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DEDICATION 


My pear Marsorie,—If you will be so kind as to 
accept this volume, I haste to add how little it will 
enlighten you on Ireland. Hitherto her only political 
aspects have been the Irish defensive or the Anglicising 
British ; and will remain so until Ireland is viewed 
internationally and less through red or green glasses. 
Literature likewise has tended to sheer Comedy or 
total Tragedy, though Cervantes and Dickens invite 
Irish writers to essay the medium of the pathetic 
grotesque. . . . Grotesque then you will find this book 
in which no existing Irish families are really portrayed, 
though odds and ends have been collected from many to 
make the mixed mosaic. The Deluces and Clontibrets 
are illusionary, characters like Vivian de Brock and 
‘Father White are quite visionary, though others are 
parodies, shadows and silhouettes of many, who have 
passed through the distorting limelight that burns at 
the narrow corners of Irish life. And in despair of 
presenting the Camera to the Irish Cameleon I have 
made the scenes as unreal to life as possible. If they 
are realistic in Art that is another matter: Mise po 
CHARA SEAN. 


Dums Woman's Lang, Rye, 
Sept. 24, 1923. 
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CHAPTER I 
RETROSPECT 


FEvuDALIsM lasted long in Ireland—partly because there 
was no middle class, partly because the people were 
of the Roman and Apostolic religion, and partly because 
the Time-spirit did not avail against the Clan-spirit, 
which hedged the most worthless Lords and gave the 
gentry renewable leases on the hearts of the people, had 
the gentry known how to evoke love by leadership. 

» The Act of Union between England and Ireland (dis- 
- cordant spirits scream straightway ‘ Pitt’s masterpiece ! ’ 
or, ‘A masterpiece of the Pit !’) had left the gentry astride 
of the country, nicely saddled in their stately seats, but 
without the stirrups and bridle of their Dublin Parlia- 
ment. This had been a huge mistake. After they had 
ridden the country through the bloody scrimmage of the 
’Ninety-Eight Rebellion on a Cromwellian bit, they had 
sold half their riding gear and thought they could con- 
tinue riding. It was easy riding till the Famine, when 
the curvetting of their lean steed brought scores to earth. 
The Irish Rosinante was starved to an anatomy, but it 
was only a question of time before she gathered strength 
and pride to throw the ungracious grooms from her 
shapely sides. (‘Call her not Rosinante, albeit Quixote 
had Irish in his pedigree and was worthy of wearing of the 
Green, but call her the Dark Rosaleen of the Celtic poets,’ 
cries a Voice ; and another, somewhat mocking, ‘Is not the 
Rose symbol of England? and when was the green 
Shamrock invented, which no Life of St. Patrick in Erse 
or Latin takes the trouble to mention ? and is the horse 
not the badge of the Hanoverian Georges, under whom 
was brought about the Union?’) Irish history is as 
contradictory as a circle which is always turning on itself. 
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The Irish poets pictured their hard-driven country as a 
silky kine torn by briars in secret lanes. For all their 
horse-love and lore they never likened Ireland to a steed. 
White horses they left to the fairies and to King William 
to ride for ever at the Boyne. King James presumably 
rode one there as well, for ‘showing the white horse’ 
became an Irish phrase for showing the white feather. 
Anyhow the harried kine became the symbol of Ireland. 
Driven cattle had been the theme of the Irish Epic, the 
Tain Bo Cualgne, the Raid of the Bull of Cooley. (‘ And 
possibly figure in agrarian politics yet,’ quoth the Mocker.) 
Have it so! Certain themes like the fugues in music run 
through Irish History, and, though the Muse of Irish 
History is an aimless Fury, an iron Fate may be traced 
against the fortuitous background. True was the Celtic 
kenning that called Ireland the Land of Doom. Ireland 
awarded Destiny to successive races and invaders that 
came out of the Iron Age and the Bronze Age, and passing 
westward could pass no further than the last westward 
land: Firbolg bagmen, Ulidians, Milesian Gaels, and then 
Dane, Norman, Cromwellian English, and Scottish planter. 
An iron Destiny crushed and mortared the strife of Races 
into the meaner strife of Religions until the Penal Laws 
were rusted away and the credal rancours wilted into 
class-hate and land-war—modern Irish polities, in fact. 
Doom and Destiny were waiting for the Irish gentry as 
they waited on the Celtic Chiefs and the Norman Lords 
aforetime. And this book is a simple tale of Destiny in 
a well-stablished and highly respected family of County, 
a tale which might run to the roadside tune of ‘ The Devil 
among the Tailors.”. And whether they got more or less 
than they deserved is for the moralist to tell. In Ireland 
you will only hear contradictions on the matter. In which 
case we will say that the Irish gentry were neither good 
nor evil, but on the whole when they did evil in the land 
it was great evil, and the good they might have done 
(and in instances have done) would have been as great 
a good to the country as to themselves. (‘If you are 
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going to write impartially you had better quit writing 
anything Irish,’ sounds the Mocker; ‘write about 
Perpetual Motion or the weather or horse-racing or some- 
thing on which more settled opinions can be reached.’) 
Anyhow the Famine found the makings of the world’s 
finest peasantry and the leavings of its finest gentry. 
And when it passed, it left the leavings of the old 
people and the makings of a new Squirarchy, who sat 
down to sow the seeds of their own end. Ireland was 
ground in a Land War between the Upper and Lower 


millstones, with no intervening middle class, such as 


breeds Liberals and Lawyers in other lands and all the 
bourgeois bureaucracy that lives by balance of the landed 
against the landless. Politicians and land-agents, agita- 
tors and settlers (‘to agitate the settlers and settle the 
agitators being the two modern English policies practised 
in Ireland,’ says the Voice again) can hardly be dignified 
into an Irish middle class, so entirely they threw them- 
selves into offence and defence on the side of people or 
Landlord. Ireland is without those great inland cities in 
which the bourgeois thrive like rats in barns. Such cities 
as Ireland boasts are all seaports, as though for centuries 
half the population of Ireland were trying to get in and 
the other half trying to escape. Galway, Sligo, Derry— 
(‘No, Londonderry!’ ‘No, Derry!’ shout voices)— 
Belfast—(more voices, chiefly in criticism of the Pope),— 
Dundalk, Drogheda—(curses for Cromwell here),—Dublin, 
Waterford, Cork. Cork Harbour is the finest—(‘ A fine 
on the word finest amongst Irish qualitatives would give 
an income’). Anyhow, every Irish city has her back to 
the country and her face to the sea, and let Irish 
Geography or Irish History explain each other. Inland 
anyhow we find the Irish gentry of the seventeenth cen- 
tury hammering Papist and Presbyterian with varying 
strokes, and, having quite quelled the former, spending 
the eighteenth driving the Presbyterian to America and 
any hope of a Protestant Ireland or an Irish middle class 
with him, What remained of them were used to hammer 
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the people in the nineteenth on the anvil of Rent, until 
certain Presbyterians scratched predestinarian brows and 
decided to snatch Tenant Right—(shouts of ‘ Landlord 
Wrong!’)—from under the hammer, and Land Acts slowly 
abated the flow of Irish peasants to America and Irish gold 
to England, or wherever absentees absented themselves. 
(The voices here become far too confused and shrill to 
record, but it may be granted that exception may be 
taken to everything in the preceding paragraph.) 

From England always came the power, which under- 
mined her own garrison and followers and Church in 
Ireland. When the Irish gentry had sold their House, 
they followed their votes to Westminster, where every- 
thing they valued was slowly wrenched away, though it 
took over the hundred years. England had acquired a 
habit of interfering with the finest country in the world, 
and picking the finest soldiers out of the finest peasants 
and the finest horses off the finest grazing, just as she 
once picked the finest falcons (when Plantagenets hawked) ; 
and the finest gentry need not have been surprised if they 
were picked and plucked in their time. But they were 
still the finest gentry and could still wear the finest 
home-made linen and enjoy the finest home-made whisky 
and the finest rain and finest fine-weather (when it 
came). And by all the rules, if Ireland ever had a 
middle class, it would be the finest middle class in the 
world. The Ulster Question is simply that what might 
have become a middle class scattered through Ireland 
has concentrated in Belfast. Their Protestantism would 
not have mattered, for the English middle class is not 
Church of England, and the French middle class is anti- 
clerical. Spread in the Catholic majority they make good 
neighbours and used to be good Irishmen. At the time 
of the French Revolution they were Republican, and a 
number of their ministers were suspended by the Govern- 
ment. However subservient the people, there was 
always a kick left in the Calvinistic calf, and apart from 
rheumatics the Presbyterian knee would never bend, 
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Landlords were to them as unscriptural as priests, and 
the Landlord’s Church with her Prayer Books and Bishops 
was only Prelacy with her face washed. 

Feudalism, being based on Throne and Altar, persisted 
in halves, both of which true Presbyterians are inclined 
to upset under provocation. The Irish gentry cherished 
the Throne and the people the Altar. Had they 
cherished the same Throne and the same Altar they 
would have made Ireland a nation in the eighteenth 
century. But the skeins did not mingle, though the 
Catholics went into sham transports of loyalty when a 
Sovereign like George the Fourth soiled Irish soil, and the 
gentry went through the pretence of saying every Sunday 
they believed in the Holy Catholic Church in which they 
no more believed than in Noah’s umbrella. But in Ire- 
land jail or the asylum await those who mean what they 
say. So Feudalism is halved. The Sovereign symbolises 
the Protestant religion in Ireland, and the only King 
accepted by Catholics is enthroned on their altars at Mass. 

The racial and religious debris of the centuries lie 
in strata across Ireland. Races have been slowly ab- 
sorbed, and classes suffer slow erosion. Presbyterian and 
Catholic have been decimated and washed across the 
Atlantic. From the passing of the Union the decline 
and fall of the gentry was destined. They had been 
baited to their own Doom. Aladdin’s Lamp had been 
handed round and everybody bidden to rub the Lamp. 
The Genius of the Lamp was Castlereagh, who had given 
the gentry coronets to help them market their daughters, 
and enough cash to make some of them thank God they 
had a country to sell. It has been the English way to 
govern Ireland: to promise whatever anybody wanted. 
But all who rubbed the Lamp rubbed their eyes in the 
end. Catholic Bishops were promised Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, and waited a quarter-century until it was extorted 
by the melodramatic majesty of O’Connell. Protestant 
Bishops were promised seats in the English Lords, and 
their Establishment made the cornerstone of the Union, 
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to be knocked out seventy years later by political corner- 
boys. The Landlords were slowly done out of the land, 
but they had a good run for their money. Some retali- 
ated with eviction and rackrent, but given time a 
people can always wear down gentry, who suffer from 
the misfortune of being taught more of their rights than 
of their duties, and from mistaking their position for a 
profession. No leisure class is foolproof for more than 
three generations against drink and gaming, lawsuits and 
lovers. There were scandalous scamps and there were 
patriarchal benefactors. The bulk of Irish gentry 
neither deserved to be upheld or swept away, but they 
crumbled all the same. Some took to drinking or 
gambling their estates, some were killed like men on 
horseback, and some were shot by the less admiring of 
their tenants. On the whole, Punch ruined more of 
them than Judy, and Venus was less fatal than Venery. 
Broken necks, but seldom a broken heart, strewed their 
slow decline. In every County a few families proved as 
tough as yew and survived, with an obstinate belief in 
themselves and in the British Government. They upheld 
English law and English religion and English prestige, 
and thought that in so doing they were upholding them- 
selves. And then storm followed storm, and England 
promptly and civilly let them down. Land war or Tithe 
war, race riot or political scuffle, they talked about up- 
holding England, and in loyalty to England never allowed 
themselves to be Irish except in patches and veneer. 
England, governed by world-sense and not by sentiment, 
found them a nuisance, and seemed slowly to envisage 
and encourage the day when the last should be carried 
into the vaults of a Disestablished Church, unlorded, 
unlanded, unhorsed and unhoused, unheard and unsung. 
(Mocking and ironical voices, all the dissenting and 
assenting voices incident to history and politics in Ireland, 
lose themselves in inextricable clangour. Up this! and 
up that! To Hell this! and to Hell that! Unlistening 
reader, read on !) 


CHAPTER II 
COUNTY FAMILIES 


Ketvey Hatt had been the seat of the Deluces for two 
and a half centuries. By old maps it was called Casile 
Deluce, on the romantic theory that every Irish gentle- 
man’s house is a Castle, just as every Irishman’s remote 
projector out of the void must have beena King. Castle 
Deluce sounded grand, though not genteel enough to Sir 
Edward Deluce’s sisters, who changed it to Kelvey Hall 
on the writing paper. English gentry live in Halls, and 
it made a more attractive heading on invitations to 
English friends. Sir Edward was sixth of his line and 
the third Baronet. Once he had loved a beautiful woman. 
Now he loved Kelvey. 

His pedigree may be properly consulted in the folio 
History of the County by the famous herald, genealogist 
and antiquarian, Dr. Shillington, who being himself of 
irreproachably good English descent (as may appear in 
his own excellent heraldic works), set about raising 
pedigrees from limbo on behalf of his Irish county- 
neighbours. His labours led him pleasantly through the 
legendary and archeological fields, and were consum- 
mated in a magnificent volume detailing the History of 
the County from the Flood, which had had the serious 
results of reducing the primitive inhabitants of Ireland 
to the status of seals, and leaving over an undue amount 
of swamp and bog to this day. Besides the antiquities 
illustrated in the text, the descents and arms of the 
county folk were traced and emblazoned with such splen- 
dour as to command a ready sale amongst those men- 
tioned. The unmentioned were avenged in a rare little 


brochure called ‘The Grand Juries of the County,’ by 
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that excellent antiquary Mr. Cornelius O’Carolan, who 
not only mentioned the families omitted by Dr. Shilling- 
ton, but added such true and amusing details concerning 
the origin and history of the others that the book had 
to be suppressed and bought out of the market. No 
proper account can be given without reference to Mr. 
O’Carolan’s curious pages. At thesame time, Dr. Shilling- 
ton’s noble tome, with the Racing Calendar and the Holy 
Bible, formed the backbone of every gentleman’s library 
in the County. 

About halfway through Dr. Shillington’s work the 
reader will see a woodcut of the gabled house at Kelvey, 
the oldest and most heavily-rated dwelling in the County. 
Two pointed and one rounded gable fronted the seven- 
teenth century work thrown round the original stone 
stair and tower of the Castle. Three towering chimneys 
pinned the crazy roof to the rambling, rumbling walls. 
Behind four tiers of windows Deluces had been bred, 
fed, wed, and dead for generations. 

On the next page appeared the Deluce Pedigree and 
Arms. Heraldry being a Gothic not a Celtic accomplish- 
ment, Irish coats have mostly been imported and furnished 
second-hand by deceased Ulster Kings-of-Arms. Dr. 
Shillington happily was the greatest authority in the three 
kingdoms, or over four continents, or under the five seas 
on Heraldry, and was quite equal to emblazoning and 
tincturing the whole County. He had probably caused 
more enmity than any living Irishman among English 
families by omitting several Dukes and Peers from his 
‘Roll of True Nobility’ on the score of illegitimacy or 
failure of the male line or other trifles that polite English 
heralds have learnt to overblazon and overlook. In the 
County he merely omitted those who were not Conserva- 
tives, taking true-blue politics as a substitute for blue 
blood ; but according to the taste of the time he traced 
Celtic descents when possible. A fairy father proved useful 
to heroes in Irish Epic, and a Celtic chieftainess made a 
romantic addition toan Irish Landlord’s pedigree, especially 
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when sprung from London haberdashers or Lowland border- 


thieves. 


Dr. Shillington could not provide the Deluces of 


Castle Deluce with a Milesian ancestor, but he did his best 


as follows. 


(For the comments in brackets the reader is 


indebted to Mr. O’Carolan’s invaluable little treatise.) 


Epwarp Deuvcr, first of that ilk. 


Rev. Joun Detucsz, apostatised from 
Popery, signed the Covenant. (Hung 
at Carlisle for border-raiding without 
benefit of clergy.) 


Right Rev. Joun Dexvoz, D.D., Epis- 
copalian Bishop of Rum, Eigg, and 
the Isles. Promoted by Charles 1. 
to the Sees of Donagh and Clontibret 
in Ireland. (Chief trouncer of 
Presbyterians in Ulster.) 

| 


Onartes Epwarp Dexuvcr, Jacobite, 
Nonjuror, Pamphleteer and exiled 
intriguer. (The 5 i of the family.) 


Henry Detucz, m. Spanish heiress. 
Spark, dandy, beau, gambler, duellist. 
(A blackguard, but a nice one.) 


Sir Epwarp Detucr, M.P., First 
Baronet. Voted against the Union, 
spent his life opposing Castlereagh. 
(For which God rest him !) 


Sir Epwarp Derxuce, M.P., Second 
Baronet. (Died of agricultural de- 
pression, spent his life opposing 
O’Connell—a poor creature.) 


Rev. Parrick Drtucer. (Ille- 
gitimate, received Holy 
Orders under a dispensation, 
chaplain to Queen of Scots, 
died presumably sine prole.) 


Cuar.es, took out patents for 
exploiting an unknown island 
in the Atlantic and planting 
vineyardsin bogs. (Probably 
insane. ) 


Juia, m. First Earl of Clon- 
tibret, who voted for the 
Union. (God help her! He 
was a blackguard and not a 
nice one.) 


See Clontibret 
Peerage and Pedigree. 


Sopura 
Dexuce. 


Sir Epwarp Detucr, 
M.P., Third Baronet. 


Mornine@ton EurHemia 
Der.uce. Deuce. 


Miss Epwina 
Deuce. 


Master Epwarp De.uce. 


Master Ricuarp Dewuce. 
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The arms at the head of this pedigree were racy of 
both water and soil. On an azure field panted three 
luces hauriant or gasping pike, quartered with a lion 
rampant behind a bar sinister, proud reminder of a 
Scots King’s failings. The crest was a wyvern, and in 
the midst was the perverted Red Hand, meaningless when 
placed on the coats of Saxon salesmen, but possessing 
some local affinity in an Ulster Baronetcy, for the ancient 
territories of the O’Neills, whose stolen badge it was, 
marched with the Deluces’ Demesne. Dr. Shillington 
knew what probably few Baronets knew, that originally 
they were awarded armorial supporters like Peers, and 
gave the Deluce arms a County Militiaman buvant to the 
health of all Deluces living and a banshee keenant or 
mourning them dead. One century in Ireland makes 
Irish, two cultivates an accent, and a third accords the 
privilege of a banshee or death-call. True, only on pure 
Milesian blood awaits the fairy woman with dishevelled 
hair and piercing wail, but there is hardly a respectable 
family in Ireland whose individual deaths are not por- 
tended by some bird or animal, while at the unhealthy 
season of the year the roads are blocked by phantom 
coaches and headless coachmen hurrying to be in at the 
death, though never arriving in time to alter the state of 
wills or souls. It was believed that the Deluces were 
warned by an invisible carriage which the old house- 
keeper heard drive to the door when the last Sir Edward 
died. Three times the doorbell rang and no one dared 
open. Whether it was the banshee seated in her coach, 
or whether it was the family doctor left (as he afterwards 
averred) unanswered at the door, there was enough 
rumour to encourage the legend, and to leave the children 
of the family as terrified as the villagers passing the 
avenue at Hallowe’en. 

The Demesne was timbered magnificently with line 
of beech and lime tree for ever shaking in full sail, or in 
winter stripped to the mast like full-rigged men-of-war. 
Great woodlands gave height to the range of low hills 
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which ran down to the reeded lake in the centre, a long 
silver-green mile of water disappearing into a cluster of 
islands and red firs. From lake and wood and hill an 
occasional glimpse could be caught of the tree-choked 
Hall, for the magnificent scenery was only visible 
from the kitchen window. It stood to reason that if 
anybody needed fresh air and the view it was the cook. 
The Hall was dark and damp with the multitudinous 
leafage and the viewless beleaguerment of trees. From 
the ground floor nothing could be seen except the boles 
and butts of trees, their trunks, and huge downhanging 
boughs. Great creaky ghost-gone rat-run stairs led to 
rooms, from which tree-tops were visible in every shape 
and season. In winter time, after the leafy quilt had 
been torn by the wind’s fingers into ten million pieces, 
the four-spiked church tower was visible through a 
thousand twigs. Beneath the tower dead Deluces and 
their dead retainers fed the yew. The painted phan- 
tasmagoria of the family survived in the larger apart- 
ments. Like medizval tombs representing the beauty, 
brilliant attire and accoutrement of the dead with 
a ghastly beskinned skeleton below, imagination evoked 
contrast between the worm-eaten specimens of Deluce in 
their graves and their life portraits hanging in equally 
worm-eaten frames. High over the dining-room ingle 
hung the old Bishop, who had built the church and 
generated the family. Kelvey, like many Irish estates, 
was conceived in episcopacy, and Bishops and Clergymen 
it engendered, until with the Disestablishment glebe-lands 
melted away and rich livings were no more. In lawn 
sleeves, with blue eyes undimmed by threescore years of 
theological wrangling and reading, the Bishop seemed to 
peer anxiously into the tenets of his descendants, asking, 
‘Hold ye rightly the Nine and Thirty Articles with the 
interpretations given by the Caroline divines?’ And 
the sons that he begat steadily unto his hundredth year 
thundered angrily under their colossal wigs, ‘ What hold 
ye of Charles Stuart and what of John Calvin?’ ‘See 
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that ye stick to the Divine Right of Kings’; while the 
old Nonjuror appealed from exile at the Court of St. 
Germain’s, ‘ Little children, be ye saved by Apostolical 
Succession.’ And in the evenings veritable frowns and 
wrinkling of brows creased their portraiture. Sundays 
grew hushed under their disapproval. The Deluces had 
always mixed sentiment and principle. They were 
addicted to lost causes, the suppositious rights of the 
Stuarts, imaginary lands for which they took out patents, 
and even more imaginous doctrines. The poor Non- 
juror looked quite exhausted sometimes between writing 
his fiery tracts on the Massacre of Glencoe and trying to 
convert the Stuarts to Anglicanism. Dust, he and all 
his writings. Nothing left but his picture and the name 
of Nonjuror, which meant that he refused oath to King 
William, though by his indignant features he seemed to 
be swearing commoner forms of oath. So forgotten his 
cause and principle that some of his posterity supposed 
he had really refused to serve as a Juror, and Aunt 
Euphemia (see pedigree) constantly referred to his cele- 
brated tract ‘A Short and Easy Way with Deists,’ as 
a guide to easy dealings with the dentist ! 

The young generation were brought up with the por- 
traits, little dreaming that from their long-dead models 
they had inherited all that flesh and brain-fibre could 
filter down the years. Little they recked of the old 
Bishop and the spiritualised sneer he cast at all Presby- 
terian kind, little of the virtues of Nonjuring, and little 
of the misdeeds of the brilliant beau who represented the 
family in the gay, gaming, gallivanting eighteenth century. 
His beautiful faded clothes of plum-coloured velvet with 
silver buttons survived his pranks, debts, and mistresses 
by chance in the family chest, and wore themselves out 
penitently enough in Charades and Tableaux for Church 
purposes in our own time. 

Henry Deluce was one of the Irish Bucks who were 
magnificent in their way. They dressed like Jupiter and 
drank like Bacchus. They seduced poor girls with as 
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light a hand as they broke a favourite filly, and ab- 
ducted rich ladies as coolly as they carried stakes off the 
game table. By a dispensation of all-caring Providence 
they were allowed to reduce their own numbers with 
duelling pistols. But personally they feared not Heaven 
nor regarded Hell. Henry even belonged to the Hell- 
Fire Club and joined their Satanic carouses on the Dublin 
hills, though he had enough theology in his blood to 
preserve a bowing respect for God as the First Gentleman 
in the Universe. Accordingly, he declined to drink the 
Devil’s health on principle, and the Devil cheated him 
at cards and dice until the famous day at Bath when 
Henry Deluce pinned the hand of a cheating English Lord 
to the table with a silver fork, observing airily that if the 
nobleman’s hand did not conceal a supernumerary Ace 
of Clubs he owed his lordship an apology! He exchanged 
shots (and once wives) with most of the county gentry. 
He killed a waiter and had him entered in the bill for 
fifty pounds. He died in Grace. 

In bright red coat and delicate lace he cut a sanguine 
flash between the preposterous divines, with a twinkle in 
his eyes, as though to say, ‘ Well, what of my sins, dear 
father? I left better children than you did!’ For on 
the opposite wall hung his exemplary son Edward and 
daughter Julia. Handsome and bony, much loved by the 
poor, whose lives she shortened by the garments she wove 
for them, Julia married a neighbour, Lord Clontibret, who 
voted for the heinous Union and consequently became 
first Earl of Clontibret. Her brother, Sir Edward Deluce, 
a mild, healthy, simple-looking old man, painted by 
Gilbert Stuart, in a thick canary-coloured coat, threw his 
last vote against the Union, sold his Dublin house, and 
refused to see Lord or Lady Clontibret to the end of his 
life. The legend that when Castlereagh called with offer 
to turn his Baronetcy into a Peerage he threw him down- 
stairs was not borne out by the mild courtesy of his 
features. Like most mild men he waged war at home. 
(Nature’s counterpoise to the number of great but 
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hen-pecked warriors.) Julia was never forgiven, for the 
Clontibrets had sinned unforgivably. The old gentleman 
could pardon the ordinary lapses against creed or code. 
He used to maintain that a gentleman, who killed his 
man, remained a better Christian for it, and a lady, who 
went with her lover, remained a lady; but anybody who 
sold anything for money, whether it was his grand- 
mother’s corpse to the apothecary or his country’s honour 
to Castlereagh, became a huckster and remained a huck- 
ster, and therefore Julia was a huckster’s wife, and for 
all her postilions and coronet was never allowed to darken 
the door of Kelvey again. He set to work to keep 
Clontibret’s sons out of Parliament, and in fact he took 
a wife for that patriotic purpose, so that his son Edward, 
after a long minority, was returned for the Borough, 
whereat the next Lord Clontibret, becoming a Liberal 
and a temporary admirer of O’Connell, turned the tables. 
Catholic and Presbyterian votes combined to defeat 
Deluce after a fearful battle between the tenants of 
the two estates at the Poll. This Election set the 
standard, even for Ireland. For a week, from ‘ Bloody 
Monday ’ to ‘ Stony Saturday,’ not to mention ‘ Thrashing 
Thursday,’ the rival factions, led by the smaller squireens, 
indulged in an orgy of bullying, treating, and bribery. 
This particular Election was eloquently described by a 
participator on the Deluce side as ‘ corpses floating on 
claret !’ 

Sir Edward the Second never recovered the seat, and 
after a slow endeavour to combat Henry’s legacy of gout 
on the one hand, and agricultural depression bequeathed 
by the Famine on the other, succumbed, leaving two sons 
and two daughters, called Euphemia and Sophia with the 
pious affectation in Irish evangelical homes, The eldest 
boy was Sir Edward the Third, and his younger brother 
was called Mornington, after the Duke of Wellington’s 
father. It was fashionable at that time for Irish gentry 
to claim connection with the Duke, and as they were all 
interconnected themselves, there was no particular diffi- 
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culty. Sir Edward the Third married a second cousin, 
who succumbed early to the sisterliness of Sophia and 
Kuphemia, and left two boys, Edward and Richard, to 
continue the narrative. 

The Clontibret Pedigree should be added here with 
some of the fascinating notes for which we are indebted 
to Mr. O’Carolan’s treatise aforesaid. 

Lorp Ctiontisrer of Bally Brock. 


(Beau, bully, blade, and buck. One of the original directors 
and promoters the Hell-Fire Club.) 


| 
First Earl of Cuonrisrer, m. Julia ‘Buty’ pz Brock. (By Royal 


Deluce. (Sold his country, but made appointment Bully. Fought 
a very good thing out of it.) a dozen duels in the course of 


Royal scrapes.) 
| 


Second Earl of Crontipretr. (Friend of VIVIAN. 
O’Connell, a Whig and a patriot, (Of unsettled legitimacy.) 
patron of Irish learning.) 


Third Farl of Crontisrer. Hon. Harry pe Brock. Vivian pe Broce. 
(Son of the Second Countess, 
but not of the Second Ear! !) 

The family arms were thus displayed by Dr. Shilling- 
ton: ‘On a sable field three nags’ heads erased, argent’ 
surmounted by acoronet. They were popularly supposed 
to refer to three victories in one day at Leopardstown. 

The first name on this pedigree was a very famous or 
infamous person in his day on account of his picturesque 
cruelties committed during the ‘’Ninety-Eight.’ He was 
celebrated for having cut out the heart of a priest from a 
gibbet, and kept the tallowy emblem on his sideboard in 
order to boast that it greased his boots every morning. 
He was also in the habit of stirring punch with a dried 
finger collected from the same gibbet. It was his way 
of putting the fear of God into the people, which was 
not mitigated on Sundays when he strolled past their 
timid and terrified groups in a red and gold patterned 
waistcoat made from a consecrated vestment. He left 
two sons, who reproduced his various amiabilities. The 
eldest became the first Earl of Clontibret, as already 
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related, and won his way back to popularity by painting 
an English turnpikeman red! The younger fought his 
adventurous way to the position of Royal Bully. His 
shooting became celebrated, and with just pride he nick- 
named his duelling pistols ‘ the Doctor ’ and ‘ the Priest,’ 
owing to their habit of appearing to a series of luckless 
individuals who died very soon afterwards. In the end 
he committed a rather serious form of lése-majesté by 
eloping with the King’s mistress. The King had had a 
poor run of luck with the cards, and with despairing lack 
of chivalry staked a mistress of ten years’ standing. 
De Brock won, and disappeared with her next day. As 
Aunt Euphemia brilliantly remarked—the King lost 
Perdita not only from the gaming table, a mensa but 
a thoro as well. It was never known whether he married 
her or not, but their son was accepted in the family after 
a series of lawsuits, which, thanks to Irish legal intri- 
cacies, had the curious effect of declaring him legitimate 
in Dublin, but illegitimate in his own County! His son, 
Vivian de Brock, was brought up at Clontibret Castle, 
where the third Lord maintained all the pomp of Venery, 
and hunted from morning to night. It was in the blood, 
for ‘ Bully’ de Brock had invented the picturesque 
practice of hunting by moonlight. He and his brother 
the first Earl left the estates heavily encumbered, which 
the Famine would have submerged, had not the good 
and meritorious Earl succeeding been an unsuspicious 
gentleman, and his wife a woman of decisive character. 
For what happened we must rely on the county tradi- 
tion, reinforced by Mr. O’Carolan’s susceptible notes. It 
appears that the Clontibret estate was seriously involved, 
and at the mercy of an Italian moneylender in London. 
Bankruptcy and sale were a matter of days, but Lady 
Clontibret paid a fateful visit to Jermyn Street; and 
perhaps remembering the case of the Irish lady who 
turned Protestant because she said it was better 
that one old woman should go to Hell than that the 
Butlers should lose their estates, Lady Clontibret under 
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similar circumstances decided to sacrifice her bodily 
charms. To what extent she gave herself in pledge must 
remain uncertain. At all events the Estate was cleared, 
and the family received a far from handsome son in addi- 
tion. Fortunately an elder brother succeeded the blame- 
less and unsuspicious one. But county suspicions, once 
raised, are never laid, though the present Lord Clontibret’s 
popularity waived general rumour and reversed even the 
memory of his cruel ancestor, who had awakened a 
peculiar ferocious ballad in the peasantry entitled ‘ Lord 
Clontibret is dead,’ which, though long in abeyance, 
we have deciphered from Mr. O’Carolan’s poetical 
collections :— 


‘Lord Clontibret is dead ! says the Shan Van Vocht ! 
And the Devil now is sitting on his head ! 
Says the Shan Van Vocht ! 
Oh Devil! where’s my hunting coat? Clontibret said. 
’ O never mind, your Lordship’s self will soon be red ! 
Says the Shan Van Vocht !’ 


CHAPTER III 
KELVEY FAUNA 


THERE were flying rooks as far back as either boy could 
remember: rooks flying from the Old Wood across the 
lake every morning and scattering into three counties, 
rooks flighting back to roost every evening in dense 
formation, a long, unending, flapping stream, twenty and 
thirty raggedly abreast, like a moving black Inky Way 
spotting the heavens. 

In the long winter afternoons Edward and Richard 
used to watch rooks from the nursery windows, while 
old Sir Edward consulted them as a kind of barometer. 
He could tell weather by their flight, especially when 
they flew high to smell the wind. ‘On the night of the 
Big Wind,’ he told the boys, ‘they flew in screaming 
circles as though they snuffed trouble. They knew what 
was coming and roosted on the grass. They were wiser 
than the Village, half of which was blown and burnt 
down.’ He found something settled and infallible about 
rooks. The years came and went, but the procession 
of rooks never failed. Families of peasants emigrated, 
gentry died out, but the rookeries were never displaced. 
Rooks remained the most ancient and respectable family 
in the County—‘ On a field vert two wings passant, sable.’ 
Consequently rooks were the most prominent feature of 
Kelvey natural history. Grabbing their bluey eggs out 
of the tops of trees and picking off stragglers with a rifle 
was boyhoods’ next memory. 

All the time spared from sleeping and eating went to 
sport, not the sport of the slaughterer but of the natu- 
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and Richard would have said, ‘ Let us shoot, fish, and 
be merry—for to-morrow we return to school.’ The 
materials of their merrymake were varied : a sixteen-bore 
_ gun, gift of the munificent Sir Edward, huge silver spoons 

‘with bunches of hooks like forks, barbed and twisted 
back to catch pike, nets to entangle tench and nets to 
reave rabbits by night, ferrets like large yellow maggots 
to terrify them out of the earth by day, and black retrievers 
with mouths as soft as babies to pick them up dead. And 
there were devoted retainers. 

“Come along, old Jimmy,’ was their morning call to 
the gamekeeper with whom they had only parted at the 
latest possible hour the previous night. There was a full 
day of rabbiting and fishing before them, and there was 
still an hour before the breakfast they intended to eat in 
the keeper’s lodge behind the Old Wood. Jimmy was a 
strong-set, red-plumaged, blue-eyed type of the Gael. 
Courteous of speech, honest as sunlight, grim of humour, 
unworried intellectually save when the mention of Popery 
greyed vision and heart. Orangeman by label, mild son 
of Calvin by creed, his likes and dislikes were few and 
simple. When he mentioned sparrow-hawks or Fenians, 
the voice, which softened almost to lullaby when speaking 
of the Deluce family, grated a little invisible grit. Poach- 
ing cats he hated most of all. ‘Them cats has as many 
lives as Plutarch,’ he used to say. 

‘Do you think there will be pike on the trimmers ?’ 
asked Edward. Jimmy was always prudent in prophecy. 
Both boys looked to him as a philosopher and an arbiter 
on sport without appeal. They approached the lake, out 
of which fine gossamer mists were spinning as out of 
some huge aquaceous spider. Broad and rapid ribbons, 
skeins of skimmed white silk rose off the waters and 
billowed into colourless mist. Somewhere the shrouded 
sun was busily collecting the morrow’s rain. Rowing 
from the boathouse they scanned the glassy surface, 
peering for the vermilion paint on upturned trimmers. 
All but one were successfully collected. Pike had gorged 
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the live bait during the night and remained caught by 
their cavernous guts, or eels had sucked the hooks clean 
and gone their way wriggling. ‘Where could that last 
trimmer be, Jimmy?’ Jimmy looked sagely into the 
tops of the trees. ‘Jimmy, find the trimmer!’ ‘I 
knowed a cormorant once, sir, take a trimmer up a 
tree,’ answered Jimmy; ‘it was a very souple bird.’ 
‘Jimmy, you call everything souple—rats are souple, 
weasels souple, drunk men at the fair souple; now what 
would a souple pike do with a trimmer?’ ‘ Drag it into 
the reeds, sir.’ 

The reeds were scoured in vain. It must be a big pike, 
perhaps the Big Pike known to haunt the lake. Anyhow, 
breakfast. The mist had curled away, and they were 
making their way through the evergreen, ever-dripping 
arborescent laurels that grow about the abodes of Irish 
gentry into those dank, lush jungles, perfectly adapted 
to conceal empty bottles in the eighteenth century and 
pheasants in the nineteenth. The first Lord Clontibret 
had used them to blot out the sight of the mean spire- 
less Catholic Chapels in the Barony. At Kelvey they 
made tropical undergrowth. The fermenting warm damp 
of the ground swelled their stalks to trunks and their 
brariches into small timber, while their shiny, bottle- 
green leaves threw a deathshade over every growing 
thing except the towering forest trees themselves. 

Breakfast talk was unsophisticated. ‘Jimmy! a 
third helping of porridge, please!’ ‘Do you remember 
the blue hawk’s nest in the big larch?’ ‘ We’ll get that 
pike this evening.’ ‘I know what, let’s get some honey 
on our bread.’ Ensued a delightful variant to the dull- 
ness of breakfast. For years bees had stored comb in a 
hollow ash, only to be tapped at one fiercely guarded 
crack. The boys took turn to run past at breakneck 
speed, spearing the hidden hive with a walking-stick, 
which came out dripping with honey, and was then licked 
dry. After breakfast, instead of consulting the morning 
paper the company inspected a vermin board, bright- 
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coloured and faintly odorous. There hung slatey sparrow- 
hawks, each with a marauder’s record behind the white 
waistcoat touched with yellow chainwork. Some dropped 
shot-broken wihgs, others bright yellow shins cracked in 
the gin. A bevy of chatterless pies, their white shrouds 
trimmed with iridescent plumes of black and blue passing 
into seagreen; two or three grey-skulled crows, like 
miniature vultures; and a family of Irish sables, their 
brown fur rotting to wind and rain, epitomised the 
pathetic waste of native fauna that game-preserving 
entails. ‘I’ll fix them the queer posset,’ Jimmy used 
to remark, mixing strychnine for magpies. 

‘Will you try the rabbits on Tullyrea or the duck on 
the Verge?’ asked faithful Redbeard. The boys voted 
for the Verge. Jimmy cleaned and thrust the gun into 
Edward’s hands, and poured Braddell’s yellow-cased 
cartridges into Richard’s pockets. For twenty minutes 
they walked past woods. The Deluces had been free 
foresters, and their genealogy was planted in the timber. 
Old Sir Edward, who voted against the Union, had 
planted the hill with enormous silvers. The present 
Sir Edward’s planting had become trees in his lifetime. 
Uncle Mornington, his brother, had brought Wellingtonias 
from America, which already shot up forty feet on drums 
as wide as tables. Ancestors had planted the enormous 
Spanish chestnuts, first of their race in Ireland, and the 
towering larch, survivors of the Big Wind of 1839, which 
had impressed itself so deeply on the present Sir Edward’s 
memory. 

Among the fauna inhabiting the woodland was Macilroy, 
a retired constable and somewhat retiring backwoodsman. 
Forest-bred, he had returned to the forest, where his 
father and grandfather had spent lives setting quicks 
to make the big sticks of the future. As an axeman 
his value would have been considerable in Tudor times. 
He could weigh and measure timber by the flight of his 
eye. The concentration of modesty, his mind had set 
into one unalterable opinion. He believed and preached 
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that the trees in the Deluce Demesne were the largest 
and best in Ireland, and he frequently interrupted timber 
sales in the County to argue the point. Often he took a 
journey to see some tree whereof boasting report had 
reached him, but with invariably the same result. ‘It’s 
my opinion we have an oak at Kelvey yon oak wouldn’t 
be fit to sit out a storm with’; or, ‘ Yon’s that fine a 
larch I would say it must be seeded some time from the 
big larch at home.’ In early manhood Macilroy had been 
much upset when Lord Clontibret’s men cut and sold a 
magnificent oak for a hundred pounds. There was no 
blinking the fact that seventy-five was the biggest price 
ever offered for a stick at Kelvey, a stick which curled 
into a ‘knee’ at the top like a ship’s keel. ‘Old Sir 
Edward’s oak,’ it was called, in honour of the owner, 
who had refused to sell it to shipyards in the brave days 
ofold. Macilroy had consented to be shown the Clontibret 
oak at the railway before it left the Barony. But as he 
drew near to the station his troubled heart grew lighter, 
for he seemed to hear the familiar whirr of saw-teeth in 
timber. When he arrived, his eyes just grew wicked, 
for the railwaymen were cutting the tree (and decimating 
its value) to fit into two trucks. Macilroy just stood at 
attention till the saw snapped the last quarter-inch, and 
then with a simple face proceeded very solemnly to 
measure the two trunks he was hearing so much about ! 
Nothing would persuade him they had ever been the 
same tree. ‘It’s my opinion we have an oak at Kelvey 
beats either of these suckers!’ And he held Lord 
Clontibret’s woodsman unmercifully to visible fact. ‘It’s 
my opinion,’ he said, dismissing all claims to supersede 
the Demesne timber for ever, ‘it ’s my opinion you might 
as well tie telegraph poles together and say you had the 
tallest tree in Ulster!’ Whereat grew a feud between 
the rival retainers, and men went to their graves swearing 
on sackfuls of Bibles according as they believed the 
Clontibret oak had been one or two. The ‘ One-oak’ 
and ‘'Two-oak’ factions met at fairs and elections, and 
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good men’s skulls were cracked for the honour of an old 
oak-tree. 

“It’s my opinion they should quit growing timber at 
Clontibret altogether,’ Macilroy assured the boys as they 
passed ; ‘the Demesne is the only place dosed with big 
timber in the County.’ That point being settled, he 
strode into the thickets. At the Verge, which was one 
of those low Irish meadows which offer fat feeding to a 
few snipe during the year and a slender return of hay to 
the owner, they were joined by the dog-boy Davy, sur- 
named ‘ the Wee.’ He was presumably of Firbolg descent, 
for he carried a bag large enough to contain himself. He 
was one of the last of the race of Irish horse- and dog-boys, 
who spoke the canine and equine languages better than 
any modern horse-cooper or dog-fancier and really lived 
with the animals they tended. Wee Davy was their 
archaic survivor. His ancestors had combed and caressed 
the wolf-hounds of the O’Neill until wolf and wolf-hound 
(like toxin and antitoxin) had become extinct. They had 
groomed the bloodhounds with which Tories and Rap- 
parees and sometimes Priests had been hunted through 
the hills, and in modern times they had served Masters 
of foxhounds. There was a horrid tale told of the first 
hounds brought out of Tipperary into the County. The 
accompanying dog-boy, who always slept in their warm 
kennel, parted with them in some dereliction of heart. 
A year later he was again sent north, and passing his old 
friends one night, was tempted to enter for warmth and 
sleep. In the morning a well-picked, dwarfish skeleton 
was found in the kennels, and the Clontibret Hunt proudly 
christened their hounds ‘the Man-eaters!’ Wee Davy 
had descended to the charge of a few butter-coloured 
ferrets, whose wriggling gave an uncanny motion to the 
sack on his shoulders. 

The party crossed the meadow towards a high-banked 
river, whose slow eddies once marked Kingdom from 
Kingdom and still divided Diocese from Diocese, for 
Irish Dioceses are the phantoms of the old Kingdoms. 
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The river ran oblivious of the dead Kingdoms and Kings 
it had once separated. Happier than Kings living or 
dead, the boys crawled the alder-studded banks, while 
the invisible and unseeing duck champed river-weed 
below. ‘Mark!’ and three birds rose with heavy 
musical flight into the sun-glint. Edward fired twice, 
and a lump of green and brown feathers splashed the 
water and began floating seaward, slowly swirling out of 
sight. Two bends of the river, and it would be in the 
next County. In a moment Edward slipped out of his 
green Caledon tweed and flannel shirt, tossed boots and 
stockings to Davy, and plunged into the fluvine coolth. 
Three strokes! and an eddy brought the mallard under 
his fingers. Three strokes back! and he was dressed 
before the glow left his skin. There were large trout in 
the river which could sometimes be suffocated with Irish 
spurge or riddled with shot as they rose to the fly ! 

They strolled home for lunch. Discussion: the re- 
covered duck and the lost pike. Sir Edward recalled 
seeing Lord Clontibret swim the river with his hounds, 
and was proud of Edward’s feat. Lunch over, there were 
rabbits to be shot and the lake to be scoured again. Ten 
minutes after leaving the table the boys had rejoined the 
keepers and were dropping ferrets to crawl, like huge 
hairy caterpillars, with arching backs into rabbit holes. 
Subterranean thumping and eviction of conies! A Hegira 
of startled habitants towards the nearest refuge. Gunfire! 
white bobbing tails expanding into the white of over- 
turned bellies. Gunfire, and more dead rabbits. Jimmy 
objected strenuously to fur or feather being wounded, 
not out of sentimental pity, but because gentlemen must 
shoot clean and kill. Only the poacher or the priest 
maimed, he insisted. 

But the serious work of the day is finding the lost 
trimmer, and the last hours before nightfall are spent 
sinking the long-necked lilies under the clutching oar, 
and peering from the boat into the reeds. Jimmy’s eye- 
sight, unshortened by print, can see the eyes of bird and 
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beast hiding when the schoolboy eye cannot see an 
animal at all. He has stopped rowing. ‘I am the first 
to see him,’ he mutters ; ‘ a very souple fish.’ The boys 
could hardly breathe for excitement. ‘If I show you, 
will you promise not to upset the boat?’ They pro- 
mised with fervent adjurations. ‘Look into the water 
on either side. ...’ There it was, lying in ten feet 
of tinted water, the great white belly of a fish turning 
slowly over and over and over as it pulled down line, 
while Jimmy snatched trimmer out of the reeds. He 
gave it to Richard to play. Richard pulled in a few 
yards, and the fish, righting itself, shot them away. 
Jimmy was cautiously rowing for deep water. Slow 
towing brought the monster to the surface. It was the 
Big Pike! the fish they had dreamed of for years, the 
fish seen of bathers, reported by poachers, and the sup- 
posed eater of cygnets, and destroyer of broken lines 
uncounted. His great jaws were distended, and gallons 
of water poured through the brambly, hundred-pricked 
mouth and out again through the scuppers of his crimson 
gills. The great dorsal fin flopped like a dead water-lily 
leaf, while the strong screw-tail clutched the rushing 
water in vain resistance. ‘As big and as souple as a 
pig,’ observed Jimmy, resting on his oars; ‘ but play 
him, Master Richard. Never let him hit the hooks out 
of his mouth or foul the keel. Feel him gently.’ Richard 
drew in line, then let it run. In again, and another 
heart-tearing run! This time the fish came to the 
surface, rolling like an indigo torpedo, the beautiful 
glaucous and mahogany spotting of his sides showing 
him for the sleek water-leopard he was. After his long 
night’s agony on the hooks, every fin was stretched 
quivering outwards, as though feeling for grip and 
balance, but not for long. He plunged again, and 
lumbering up again shook his old head out of the water 
and began to sink. Out flew the hooks; but he had 
spent a night kicking against the pricks and could not 
feel they were gone. Wearily he sank without another 
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attempt. They could see his leviathan shape disappear- 
ing, black into blackness, and follow him with staring 
eyes until only waving watershapes were left. Edward 
shut his teeth. ‘Set fifty trimmers,’ he ordered. Richard 
burst into angry tears and threw his arms round Jimmy. 
Gradually, however, a delicious sense of mystery clotted 
at the back of thoughtless minds. A legend had been 
born in their lives. Henceforth they could never look 
at the lake without remembering the Big Pike sinking, 
sinking slowly and terribly into its depths. Still no man 
would ever believe their report ! 

This event made a tremendous impression on the boys. 
Pike-fishing became their absorbing hobby, and an even- 
tual capture of the Big Pike a form of hallucination. 
But never was he seen again. Sir Edward was ques- 
tioned, and remembered seeing in his youth an enormous 
eel doubling itself on the surface of the lake, its head 
having been secured by a pike, whose size could only be 
deduced from the backfin which stuck out of the water. 
All this was diligently noted by Richard in the Monograph 
he began composing on the subject of the Pike. He had 
taken to literature in the schoolroom in answer, no doubt, 
to some impulse from the grave, to some finger-joints, 
long stiff themselves, that moved in their posterity’s 
blood. Already both had suffered a painful literary experi- 
ence. With his brother, he had been committed to the 
industrious care of a German governess, with whom they 
translated Grimm’s fairy stories word by word into copy- 
books from the German, in the expectancy that they 
would be printed one day as an English book. Alas! 
one Christmas a desolating fate added an English Grimm 
to their presents, and they realised that other translators 
had preceded them. Literary success had to be sought 
in other fields. Edward turned his attention of winter 
evenings to his celebrated but still unpublished Natural 
History of Kelvey, with illustrations shamelessly copied 
with tracing paper out of Yarrell’s British Birds, and 
served up with such original observations as: ‘ This 
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familiar little feathered friend,’ in reference to the robin ; 
or of the tame swans on the lake: ‘ This large and hand- 
some bird may be frequently observed in search of its 
natural food.’! 

Richard’s efforts were devoted to records of the Pike, 
but he was fond of inventing unscientific likenesses 
between different birds in his own mind. He had ob- 
served that the curlew was really a monster snipe with 
its long bill and mottled plume; the nightjar was a 
swallow pretending to be an owl; the merlin a kestrel 
practising to be a swallow; the big sooty cormorants 
were herons apeing coots; and the grey-hooded crows 
were jackdaws pluming themselves to be ravens. 

Then there was the fascination of the rare birds which 
inevitably wended to glass sarcophagi in the Hall, 
woodpeckers, grebes, peregrines, and once an osprey, 
which, after feeding itself for a week on pikelet, fell to 
Jimmy’s gun. Sir Edward, like most landowners of the 
time, showed an interest in birds by allowing the rarer 
forms to be shot on sight. Only the wise, old, unwieldy, 
wavy-winged, wizened, wading herons (called by Jimmy 
‘ souple cranes ’) were sacred. 

Spring was devoted to collecting eggs, which is a life 
in itself, and there was the constant watch for albino 
specimens. Hall and lake in summer were swallow- 
infested, and from a distance the boathouse, where they 
nidified, looked like one large nest of feathery hornets 
dashing in and out of the narrow entrance with unabated 
speed. One autumn a white swallow haunted the Hall, 
and the boys spent hours trying to catapult it from the 
schoolroom windows, but after twisting about like a 
bewitched snowflake for a week it disappeared. Then 
a white blackbird belied its name and was marked down 
to a corner of the woods. Watching for it one day, 
Richard heard the bird’s familiar scream, and saw it 
dodge under the green laurels. As he was hidden himself, 
he was at a loss for the cause of disturbance until the 
shadow of a hawk glided through the air, drawn by the 
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shining target. A minute later the hawk swung back 
with a ball of bleeding wool hanging from its talons. 

All too cruel and beautiful, Richard thought, but 
Nature practises a shorter and easier way with freaks 
and exceptions than civilisation. In time he found a 
greater satisfaction in watching than killing the birds. 
To the silent watcher comes the occasional and fascinating 
peep into Nature’s privacy that is numbered once or 
twice in a lifetime. Lying on the boathouse planks 
watching the blue and green-barred perch, he saw a 
kingfisher dive from the boat-side with ruby toe and 
emerald flash, by shape and colour like a humming-bird, 
which has taken to fishmongering in grey latitudes. He 
barely breathed until the bird reappeared and began 
peeling silver scales off a dainty minnow on the rowlock, 
and having eaten, dived again, using wings for fins. . . . 
Another day he caught sight of a kingfisher squealing like 
a mouse as it zigzagged across the lake from the pounces 
of a sparrow-hawk, which kept prettily rising and striking 
the water behind her little jewelled tail. It was a 
sight to warm an old hawker’s heart. Like a gaudy 
salmon fly the kingfisher sped over the water, but a bait 
to be snatched from above before it escaped into the 
reeds, A nobler sight was afforded on the hills one day, 
when they saw a peregrine drop like a folded thunderbolt 
out of the cloud and rip the long throat of a curlew in its 
fall. On hawking and heraldry the European gentleman 
was evolved. With them he flourished and fell. 

Birds could be seldom watched close except when 
courting or fighting. Herons mobbed by rooks, who 
followed to push them off their nests and suck their eggs, 
or owls pursued by small birds would blunder near, while 
rook and hawk could sometimes be approached in deadly 
combat. Spring and courtship tamed the whole creation, 
as though birds read the bye-laws for their own protection. 
Jimmy was certain they knew Sunday us well as good 
Presbyterians, for it was the only day of the week hawks 
and magpies flew jauntily within his shot. With the 
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spring the lake became dedicated to love. Coots and 
waterhens carried on querulous flirtation and constructed 
floating houseboats out of reeds, while swan majestically 
swyved swan, and kestrels danced an aerial saraband high 
over the trees, in every branch of which rook called rook 
with raucous vulgarity. More refined was the courtship 
of the great-crested grebes, who arrived on the lake 
on the same day every February from over the hills and 
far away, with their webbed propellers tucked under 
down, and caught the water with their beautiful breasts ; 
to set immediately about mooring watery nests to water- 
weed anchors, and billing and dancing with crisped ruffs 
like Elizabethan courtiers mincing the minuet. But their 
wet dirty eggs were too cleverly hidden for the eyes of 
egg-suckers, feathered or human, and never a specimen 
reached the boys’ Museum—perhaps because Sir Edward 
had forbidden Jimmy to divulge any nest he happened 
to see. The troubles of the grebes came when they tried 
to launch their red-marked chicks safe from the diabolical 
pike, who lay like under-water wizards watching every 
ripple and every reed that broke the mirror of the lake. 
Nothing floated into the water, from a dead rat to a 
fluffy chick, unseen or unnosed by those ill-scented ghouls. 
Little yellow ducklings and red and blue headed babies 
of waterhen perished day by day. 

All birds were free to nest in the Demesne except 
sparrow-hawks, under whose nests Jimmy built conceal- 
ments, where he waited long ambushing hours. He had 
picked up the hawk instincts himself, which he explained 
to the boys: how a hawk never killed near its own 
nest, but left tell-tale feathers as far away as possible. 
He had noticed, too, that their chicks for some queer 
reason, unlike the broods of other birds, were white. 
Nature painted others the same colour as the ground or 
trees on which they lay. Could it be that as thieves 
spare thieves, so birds of prey spare each other’s nestlings ? 
Then all the more reason, thought Jimmy, for his inter- 
ference. Quiet though the woods were in spring, the 
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sounds and traces of red war amongst birds and beasts 
never ceased. Every species built up its own numbers 
by the destruction of others. Heronry filched froggery. 
Froggery flipped fly. The whole insect world rose in 
sacrifice to bird and bat. Rookery gulped slugdom. 
Cat and rat ravened rabbit. Every egg-layer was 
menaced by egg-suckers; every mother by some more 
ravenous mother still. Rats, kestrel-harried by day and 
owl-garotted at night, spent short lives stealing eggs and 
waylaying the newly-hatched. Hawks struck down the 
wood-pigeons like muffled bolts from the blue. Short 
and active were the lives of all, and the first failure in 
speed or sight was paid for by death. It was the same 
under water as above. The pike drove the small fish 
into the shallows, where they were speared by the herons, 
their bills shooting like grey lightning into the water. 
Large pike enfolded the small and the small ate smaller 
like a series of Chinese boxes neatly containing the sizes. 
Nature was hard set to repair the ravage, but the impulses 
of life everlastingly beat dust and rain and sunlight into 
a thousand coloured forms of fin and feather and fur. 
Nature was her own scavenger, and one form of life only 
passed through the sepulchral stomachs of another to be “ 
renewed in the incorruptible springtide. 

Spring was the sweet season at Kelvey. The soft 
green buds took the winter’s grey out of the trees. The 
barren woodland itself became green as paint with wild 
garlic, except for open tracts which the bluebell dyed into 
promise or provocation of brighter skies in store. To all 
birds amnesty except the hawks. The bleat of the amor- 
ous snipe was heard in the land, and the roding woodcock 
flitted with the curious tinkling sound of Japanese wind- 
bells filtering the breeze. But the pervading sound was 
the thunderous cooing of a thousand wood-pigeons. From 
morn till eve their note of tranquil despondency and sooth- 
ing sadness rumbled through the old trees. In every 
tenth tree they laid two chalky eggs on a heap of sticks. 
With the rabbit, the pigeon harmed no fellow-creature 
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except man, and Nature seemed to multiply both to man’s 
despite. 

To Richard the sound of the pigeons became a spell of 
memory which, heard in a foreign city or land, evoked to 
the end of his life a vision of the Kelvey woods and the 
water-lilies floating or sinking into the long, lustrous, 
glaucous, amber-colouredlake. And tothink of Kelvey was 
to remember long, slow-beating lines of rooks passing over 
the painted shadows on the water at evening time; dark, 
dawdling, deliberative lines amounting into battalions 
and armies, and fulfilling some impulse of immutable law. 

Edward, heir-apparent and the decisive leader of the 
two boys, took facts as they came, without indulging in 
the regrets or pleasures of memory. He lived in the 
tremendous present, and only under stress of such a 
disaster as the loss of the Big Pike did his mind move 
fore or aft. But when it moved, he moved wildly. 
Richard’s iridescent mind always condemned him to 
wistful inaction, and even worse, to thwarted attempt. 
Edward seldom missed mark. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE OLD GENERATION 


Str Epwarp enjoyed Kelvey Hall at all seasons of the 
year. To him it was the permanent landmark of life. 
No one saw its architectural beauty except himself. No 
one found it more comfortable or more perfectly and 
reasonably adapted to all weathers and climates. If it 
was hot summer, the stone walls kept the whole building 
cool. Ifthe damp poured out of the air, it could always 
be dried by huge fires. If it was raining, what could 
anybody ask better than the lead roof stretched over 
beam and plaster. It was built, like many Irish man- 
sions, to make a hasty defence. The thick walls of the 
centre square were built double, but filled with turf 
between—a secret of dry building forgotten in modern 
times. As the wars of the sixteenth century passed into 
the social splendours of the eighteenth, a hole was broken 
through one side to admit the extra dining-room and 
supporting drawing-room, which were found necessary to 
meet more spacious times; while on the opposite side 
another egress was hacked through the fortress into the 
new kitchen and new cellars called forth by the new 
conviviality. This had the effect of letting rats and 
draughts into the interior, and shortening the average 
family life from a hundred to ninety. 

Sir Edward, hale and happy, let threescore years 
weigh lightly on his shoulders. Though he had 
nothing in particular to do, leisured occupations filled 
every day he spared from patronising the House of 
Commons, where hats and haberdashery vexed his pro- 


phetic soul. For many years he had been painting a 
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life-size fresco of St. Paul, which grew and changed with 
the years. Twenty years ago he had serious thoughts 
of sending it to the Academy. However, as he neither 
painted nor panted for fame or gold, there had been no 
pressing need to finish it, and there were always agents, 
stewards and retainers to interview. And once every day 
he called to some white fantails that flew to him out of 
a dovecote for crumbs, and there were a hundred white 
ducks on the lake and a dozen swans to visit. There was 
__a home farm where prize bulls and show cows were bred. 
There was Macilroy waiting, hat in hand, with some 
strong opinions about his timber; and Jimmy with a 
list of deceased vermin. It was always pleasant ex- 
changing memories with Macilroy’s old mother about 
the night of the Big Wind, which she and the old larch 
had weathered, and in the midst of which Macilroy had 
been born. Within his Demesne Sir Edward exercised 
a despot’s benevolence, though Land Acts were curtailing 
the rents and powers of Landlords outside. And every 
morning Murdoch his agent had first call upon him. As 
the rooks acquainted him with coming weather, so 
Murdoch was a sure prophet of political lulls and storms. 

‘Welcome home, Sir Edward! It is time you knew 
how things are shifting.’ ‘ Well, I hope that no desperate 
shifts are needed yet ?’ replied Sir Edward. ‘ Only this, 
that the Land Courts are set up and half the tenants are 
asking a reduction of rent.’ ‘ Well, they were only follow- 
ing my lead, for I reduced them myself.’ ‘A good many 
of them stayed out of the Courts from respect for you, 
Sir Edward.’ 

It was a deserved compliment. Evictions he dis- 
approved, and during his long life he had wronged no 
man wittingly. He had passed over a small fortune in 
arrears from the Famine. His patriarchal sense was 
delighted that any tenants thought twice before appeal- 
ing against his rents. No more business could be trans- 
acted that day by Murdoch, the honest and unimaginative, 
whose opinion of Art was the same as King George’s on 
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Shakespeare, great rubbish, only, in view of Sir Edward’s 
curious weakness, nothing must be said. His reading 
was the reading of files, rentals, ledgers and rent-rolls, 
varied with the reports of Commissions and Committees. 
His mind moved in Head Rents, Ground Rents, Tithe 
Rents, Gale day and Hanging Gale, Turbary and Fee 
Farm, and First, Second, and Third Term Rent-decisions. 
He was absorbed in the needs and daily accounts of 
the Estate. So prosaic and matter-of-fact his outlook 
that his prophecies seemed to Sir Edward a form 
of dyspepsia. As a matter of truth, had Isaiah and 
Jeremiah been Irish land-agents they could not have 
better foreseen and lamented the future. Sir Edward 
did not like being worried by passing business, or dis- 
tressed by the future, and Murdoch held his peace. 
Sufficient unto the day was the rent thereof! The day 
would surely come when it would not be sufficient, that 
was all. Behind his counter Murdoch sat, taking rent, 
and skilfully talking about Elections with Protestants 
and cattle with Catholics, and always listening and 
guessing which way the wind would blow without letting 
any one be the wiser. He was endowed with that 
supreme common sense which sees further than prophet 
and more wisely than poet. He knew the beginning of 
the end a generation in advance. He only hoped the 
diminishing good times would last Sir Edward. He had 
seen the Church disestablished with stupefied amaze. 
He had deduced the end of Landlords and the end of 
British government in Ireland. He would see the end 
of one but not of the other. When he lay in his snug 
grave the red deluge would come. As it was, he was 
not going to tell Sir Edward that he might as well resign 
his seat in Parliament. He could never hold it. He 
overheard murmurs outside walls and between payments 
and whispers at fairs. He caught hints from his boon 
companion, Father MacOssian. He knew, too, that 
Presbyterians could be trusted on every subject but one, 
whereas there was only one on which he could be sure 
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of Catholics. The next Election would show whether he 
was right. 

Meantime the Estate ran like an old watermill, hoary 
and picturesque with age. It sucked and sifted the 
sweat and energy of the country for miles round in its 
slow-turning wheel. It gathered tribute and produce, 
and it distributed them again in wage and work. Slowly 
the rusty wheel creaked from Quarter to Quarter. Slowly 
a hundred cogs moved and clicked in their place, and 
everything pretended to go on as it always had, as 
though there never was or could be any change. Agents, 
clerks, land-stewards, bog-bailiffs, gardeners, gamekeepers 
carried out dilatory functions. Wages, jointures, salaries, 
tithes, taxes, pensions, mortgages were paid. Timber 
and cattle and game were sold. Stores and tools were 
bought. There was enough, and sometimes a little over, 
for everybody. Even the white ducks and fantails had 
a surplus of corn which was obligingly removed by 
numbers of industrious rats. Sir Edward leaned back 
in his walled kingdom with all possible satisfaction. 
Secret Societies had ceased among the people. The 
Pope’s emissaries were not abroad. The deluded and 
misinformed British Government had interfered enough. 
He could administer the Patriarchy in peace. 

Sir Edward ran it on the tri-denominational pattern. 
At each corner of the Demesne was a tiny Gothic lodge. 
The lodges were divided among the Churches of Christ 
which are in Ireland: one to the Church called Church 
of Ireland, one to the Church called Roman, and one to 
the Kirk. All three Churches deserved support from the 
point of view of the Estate: the Roman, because it held 
the allegiance of the outlying tenants ; the Presbyterian, 
because it produced a useful supply of steady stewards 
and keepers; and the Church of Ireland, because of its 
excellent local arrangements for the salvation of the 
Deluce family. A genial tolerance infected Sir Edward. 
He was indifferent to the creed of retainers who amused 
him. Their length of service varied between twenty and 
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fifty years, until they became part of the landscape if not 
part of the family. His political and religious leniency 
was a little incomprehensible to the local Orangemen, who 
were devoted to him not the less. His life had not been 
motiveless. He had excelled on the concertina. He had 
won the Grand Military. And he felt stern displeasure 
with Australian Cricket and Impressionist Painting. 
These were developments that grieved him even more 
than the disuse of top-hats in the House of Commons. In 
the House he still admirably and silently represented the 
Borough, and in times of political crisis he had frequently 
saved the Empire by playing a soothing hand of whist 
with Disraeli. 

Sir Edward began the day by painting out St. Paul’s 
nose. Then leisurely setting out to the garden, he con- 
templated white ducks against green water, and red sally- 
wood behind both. A squadron of gardeners were galvan- 
ised into action as he drew into sight. Broken-down 
pensioners on the lawn began fumbling dead leaves as 
worn and tattered as themselves. It was part of Sir 
Edward’s system that nobody could be dismissed, and 
that from the aged a pretence of work drew full wages. 
He would not allow any labourer or tree to which he 
was accustomed to be removed. Sometimes Murdoch 
did a little weeding in his absence, but any picturesque 
Do-nothing missing on Sir Edward’s return was instantly 
restored. Trees that were fallen were irrecoverable, and 
a strict embargo had been laid, that even the privileged 
Macilroy dared not break with his axe. When an old 
tree was wounded by the wind, Sir Edward was always 
first on the spot with steel surgicals and tar-and-brush 
dressings. When a tree was finally condemned, he would 
take Macilroy aside to receive the fatal order, and avoid 
passing the tree’s block for a fortnight until the stick 
was sold and the poor had gleaned the ‘lop and top’ 
for firing. But he mourned every tree that fell, and until 
the undergrowth rose over its place he seemed to see its 
leafy phantom. Strangely familiar a tree can become 
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that is visible from a dwelling-house. There was a great 
fountain-ash under which his grandfather had dined, and 
a giant billowy sycamore that had waved to him in his 
nursery. Théy had become as much part of the house 
as any of its timbers, and the thousand-diamonded shade 
their leaves threw in summer was as dear to him as his 
roof-tree. Cooling shade in the heat, and, when the winter 
storms blew the lake to foam and the foliage to shreds, 
they sang and whistled and screamed for company all 
night. No wonder Sir Edward preferred to let good 
timber doze and rot rather than break the shapes and 
harmonies to which he was accustomed. He was going 
to grow old with his trees. 

In the garden he found his sisters, KEuphemia and 
Sophia. They were relics of the days when Irish evan- 
gelical families raised broods of marriageable girls to 
the Lord. Since the Union they had lost their home 
market. Nobody would marry them in London, and 
they fancied nobody in Dublin themselves. They became 
vigorous old maids instead of languishing wives. 

* Edward, did you remember to bring over the red cloaks 
and blue caps for the Sunday School scholars ?’ asked 
Sophia. ‘It is so important they should learn uniform- 
ity and decency.’ Edward remembered the caps and 
cloaks, but had forgotten the ordering. It was one of 
Sophia’s many schemes to make Kelvey a little more 
like a corner of England every year. Association football 
had been introduced the previous winter. Sir Edward 
had attended the first match, which he found proceeding 
busily in one corner of the ground while the ball reposed 
in another. Now it was his sisters’ turn. Grim and grey 
was Sophia, but ingenious and full of religious grace. 
Human grace had long departed. Sister Euphemia, how- 
ever, was sharp and witty, filled with delicious malice 
and all social uncharitableness. She had an extra- 
ordinary quick way of fitting phrases to the moment, and 
inventing nicknames for neighbours. Her chaff became 
domesticated in the form of permanent jokes. Sir 
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Edward’s unfinished masterpiece she simply called ‘ Old 
St. Paul’s.’ And if this does not appear so funny, there 
was her celebrated reply, when showing a diminutive 
Empire bed fondly believed by the family to have served 
Marshal Ney. A visitor asked if. it was not too small 
for so great a hero. ‘No, he was a nex retroussé,’ ob- 
served Euphemia, whose nephews came to realise, even 
as schoolboys, that they had a ‘ damned funny aunt.’ 
Almost every afternoon the aunts went out to visit 
and console the poor for imaginary diseases in this world 
by the rather imaginary pleasures due in the next. A 
foretaste of paradisal food was even provided in the 
remains of broths and jellies from the Deluce kitchen. 
The Deluce religion was a comfortable one. The vulgar 
emotions connected with conversion or damnation were 
left to Methodists and people of a lower order. Church- 
going on Sundays, combined with keeping the County 
gentleman’s code, the Deluce family traditions, entailed 
what was vaguely called Heaven. The boys grew up with 
the sound idea that losing one’s soul had become unfashion- 
able, if not impossible. It simply wasn’t done amongst 
the gentry. There were many mansions, it was said, in 
the Kingdom of Heaven, and presumably County families 
would occupy some of them. So good the theory. By 
way of Christian practice the dear boys were taken by 
their aunts to console certain bedridden, the first article 
of whose excellent creed was that no Deluce could do 
wrong. This was put rather severely to the test when 
the boys, unused to the dirt and squalor, relieved their 
feelings by spitting upon the poor aforesaid. This had 
to be reported to Sir Edward in the garden, and was 
found to be in conflict with all views of courtesy and of 
running the Estate as a mutual aid and respect Corpora- 
tion. The boys were summoned. The spitting was not 
denied. Sir Edward looked grave. Then Richard 
hazarded: ‘We heard they were Home Rulers and 
were going to vote against you.’ Sir Edward answered : 
‘Never spit at the poor. The Bible’s against it. And 
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in Ireland never take offence if a dependent votes against 
you. His family and his happiness may be at stake. 
Remember what I say,’ and he began to laugh. ‘I tell 
you, Ed and Dick, Ill teach you to spit at my tenants. 
If you do it again I know what Ill do’ (the boys smiled 
sheepishly) ; ‘Ill have you brought up to be Bishops ! 
That ’ll teach you.’ At this appalling prospect, which 
had never dawned on the minds of either, both boys 
burst into tears and pleaded to be allowed to seek such 
normal employment as gamekeepers or engine-drivers. 
The idea of becoming Bishops was too terrible to bear. 
‘And wear white sleeves!’ groaned Richard. ‘And go 
to Church on weekdays !’ sobbed his brother. Sir Edward 
comforted them and continued his stroll. 

Once a year the boys were sent to a distribution 
of blankets to crones and mufflers to tramps, which 
drew the unworthy and the unclad from miles round. 

Compared to the females of the line Sir Edward and 
his brother Mornington were easy-going and inclined 
to dreaming. Sir Edward dreamed pleasantly on the 
plateaus of Art, while Mornington’s mind speculated 
amongst rather remote peaks of Finance. Sir Edward 
had the funds to secure a certain achievement. He 
could collect Italian pictures, and he was building a 
perfect Chancel and Apse to the four-square Church. 
Mornington had nothing to show for his financial schemes 
except a number of brilliant and far-fetched pamphlets 
about coinage, exchange, and such economic hallucina- 
tions as Bimetallism. Both brothers were impractical, 
and both sisters were efficient. They were always doing 
things instead of merely dreaming about them. The 
suffering poor described them as working with ‘ the venom 
of the angels!’ They distributed jellies and castor-oil to 
the sick. The oil was thrown away—‘ Sure, we know well 
it’s the dripping off corpses.’ They also distributed 
Bibles, English and Irish, among the Catholic tenants, 
which by the Priest’s directions had been politely received 
and nocturnally buried, the people apparently having an 
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old-fashioned prejudice against losing their souls! It 
was one of the gulfs that lay between the English and 
Irish minds. The cure-all and mend-all and end-all of 
English family life was treated as a snare and a poison 
by simple souls in Ireland. Between two surging waves 
of controversy the sisters Sophia and Euphemia tripped 
gingerly, and depositing copies innumerable of the said 
Scriptures in the cottages, tripped back dry-shod and 
awaited results. But there are never results in Ireland. 
There are sometimes explosions or disasters, and the 
country may take fire on the wings of an enthusiasm or 
a new Secret Society or a new agitation. But normal 
results, the mathematical or theoretical procession of 
effects from causes, are not to be expected. The Bibles 
were earthed. But Father MacOssian was tactful, and 
buried the hatchet with them. The sisters swallowed 
their disappointment, and began decorating the white- 
washed walls of their own Church. The pulpit was hung 
with artistic ironmongery, and garish specimens of needle- 
work were presented to the scrutiny of the Select Vestry, 
and, being found devoid of Popish symbols, allowed to 
cushion the hams of officiating clergy. Here again the 
sisters found themselves treading narrow ground. The 
Church of Ireland had no use for the truck or trash of 
Ritualism, and Sophia, who had a taste for heraldry 
and symbolism (and indeed, being once found by the 
celebrated Dr. Shillington engrossed in Guillim’s Display 
of Heraldry, had received her one and only proposal), had 
to keep quiet her addiction to the High Church. Sophia 
played the harmonium, but her thoughts wandered 
towards Dr. Pusey, and to services far more ornate and 
elegant and Englishlike than the plain, honest sessions 
at Kelvey Church, however airily lifted to Heaven upon 
strains which sounded suspiciously like an echo of the 
jigs danced in the Servants’ Hall on Saturday night. 
When Sir Edward moved his establishment across the 
channel to attend Parliament, the sisters temporarily 
came into their own. Conversation in the London circles 
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affected by Irish landowners being conducted on English 
lines, Euphemia’s jokes and sallies passed for screaming 
witin comparison. The day of the drawing-room epigram 
had not come,'and it was thought quite suitable for ladies 
to keep a little stock of curious epitaphs for retail at 
dinner-parties. Miss Euphemia varied them with accounts 
of Irish funerals, which left English hearers doubtful 
whether she was. very amusing or lived in a lunatic 
asylum. 

Sophia was diligent during the London season attend- 
ing High Churches and combating the first infection of 
Divorce or distribution of more than one husband to one 
wife. She joined a select group of unmarried clergymen 
and dames whose closest experience of a wedding was 
obtained by brawling at the weddings of others, that is 
to say, of divorced people who sought remarriage under 
Church cover. Some picturesque scenes were reported 
in the Church of Ireland Gazette, causing considerable 
embarrassment to Sir Edward, who would as well have 
‘barracked ’ at a cricket match as raised a protest in a 
sacred building. However, a chapter had been added by 
the Miss Deluces to English ecclesiastical annals. Sir 
Edward supposed it was the old Nonjuring and contro- 
versing blood running loose, and hoped no rumour would 
reach Kelvey. As it was, the Select Vestry were puzzled 
to hear by way of the Servants’ Hall that Miss Euphemia 
had been jilted in London and had tried to stop the banns 
in Church, but was coming home the same old maid as 
ever, which was a fair specimen of English fact filtered 
into Irish news. Anyhow, out of respect for Sir Edward 
there was nothing said. Besides, the family could be 
queer if they liked, and, whatever they did, could not be 
far wrong. 

The interchange of ideas or customs between Ireland 
and England has never been smooth sailing, and a week 
later the sisters received a ruder shock than attended 
their distribution of Bibles to Catholics. The red cloaks 
and blue caps arrived, and were triumphantly distributed 
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to the very nicest wee girls at Sunday School. At first 
all was well. The Village turned out to see the ‘ fancy 
dress’ as the scholars were marched to Church. But 
hardly was service over than the first pleasant surprise 
was submerged by the hidden consciousness of caste. 
The Village was divided into at least twelve classes and 
subclasses, between which there was neither marrying or 
giving in marriage, or even pouring of tea. When the 
representatives of various classes observed that their 
daughters had been reduced to the same social inferiority 
as their neighbours, and that everybody might think they 
were as good or better than another, there arose a mur- 
muring and heated indignation. In vain Sophia pleaded, 
in vain Euphemia jested. Every Sunday there were 
fewer red cloaks and fewer blue caps, until the last had 
been used to cover a bedridden relative or to decorate a 
scornful scarecrow in the fields. 

Such being the deeds and characters of the older 
generation of Deluces and their surroundings, feudal and 
social, we may trace a quiet Sunday at the Hall, but 
not before Sir Edward has finished one of his interminable 
strolls by looking in to see Murdoch and inviting him 
the next day for Sunday dinner, as his old friend Canon 
Hussey, and the Canon’s wife and Miss Vernisher, a neigh- 
bour, and an English friend of hers, were expected. 
Murdoch is agreeable, but nods his head as though to 
say, ‘Eat and be merry while you may, Sir Edward. 
These rent books will not coin sovereigns for ever.’ And 
Sir Edward queries the state of the County, and Murdoch 
shakes his head and says that the Canon’s land at Bally- 
nascraw is being boycotted by the Land League, and 
Sir Edward shakes his head and forgets all about it. 

He has far more beautiful things to think of. He has 
surrounded himself with works of art. His dining-room 
is fantastic with a weird, colossal Chinese screen. He 
has ornamented his study with Saints and Apostles limned 
by Filippino Lippi, and his drawing-room fireplace is 
made from fragments of a real Della Robbia altar ; while 
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the great glory of his collection hangs upon the stairs. 
It is the altarpiece by Carlo Dolchi from the Aldobrandini 
Chapel in Florence. Every morning and evening Sir 
Edward contemplates it, ascending or descending. To 
the boys it is the most familiar feature of the house. 
Painted in the finest Renaissance style, it represents the 
Saviour, clad in the Conservative colours red and blue, 
as Canon Hussey has often feelingly remarked, being 
entertained to dinner by the Aldobrandini family, the 
head of whom stands in gorgeous black and yellow 
doublet, with a look of gentlemanly appreciation, as 
though to say, ‘I am proud as a Catholic gentleman to 
entertain the Son of God,’ and generously overlooks the 
presence of the Magdalen, who has placed a little round 
alabaster box beside the gleaming Feet splashed with 
tears, while the Saviour’s Hand seems to shed aureoled 
blessing on all who tread the staircase at Kelvey... . 
But it was the Chinese screen with its unreal rabbits and 
grotesque horses, like animals from the Moon, that caught 
Richard’s fancy, and through the panel-hinges Edward 
slit holes through which they could sometimes watch the 
elder generation dine. 


CHAPTER V 
SUNDAY IN ULSTER 


SUNDAY was a grey recollection to boyhood at Kelvey. 
No shot could be shot and no fish could be fished. Trousers 
superseded knickers. Catholic and Protestant treated 
each other as though already in the next world. Caubeen 
and frieze trudged to Mass, Caroline hats and cheap 
tweeds to Church. It was a day of solemn calm, pierced 
only by a canonised kettledrum ringing in the Church 
tower, and scattering the blasphemous jackdaws into the | 
limes. Under a huge wooden hatchment of the Deluce 
arms the veteran sexton dragged the rope. A plunging 
share in bell pulling was the only amusement practicable 
on Sunday. The sexton had one leg and one topic of 
conversation, the Crimean campaign, and this was as 
monotonous as the accompanying thump, thump! of 
his replica. For a decade his tale had been heard 
kindly, but it had become a nuisance, and there was no 
escape from it near Church or churchyard. The Crimea 
afforded artful allusion, plain parallel or crushing com- 
parison with every possible topic or event. ‘It was 
colder weather than this in the Crimee, sir,’ or hotter, as 
the case might be! 

The sexton had a mysterious attraction to the boys 
as disposer of corpses. He knew the exact lie of every- 
body who had been buried in the churchyard for half a 
century, and how many registered inches went to each 
family. As the ground was limited, and everybody in- 
sisted on being buried in the arms of their kin, the sexton 
had become very adroit in cutting under and behind and 
even through the dead to enable their descendants to 
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share their rest. He had also sole charge of the family 
vault, the one corner of Kelvey forbidden to the boys. 
He was little changed from the order of fossores or Chris- 
tian grave-delvers in theCatacombs. Creedsand Churches 
grow and vary, die or are disestablished, but Death is 
constant, and his acolytes remain the same in all countries 
and centuries. The same grim rite, the same jests (‘ alas, 
poor Yorick’), and the same mouldy, moldwarp appear- 
ance. The sexton’s other duties involved a weekly 
elimination of dead or sleeping bats from the pews, 
and gulping once a month in the vestry what the Vicar 
gave him to finish of the consecrated wine. But this 
latter practice Aunt Sophia had stopped in the name 
of Dr. Pusey. 

The bell was uttering last peals and the boys rushed 
up the creaky stairs into the gallery reserved for the 
Deluce family. The family (with Sir Edward in the 
corner) sat on the right, while the servants were divided 
from them like the goats from the sheep on the Day of 
Judgment. Thump, thump! went the sexton, as though 
he were moving up the aisle against Sebastopol. Desks 
were cleared for action, and his warning signal whispered 
into the vestry—‘ Sorr Edward’s sated!’ Out came 
Canon Hussey, a fine old turkey of the pre-Disestablished 
breed, and began gobbling the words of Morning Prayer 
with appetising sounds! Out came the shy, erratic, 
short-sighted Curate, Mr. Phim, pecking the air and 
feebly apologetic for being in the way of nobody in 
particular, and usually colliding slightly with a desk or 
tripping on a hassock, to both of which he would bow in 
further apology before ensconcing himself in a corner and 
screwing up voice and vim to read the Lessons. Out 
popped the organ-stops and sounds as of a glorified 
concertina under Aunt Sophia’s manipulation. Out came 
Aunt Euphemia’s powers of song! Out came Hymn- 
books, and out of the window went Richard’s thoughts 
wandering, though conscious to the minute how much 
more service remained, . . . The Vicar was stating the 
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Ten Commandments in a muffled bellow and the choir 
were bleating the answer, ‘ Lord have mercy on us and 
incline our hearts to keep this law.’ The emphasis varied 
on this, as though the Commandments had not been 
generally known and were being revealed for the first 
time to the startled and penitent parish. Surely nobody 
breaks Commandments in civilised days, reflected Richard. 
Idolatry, covetousness, stealing, murder, how absurd ! 
‘What’s adultery?’ he whispered to Edward. ‘Oh, 
when the milkman puts water in the milk,’ was the 
answer. ‘Who’s the old girl in the Vicar’s pew?’ 
‘Miss Vernisher. . . . Comingtolunch. Looksas though 
she could kiss a goat between the horns. Lend me six- 
pence for the plate,’ for the collection had started. Sides- 
men and an occasional Constable took round the brass 
plates. The new Constable was coming up the stairs. 
He took the servants first, and found himself staring 
helplessly across the low wooden partition. He had not 
noticed the family private door outside. Bowing over, 
he made a despairing sweep with the Holy Saucer to 
dish the family alms, but neither Sir Edward or Aunt 
Euphemia took any notice. Convulsions invaded the 
boys. The Constable stood in blushful panic. But cour- 
age never failed the Royal Irish Constabulary. Good 
gracious! he was climbing the partition, and already one 
enormous boot was over before the butler could arrest 
and lead him to the proper entry. It was one of the 
incidents that relieved the monotony of the Sunday 
round. 

The sermon invited dreaming. The Canon had really 
little to say. Sir Edward was thinking of the coming 
Election, and when he could think of nothing more, 
began gently sketching the Curate on a flyleaf of the 
Prayer Book, heavily bound and stamped with the Deluce 
arms. The Canon was mourning the glebe lands lost by 
the Disestablishment. Aunt Euphemia was recalling 
the musical splendours of the Chapel Royal in London, 
which she thought nearer Heaven by a hundred feet than 
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any other spot on earth. The reverent congregation sat 
as though thought neither entered nor left them, which 
in the Orient is considered a high state of religion. Richard 
had exhausted his imagination on everything in sight, 
the backs of people in their straggling, irregular lines, and 
the stiff Old Testament scenes in the painted windows. 
He was tired revolving what sort of an angel Canon Hussey 
would turn into, or the use of that curious little window 
in the roof gable. As it was too high for man’s look-out, 
he decided that it must. be intended for God to look in 
through. There was a wonderful glass of Solomon in all 
his glory which the Vestry had only permitted on con- 
dition a beard was added, lest it might be mistaken for 
the Virgin Mary ! 

Edward sat next to his father with the stolidity of 
decorous heir-apparency. He never imagined the day 
when he and his father would come to Kelvey Church for 
the last time together, and one would be left and the 
other would return to live in the Hall. Sir Edward and 
Queen Victoria and the Estate seemed as permanent as 
the constellations. Nor could he imagine a day when 
Murdoch would not be sitting in that third pew, or Canon 
Hussey not coming to Sunday lunch, or Mr. Phim not 
colliding with something. Good Heavens! the poor man 
had just walked into a brass lamp-stand! Well, that 
meant service over. 

The pleasure of divine worship lay in completion. The 
congregation cleared like smoke out of a draughty room. 
The sexton hung over Aunt Sophia to add a last reminis- 
cence of the Crimee, and the boys bolted home for a half- 
hour in their private museum before lunch. On Sunday 
there was a time-honoured appearance of the clergy, with 
sometimes a stray missionary collecting Protestant pennies 
in such forlorn causes as putting down Ritualism in 
England, or converting Romanists in Achill or Buddhists 
in India. The Canon was a stout trencherman, and 
handed up his plate as blithely as an almsdish. Dis- 
establishment had made him a philosopher. The World 
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had robbed him and his profession. He was not loath 
to pick back some of the good things belonging to this 
World. He enjoyed fair faces and good whist, but roast 
goose was his delect. So many of those birds had he 
consumed that he had developed a dialect that was 
anserine. His laughter had become one long exhausted 
form of hissing, while his ribframe rose and shook between 
his shoulders. Sunday was not complete without his 
formula, ‘Ill try a little goose,’ for he had been years 
at the trial stage. It became a Sunday amusement with 
the boys to see how many trials he could be persuaded 
to make, for Sir Edward had the hospitable sense, and 
no prophet of God asked for goose or pudding in vain, 
even unto the third and fourth portion. The Canon was ~ 
accompanied by his faithful-wedded wife, known to the 
boys as a decantress of gooseberry wine, but a forlorn old 
frump and Diocesan Dorcas, who made better clothes for 
the poor than for herself. The sort of person, Richard 
thought, who would be served a gold crown and rainbow 
petticoats in Heaven to make up for drabbiness on earth. 
The Canon was preposterously devoted to Sir Edward. 
All Sir Edward’s ways became his ways and all Sir 
Edward’s jokes became his jokes as surely as most of 
Sir Edward’s geese passed sooner or later into the Canon- 
ical constitution. In trains and at Synods he quoted 
Sir Edward this and Sir Edward that, and had become 
intensely jealous of Mrs. Hussey, who had only to wheeze 
some remark to Sir Edward to be quenched by a sally 
from the Canon, or swept away on a torrent of hissing 
laughter. The Curate was too shy to speak, and could 
be relied on to strike some hidden piece of furniture and 
founder into silence early in the day. 

Miss Vernisher, squiress of Bullockmore, was seated 
between the Canon and Sir Edward. In her day she was 
believed to have considered proposals from several 
deceased Bishops, who did not live to tell or rebut the 
tale. Her chief accomplishment lay in Biblical riddles. 
The Canon seldom made much conversation across Miss 
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Vernisher, and for all his herculean hissing at any frag- 
ment of Sir Edward’s humour received little from her 
save the proverbial Boo! or whatever is the traditional 
address to geese. Besides, her fancies had strayed with 
old age from the ecclesiastical to the military state. 
Incurably romantic, she had enticed a number of vaga- 
bond adventurers to visit Bullockmore. She was accom- 
panied this Sunday by a broken-down army-remount 
buyer, whom she referred to as ‘ her husher,’ a reference 
to that splendid corps of the White Arm, the Huzzars. 
The aunts circled the ‘husher’ with Curate and boys 
wedged between. 

Miss Vernisher was explaining the great position of her 
beau at Court. He was taking a country rest from his 
duties, which consisted of ‘ cavaleading beside the Quane 
in Piccadilly and carrying her toureen on a plush napkin.’ 
‘“Toureen ?’ asked Sir Edward ; ‘ does he carry soup in 
it?’ ‘It’s her wee crown he carries.’ It sounded like 
a riddle, but Aunt Euphemia guessed that she meant 
tiara, and the conversation could be continued. The new 
arrival had put the Canon considerably out. Miss 
Vernisher ignored him, and made openings and intro- 
ductions to the huzzar’s best stories, to which Sir Edward 
was pleased to contribute a little courteous amusement, 
while the Canon covered his discomfiture under a steady 
automatic hooting. The climax came after the meal, 
during an inspection of old china and those faded china 
marks which cause as intense heart-burning to china 
collectors as watermarks among stamp collectors. China 
was not the huzzar’s subject, but Mrs. Hussey timorously 
expressed some real information, whereat the Canon 
grew greatly nervous, then hugely fidgety, and at last 
totally exasperated. Seizing one of the few priceless 
pieces in the cabinet, he brought it down several times 
like an auctioneer’s hammer on the table, shouting, 
‘I like old things too! I like old things!’ In the 
general rush to relieve him of the family treasure Mrs. 
Hussey was forgotten, and even the huzzar had been 
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pushed aside. The Canon’s manceuvre was temporarily 
successful ! 

The huzzar scented rivalry, and with some swagger 
began talking about cardplay and the large sums he had 
lost or won at White’s, the Batchelors’, the Army and 
Navy, and wherever the Queen’s escort divert them- 
selves. It was unfair on Sunday, and the Canon was 
staggered. He had already summed up the huzzar as a 
‘ shoundree’ more than a ‘ boolimskee,’ meaning he was 
a fool more than a knave, but this was knavish. The 
Curate tried to come to his chief’s rescue with reminis- 
cences of a whist drive. The soldierly scorn with which 
the huzzar turned to crush the Curate was not needed, 
for immediately on opening conversation the Curate struck 
an unseen table and sank to the sofa, where he was heard 
explaining to Aunt Euphemia that, had it not been for 
his short-sight, he would have entered the Navy, not the 
Church. Whereat Aunt Sophia said: ‘ You should have 
gone into the Navy. Doctors advise the short-sighted to 
go to sea.’ This the Canon insisted must be a pun, and 
began hissing in his hands. But the huzzar would not 
relax tales about cardplay and the great sporting world 
from which Irish Clergymen, and apparently even Irish 
Landlords, were cut off. If it had only been chess the 
Canon might have challenged him, but he disliked cards 
on Sunday unless Sir Edward gave the lead. The ladies 
grew interested. The Curate withdrew to afternoon 
service in a distant part of the parish, and the Canon 
found himself, like some deep-theology leviathan, panting 
in the shallows of the world. ‘I should be sorry to leave 
this house without trying whether my play is as good as 
your port, Sir Edward,’ stated the huzzar, and his host 
rang for the cards. He also had been waiting for a lead. 
If a guest asked for cards, cards he should have. 

The butler brought out a card-table, and Miss Euph- 
emia sat down. For a moment the Canon swayed in the 
gust of mild temptation. He enjoyed whist well enough 
to play it well, and he played it well enough to beat this 
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conceited Englishman. It was Sunday, and he stroked 
his chin. His scruples caught Sir Edward’s eye, for his 
host motioned him. Relieved by Sir Edward, he dropped 
opposite Euphemia to play against Miss Vernisher and 
her abominable beau. The huzzar saw possible advan- 
tage, and mentioned, ‘ We play for stakes?’ ‘Not as 
a rule,’ said Sir Edward, ‘ unless a guest insists.’ ‘ Well, 
I don’t like robbing the Clergy,’ sneered the huzzar, 
‘ but > ©Qh, I’m not afraid,’ snorted the indignant 
Canon; ‘I like cards, I like cards!’ and with a deep- 
drawn breath, ‘I like good stakes!’ For the honour of 
the Church of Ireland he felt he was called to do battle. 
And battle was joined, but however good the cards, the 
huzzar always won. The children of this world are wiser 
in their cardplaying than the children of light, especially 
when they know how to cheat. The Canon soon found 
himself owing more than he could pay. The Morning 
Collection was burning in his capacious pocket, but that 
was not to be thought of. The cards were re-shuffled 
and dealt. The Canon lost, and was further lost in 
thought. -‘ Will you make it double or quits, sir, on the 
next rubber, and will you accept as my stake the title- 
deeds to the Townland of Ballymascraw ?’ he asked at a 
final venture. The huzzar looked a little surprised, but 
Sir Edward, who had watched his play carefully, was 
nodding reassuringly, ‘ Yes, the Canon owns the Town- 
land, and fine land it is.’ The huzzar greedily accepted 
the stake. The huzzar shuffled the cards with a gleam in 
his eye, but it was nothing to the look in the Canon’s, 
which his rival mistook for stupid defiance. Once more 
the game went to the huzzar. The Canon rose, and 
going to the writing-table made out a transfer of the 
Townland of Ballymascraw. Sir Edward began laugh- 
ing cheerily and whispering to his sister, who passed it on 
to Miss Vernisher. ‘Oh, me poor husher, me poor 
husher ! ’ that lady wailed to her startled partner, * you ’re 
ruined utterly and entirely.’ The huzzar had often been 
ruined before, and showed signs of surprise rather than 
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collapse. He blinked for an explanation. ‘ They ’re 
boycotted lands, me husher!’ screamed Miss Vernisher. 
‘Well, what the devil’s that?’ Sir Edward explained, 
‘ As they are boycotted, it is impossible, almost dangerous, 
to collect rent from them, or to use them in any way ; 
and as taxes have to be paid on the score of ownership 
it is less expensive not to own Ballymascraw. But you 
may be able to dispose of them at White’s.’ With an 
oath the huzzar threw the transferring deed into the fire, 
and was withdrawn by Miss Vernisher towards her 
barouche. . . . That evening the Canon counted the two 
Collections in the presence of his vestrymen with a good 
conscience, and threw a gusto into his sermon, which begot 
unusual fervour among the females of his congregation, 
and brought Owny, the village fool, weeping into the 
vestry. Poor Owny was a favourite of Sir Edward and 
a good judge of doctrine, for every Sunday he attended 
Chapel, Church and Meeting in turn. The fool found 
them all alike! 

As long back as Richard could remember, his father 
went tramping in the evening to watch the flight of the 
rooks, or to be entranced by the shapes and colours of 
the clouds. This evening there was a sunset of clear 
fine-spun gold filigree, which showed all the lines and 
certainty of having been built and not dreamed. It 
seemed impossible that the blocks of red and orange gold 
could coalesce so quickly and bring down so much delicate 
beauty in their collapse. But they were gone while Sir 
Edward was taking his stroll, and by the time he returned, 
a pearly grey had descended westward, staining without 
altering the shape of all the trees and hills round the 
lake to a concolorous grey. Behind the ashen hills the 
full moon began climbing like a red fire balloon. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE PARNELLITE ELECTION 


Murpocu had not uttered a word during Sunday. It 
was his way to retain unpleasant news. On Monday 
morning he reported that Lord Clontibret’s agent, Colonel 
Flood, had sent private word that Sir Edward’s seat in 
Parliament would be contested, and that Parnell had the 
audacity to send a whipper-snapper of a secretary to 
wrest the Borough ...and...and... the impas- 
sive Murdoch could say no more. 

There was no doubt that the Election would turn on a 
popular vote which had hitherto been at the mercy of 
uncertain and uncoalescing forces. After O’Connell had 
split with Young Ireland, the Whigs had had their day in 
Ireland until some ironist discovered that Pontius Pilate 
was the first Whig! That epigram finished the Whigs in 
a Christian country. The group called the Pope’s Brass 
Band followed, until the Faithful found them more brazen 
than Papal. Then Home Rule had been born among 
Protestant Liberals and Professors, but with the failure 
of the gentry to seize and guide the mane of slow galloping 
opportunity it had fallen to the priests, and been conse- 
quently nailed to the counters of Belfast as Rome Rule 
disguised. 

Sir Edward set to work immediately, writing to every 
good Protestant, every doubtful Presbyterian, and every 
affluent Catholic. He would not envisage defeat as pos- 
sible. Sophia and Euphemia were indefatigable, and the 
rumour of Sophia’s High Church views was triumphantly 
dispelled when she played the ‘ Boyne Water’ during 
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and rode over to place the ‘ Man-eaters ’ at Sir Edward’s 
service in chivying lazy voters. Miss Vernisher con- 
stantly drove through the Borough with a bright blue 
parasol in the pelting rain. Old retainers swore they 
would vote for Sir Edward though they had to rise from 
the dead to do so, and the ‘ Two-oak’ faction prepared 
to draw the blood of the ‘ One-oaks.’ 

The annals of the quiet County became disturbed, and 
the livid flames of bigotry began to flicker. Who in 
Ireland is guiltless of bigotry ? It requires the tempera- 
ment of an atheist to be guiltless when bigotry is ac- 
counted zeal for God. But Irish bigotry is enough to 
turn God atheist. Only humour and human kindness 
keep it under. Sir Edward washed his hands of it from 
whatever quarter it flowed. When Orangemen de- 
manded the dismissal of his Catholic carpenter or Hiber- 
nians sent counter-threats to Murdoch, Sir Edward was 
equally unmoved. Both these Societies were supposed 
by each other to take an oath to wade in each other’s 
blood. Orangemen said the Hibernians took the oath, 
and Hibernians said Orangemen did ; but though the oath 
was duly hawked and examined and disposed of at every 
election fought about Home Rule in England or Ireland, 
nobody was ever produced who would take an oath that 
he had taken it! Not that anybody would have believed 
him if he had. Still, the rumour of such an oath was 
enough to stir feud and frenzy and fanaticism on every 
side. Owny the fool was unconcerned. 

The parish was electric with minor incidents. Sir 
Edward had dismissed a Protestant workman, who, 
going to Belfast for the first time, had strayed into the 
Catholic quarter, and been arrested throwing bricks 
through the windows of a Catholic Repository. His good 
excuse had been his personal hatred of bigotry! ‘ I don’t 
like the look of things,’ confided Murdoch, as he went over 
the electoral lists with his employer. ‘ By the way, the 
man you dismissed has sent round a subscription list on 
behalf of his family.’ ‘ But he still lives rent-free in one 
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of my cottages,’ protested Sir Edward. ‘You may as 
well add your subscription to the list,’ Murdoch said with 
a dry smile. Sir Edward’s eye lighted on the first name. 
It was that of: Father MacOssian the Parish Priest! Sir 
Edward had long ceased to expect cause and effect to 
correspond very strictly in Ireland. However, he was 
sure he could hold the Borough against Parnell. ‘I can, 
can’t 1?’ he asked his faithful agent. Murdoch shook 
his head. ‘* How do you know?’ ‘I know well enough, 
Sir Edward, though I never asked a man his politics or 
his religion yet. I know every Catholic means to vote 
against you, though they hate to do it. I know by the 
sign they gave me. Every one that leaves this office 
puts on his hat inside instead of outside the door. I 
know. I know.’ 

‘I think I shall pay the Catholic Bishop a visit,’ said 
Sir Edward quietly. More quietly Murdoch answered, 
‘ You will lose as many Presbyterian as you win Catholic.’ 
‘Well, there would be no harm?’ ‘No. You would be 
paying the Bishop a greater compliment than he could 
pay you.’ 

The next day Sir Edward and his heir paid Dr. John 
Sherrily a surprise visit. The Bishop was a dark horse 
in politics, however bright a light in religion. Remote 
and apart from his people, none shared his thought 
and none foresaw his designs. No priest dared visit 
him unless summoned. He had been brought up in a 
hard school, learning Homer in the hedgerow until the 
day he walked to Maynooth and was hammered into a 
student till the proud day when he was chosen to hammer 
others as a professor. Thence his renown had spread, 
and suddenly, by choice of the Diocese, which had for- 
gotten him by sight, and the clemency of the Holy See, 
which heard his name for the first time, he had been 
made Bishop of Clontibret. 

Near the Borough he lived, like a lonely hill-deity, his 
black gown turned to purple, and his mother curtseying 
to him on the roadside. He had attended the Vatican 
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Council, and had criticised before accepting a Dogma to 
which the whole Catholic world now bowed. He was a 
cultured Gallican of the old school and a Conservative 
at heart, but he stood by his people. His exertions to 
prevent their homes being broken brought him into 
violent conflict with Lord Clontibret’s agent, Colonel 
Flood. The Colonel, not content with fighting him tooth 
and nail, had imported a bacchanalian leader-writer to 
attack the Bishop at so much an explosion in the local 
Orange Standard, to which due reply was made every 
week from the firing office of the Gaelic Advocate. The 
Bishop, immersed in study, read neither. ‘What put 
the Cross on me breast?’ he would ask his priests, 
‘shtudy! shtudy! shtudy!’ He had written his reply 
to the Irish problem in marble and stone. As a youth 
he had dreamed the dream of a mighty Gothic cathedral 
lifting the trodden hearts of his people upon its pinnacles, 
and, as most of his Diocese lived in America, he had been 
able to pay the costs of his dream in old age. 

Sir Edward could not help admiring the Cathedral in 
the distance. The uprushing tower and pinnacles of 
grey limestone cut the distant horizon with the frozen 
throbs of a fierce ecstasy. The great tower seemed to 
pierce the travelling mists and to divide the transient 
cloud-rack like some gigantic arrow-head slipping from 
the divine bow. A choir of seraphic bells sang the hours 
from a kestrel-haunted belfry. The people who should 
have lived along the rising road and clustered their 
cottages under the shadow of the Cathedral were in 
America. If they had stayed at home, they could not 
have paid to build it. To them too it was only a dream. 

The Bishop met Sir Edward on the doorstep with the 
stately greetings of the older generation to which they 
both belonged. His features were sunk and scooped out 
like an old bog between the high cheek-bones. An untidy 
halo of white hair hid his skull, and his clear, keen eyes 
showed they could read human parchment as closely as 
the folios of the Fathers, Travel and learning had given 
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him the feel of the Continent. The Catholic Church was 
not tribal or local or even Irish to him. He saw the 
Church sceptred and girt with the spiritual sword and 
orbed by the ,Canon Law, and Christendom the dim 
appanage of a Holy Roman Emperor. (He had applied 
not unsuccessfully to the Austrian Emperor as such on 
behalf of his Cathedral Bazaar.) He saw society as Dante 
saw it, divided into the three Estates of Nobles, Clergy 
and God’s Folk. Abroad he had found the Clergy and 
Nobility upholding each other. In Ireland, it was true, 
the Folk and the Faith bared bosoms in each other’s 
defence, but he had often regretted that Landlords 
demanded the privileges without the duties of Feudalism. 
They passed him by like a leper. 

He was surprised to see Sir Edward at his doorstep, 
and divined in a flash that the Election must have 
brought him there. To save him any embarrassment the 
Bishop immediately mentioned politics. He was glad 
the Conservatives had such a good candidate. Frankly, 
he would be sorry to see Sir Edward put out of Parlia- 
ment, and sorrier still if he left Ireland. In his suave 
_ old-fashioned manner he tried to hint that defeat was 
coming. Like Murdoch, he also knew. Sir Edward 
was careful not to ask for his vote, but he received the 
impression, which he valued more, that the Bishop would 
really have liked to vote for him. For were they not both 
fine old Irish gentlemen living into a newer time ? 

Sherry was brought in by an innocent, whom the 
Bishop had adopted rather than send to an asylum. He 
wore a glorious grin from ear to ear, and bowed low to 
Sir Edward, with a blessing in Irish on his tongue. ‘ It 
does me good,’ observed the Bishop, ‘ to see how nearly 
the Kingdom of Heaven can be approached by one who 
could never become a Professor at Maynooth.’ Sir 
Edward also kept a privileged fool (as was the old custom), 
and answered: ‘I sometimes think the fools are right. 
Owny, our innocent at Kelvey, cannot think, but he 
often says something to make me think, I shall regret 
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the day when they are all collected and shut up in these 
miserable asylums. They are perfectly happy as it is.’ 

Sir Edward sampled the sherry, and declared he could 
not match it in his cellars. Had he read aloud the Creed 
of Pope Pius the Fifth, he could hardly have pleased the 
Bishop more. They talked of the fine old times, which 
is the appropriate subject for fine old gentlemen, and 
finally, as they rose to leave the room, Sir Edward said 
eurtly: ‘I cannot tell you how much I regret the tone 
of our Standard towards you.’ The Bishop smiled. ‘I 
suppose you must regard our Advocate as an Advocatus 
Diaboli. I believe Colonel Flood hired the pen which, 
though chiefly devoted to me, I never read. But, to 
tell you the truth, if he did not, I would have to hire it 
myself!’ ‘To attack you?’ asked the amazed Sir 
Edward. ‘Certainly. As long as the Bishops are 
standing up to the arrows of contumely, the people will 
be found behind them. A southern Bishop asked me 
to recommend the best missioners to rouse his people’s 
fervour. I recommended his opening an Orange Lodge, 
with Colonel Flood as Grand Master.’ The electors 
would have been amazed to witness their laughter. 

The Bishop’s carriage was waiting to take Sir Edward 
and his son to the station. It was a graceful courtesy, and 
perhaps the most overt act of political assistance the 
Bishop could offer. Sir Edward looked forward to be 
seen by the Catholics in the episcopal gig. It was a 
closed carriage, unfortunately, and as nobody but the 
Bishop ever drove in it, nobody took the trouble to lift 
their eyes. It was true that men removed their hats 
languidly, and a devout soul crossed herself in a window, 
but Sir Edward failed to be noticed even by two well- 
known night-poachers, who were content with making 
acts of Faith, Hope and Contrition as he passed. When 
old Protestant friends ignored the carriage and contents 
altogether, Sir Edward began laughing at his position, a 
laugh which he controlled on reaching the station and 
stepping into the steadfast gaze of Dr. MacSolomon, the 
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seven foot of Presbyterian rectitude that ministered at 
Kelvey First Meeting House. The minister was pained 
by the glimpse he had of Sir Edward riding in the chariot 
of the Whore of Babylon, though he exchanged salutations 
agreeably enough. The total result of Sir Edward’s 
pilgrimage had been to lose one vote ! 

But he had made a friend, for that evening the Bishop 
visited the Seminary set on an opposite hill, and searching 
in the shelves for some tattered, bog-water-logged 
volumes, which had been sacked by Rapparees from 
Kelvey two centuries before, sent them to Sir Edward 
with his compliments. What history is sometimes 
scribbled in the margins of old Irish books! These con- 
tained a hedge schoolmaster’s poem in the Great Ran- 
naighact metre, one of the dying efforts of classical Irish 
literature, some eighteenth-century accounts, the list 
of a priest’s chattels in the Low Country, and brown 
stains of blood, but whether it was the blood of the priest 
or of the Rapparees, who had left their books as well as 
their souls to the Church, history did not tell. Sir 
Edward put them back into his shelves without opening 
their pages. 

The Election was fought with formal fury. The rival 
press issued solemn appeals varied by ridiculous lampoons. 
Sir Edward’s character as a Landlord, as a family man, 
and as an artist was aspersed by well-meaning ladies 
writing in the Gaelic Advocate, while the Orange Standard 
piled rancour on the Bishop and contempt on the Nationa- 
list candidate. Libels are thrown at an Irish election 
as lightly as confetti at a wedding, and with the same 
effect apparently, for the candidates merely duck their 
heads and pass on with an artificial smile. 

To add to the fair’s fun, the Parnellite Mr. MacFeely 
had arrived on the scene, and was threatening with rather 
rabid rhetoric to pull down the Deluce Demesne walls. 
He was a remarkable young man, with all his hysterical 
passion given to the service of his Church and his Chief. 
Not only did he know all that was humanly possible to 
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know of Canon Law, but he had acquired a supernatural 
knowledge of Land Bills, a subject on which it was gener- 
ally held only Mr. Gladstone, Mr. MacFeely and the Devil 
knew anything worth while. By the clergy he was 
regarded as the most diabolical defender of revealed 
religion in his time. He had arrived in the constituency, 
and proceeded to throw holy water and vitriol in equal 
splashes, which provoked Orangemen to meet in secret 
session and to pass resolutions which must have caused 
great pain to the Pope; and Miss Euphemia to concoct 
brilliant letters to all the electors (which Miss Sophia 
sent in the wrong envelopes) ; and Canon Hussey to say 
it was the greatest outrage since the Disestablishment ; 
and the Reverend Phim to ride out on his bone-shaker in 
so distracted a state of mind as to incur instant collision ; 
and Miss Vernisher to inform her ‘ husher ’ that if he were 
a man he would send a challenge to Mr. MacFeely. From 
all of which it may be deduced that Sir Edward was 
unusually loved though he had outlived the fine old 
times. 

Once Mr. Parnell came to the Borough amid Messianic 
scenes. An unkempt mob beleaguered the railway station 
with torches of paraffined turf burning in the night rain. 
In the swaying red flare the green-painted engine of the 
Great Northern drew the Dublin train to the muddy 
platform. By chance Richard caught one unforgettable 
glimpse. The pale contemptuous face of the Chief 
passed like a white swan against a bowing background 
of dark reeds. The Catholic clergy gave him that 
adoring smile which an Archangel could scarcely have 
drawn from the souls of the newly blest. Without a word 
Parnell passed into the hotel-carriage outside and spoke 
for single minutes against the blinding weather, against 
Landlords, and against time. Ten sentences of meditated 
whipcord cut the air and were dotted and dashed into 
reporters’ notebooks. A Landlord, he foretold the end 
of Landlords. A Protestant, he prophesied the end of 
Protestant ascendancy. Against the speckly weather- 
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worn Gaelic granites and old red sandstones in the crowd 
gleamed his face of white marble! He seemed made of a 
different texture, and his eyes lit by different stars astrally. 
He quickly finished and, allowing Mr. MacFeely to match 
his torrential words against the rain, withdrew into the 
waiting-room. Here he signed a few rain-soaked albums 
from the Convent, and pocketed a patriotic address from 
the local Asylum. Then he wrote a letter to a woman 
in England and caught the next train to Dublin. 

As the train drew out, the bands blared and torches 
blazed till they fell hissing into the puddles. Slowly the 
night swallowed the wet crowd, few of whom slept that 
night with the excitement of discussing the message and 
idealising the messenger. They could tell their children 
they had seen Parnell, and heard his voice renew the fight 
for Ireland. Somewhere withthe martyred Robert Emmet 
and the blessed Saints his place seemed fixed among the 
stars for ever. Behind the convent grille stainless nuns 
prayed for his welfare and his political success. The only 
romance which slipped into their secreted lives was the 
romance of Ireland. But in the train hurrying to Dublin 
the Chief sat silent and enigmatical. He had forgotten 
the Borough, forgotten Mr. MacFeely, forgotten the Land 
campaign and the speech he had made and the crowd 
he had roused. He was thinking of the ores and quartzes 
he had been trying and testing in the Wicklow mountains. 
He toyed with the thought of finding Irish gold one day. 
It was his crazy crack. In all else he was coldly and 
magnificently normal. Further and further from the 
Borough his train rolled through the night, but he had 
changed its representation at a blow, and the Deluces 
would hold it no more. 

There was drizzling rain on nomination day, steady 
rain on polling day, and pouring rain on the day the 
result was announced. Well had the voters voted, ex- 
hausting the poll of names from the cradle to the crutch, 
as the saying went. Rain had hindered neither the aged 
nor the sick from recording their vote, the sacred suffrage 
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by which Catholic and Protestant believed they were 
vindicating race and religion. Election agents left nothing 
undone, for it was a pious opinion that the God of Demo- 
cracy favours the largest bundles of ballots. From the 
font to the funeral every vote was watched, recorded, and 
watched again till the counting. The most notable suc- 
cess was on the Conservative side. The vote of a towns- 
man who had been buried the previous month was suc- 
cessfully voted by his brother. Determined efforts to 
vote a deceased lunatic by deputies from both sides 
were headed off by the Sheriff. 

Sir Edward arrived at the Courthouse while the votes 
were being counted. A silent, rain-sopped crowd divided 
to let him pass. The Courthouse was a gaunt Georgian 
Temple with the Royal Arms encrusted on the pediment. 
Within the ponderous pillars was a jerry-built theatre of 
Justice, all the naked paraphernalia of the Common Law, 
Witness Box, with a Grand Jury Pavilion hanging over the 
Court, and the Judge’s chair threatening emptily. The 
votes were being counted by lynx-eyed rivals, who at 
first sight might be supposed, by their slow, cautious 
finger movements and the watchful resource depicted on 
their countenances, to be trying to cheat each other at 
cards. Only patriotism and religion could have brought 
so many worthy neighbours and citizens to such a state 
of intense suspicion of each other. ‘That’s a spoilt 
vote!’ screamed a Nationalist agent, as Murdoch tried 
to save a vote for Sir Edward on which an enthusiast 
had added the words, ‘To Hell with the Pope.’ It was 
forfeited. At the next table a fierce altercation was in 
progress, for one bundle of twenty-five was found to 
consist of twenty-four of Sir Edward’s votes, cleverly 
trumped by one for Mr. MacFeely on the top ! 

‘ Welcome, Sir Edward !’ sounded a shrill, cheery voice 
at his elbow. ‘A most exciting Election indeed ! 
There’s been nothing like it since your grandfather 
defeated the Clontibret family. I have here a book of 
the Grand Juries. I would wish you to write your 
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honoured name under your grandfather’s.’ It was no 
less than Mr. O’Carolan, to whom we are constantly 
indebted for recondite knowledge concerning the County 
whose history ‘he was writing century by century. He 
pointed out to Sir Edward the signatures of the eighteenth 
century by which their sobriety could be gauged, or as 
more accurately stated in footnotes by the Clerk of the 
day—‘ drunk !—damn drunk !—dead drunk!’ He com- 
bined a taste for Celtic Antiquaria with advanced modern 
politics. He lived partly in the past and partly in the 
future. In the present he really had no time to live at 
all. With one hand he served the distant dream of 
‘Ireland a Nation,’ and with the other he deciphered 
charters and genealogies, all the musty dust-heap of 
history. In a generation that preferred hearing speeches 
to reading books, he had kept alive the sacred fire of 
Irish learning. At the bottom of his Fenian heart he 
valued the gentry not as landlords but as landmarks. 
Certainly he knew all their pedigrees and descents as 
accurately as their scandals and skeletons, which he kept 
as quiet as bones in a cemetery. He poured out a fresh 
spate of anecdote about each signer in the Grand Jury 
book, as though they were not dead a hundred years ago, 
or as though Mr. O’Carolan himself had been miraculously 
preserved in spirits of wine since the eighteenth century, 
and was uncorked for special occasions such as this 
Election ! 

To ease the deadly suspense he began describing the 
last duel fought in the County to Sir Edward, when a 
murmur and a movement drowned his voice and swept 
him and Sir Edward out of the Courthouse on to the steps 
outside, where the High Sheriff began reading the figures 
above the gabble and the rabble. 

‘Mr. Mackeely (shrieks) one thousand and twenty 
votes (screams); Sir Edward Deluce, Baronet (clamour) 
nine hundred and fifty-five (confusion). Mr. MacFeely 
is declared duly elected for this ancient and honourable 
Borough!’ (Riot! the Riot Act read—renewed riot.) 
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The two candidates were standing on either side of the 
Sheriff, the old order and the new. A semicircle of 
Parish Priests waved their broad brims slowly in the air, 
whereat the crowd, realising who had won, uttered what 
sounded like low painful moans that rose rapidly into 
exultant shrieks and then died down till the rain was 
audible. Nothing more unearthly or more unBritish can 
be imagined than the sound of the Irish crowd. Mr. 
Mac Feely began making a sarcastic speech of thanks to 
the Sheriff, to which the Tory Sheriff was paying not the 
least attention, and Sir Edward seconded the thanks 
with clenched fist and pale face in words that no one 
could hear except Murdoch, who stood looking as though 
the earth had opened and the whole system to which he 
belonged, Landlords and Grand Juries, rent-rolls and 
demesne walls, were about to disappear for ever. 

Sir Edward was mounting the family Bus, and bidding 
farewell to his supporters, who appeared far more crushed 
than he. On the box sat Mr. Vere, the family coachman, 
with a face masked like death, but so immobile that it 
would be hard to tell whether it was tear or rain water 
that was pouring down his cheeks. And the rain de- 
scended in an unameliorating drench. The vote had 
turned at last, for time is not less arbiter in Ireland than 
elsewhere, and the clock can only move to new hours, 
and change must follow change. Slowly the damp- 
stained Bus passed through the windy streets of the old 
Borough carrying away Sir Edward, Mr. Murdoch, and 
Canon Hussey like venerable alabaster images of a 
departed age. If they were members of ancient Society 
being carried to the guillotine, their faces could not have 
reflected more dignified pallor or more distant disgust 
while the coachman, like a Cruikshank caricature of a 
driver of tumbrils, drove the lumbering horses through 
the exultant groaning of a rioting crowd. 

As they passed the outskirts of the town, a group of | 
groaners pursued their retreat with more threatening 
signs than at the Courthouse. Sir Edward’s eyes peered 
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angrily out of the Bus. Then his placid face seemed to 
light up as though a whim of humour tickled the dispirited 
depths of his soul. ‘Look, Murdoch! They are wearing 
the mufflers distributed at Kelvey last Christmas. My 
mufflers ! my mufflers!’ Murdoch and the Canon burst 
into indignation. ‘To take a gentleman’s mufflers at 
Christmas, and put him out of Parliament before Easter ! ’ 
But Sir Edward felt so drolly comforted that he chuckled 
to himself the whole of the five-mile drive home, ‘ Even 
my mufflers turn against me,’ he murmured. ‘I knew 
it,’ said Murdoch, ‘ well I knew it.’ ‘ Never mind,’ con- 
cluded Sir Edward, as they sat down to a hot dinner of 
glorious goose and rubicund claret, ‘they will need my 
mufflers if they are not to catch sore throats after shouting 
on a day like this.’ 

When he had finished eating, and had sent home Agent 
and Chaplain comforted in the flesh if not in heart, Sir 
Edward wandered down the Italian loggia he had built 
for himself connecting the library and museum with 
Kelvey Hall. Here, within reach of his paint-brushes 
and his collections, he was wont of an evening to play a 
droning organ. His sisters had been supported to bed in 
states of semi-unconsciousness, and the boys were at 
school in England. . . . He pulled out the organ stops 
and began playing his own reveries. It was like climbing 
over a wall out of the cold and bitter night and losing 
himself in a kingdom of warm-coloured sound. .. . Oh 
those organ stops ... . Clarion, vox humana, Tremulant, 
Bourdon, full Diapason . . . Cornupean, Dulciana, wnda 
maris. . . . Fingering the keyboard, he could see the 
sunset rouge the pane. He seemed to be playing the 
omens of fine weather into the sky as he watched the 
pink hen-scratchings, the purple fillies’ tails, the crimson 
goats’-hair, and finally his infallible sign, a golden Noah’s 
Ark floating on the canary flood. Gladly he played the 
sun’s Requiem. . . . Bourdon and Tremulant again. 


CHAPTER VII 
PROFESSOR RAFFERTY 


Sir Epwarp spent most of the time between his defeat 
at the Polls and the return of the boys playing his organ. 
It was more soothing than tinkering and tincturing with 
‘Old St. Paul’s.’ As long as the boys could remember, 
Sir Edward disappeared regularly at twilight and blew a 
dulcet wheeziness up the corridor and through the whole 
house. Sometimes it sounded like one of those sad street 
organs that are used to wring the hearts of the passing 
compassionate, and sometimes it rose into a gentle gale. 
Sir Edward was playing when the boys arrived. They 
were late as usual, having waited an hour at Dundalk for 
a train that had gone to Portadown, and four hours at 
Portadown for a train that had preferred an alternate route 
to Clones. They stood waiting at the entrance of the 
corridor. They had read indignantly of their father’s de- 
feat, and rumours made their boyish minds not quite sure 
whether they would find Kelvey barricaded and besieged, 
and those mysterious masked Fenians, of whom Jimmy 
and Murdoch sometimes whispered, shooting the game or 
dynamiting the fish. Since the Election they had heard 
much about these Roman Catholics—‘ Roman Candle- 
sticks,’ Aunt Euphemia called them—nothing very de- 
finite, only an occasional murmur or half-finished remark, 
but it was always so curious. In years back Sir Edward 
had attended the funeral of a Roman Catholic Bishop, 
and Aunt Euphemia used to describe how they had seen 
and heard hundreds and hundreds of pounds shovelled 
into his coffin, and Aunt Sophia always regretted the 
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Richard had an idea that all Roman Catholics were 
poor, because they had ruined themselves building 
lovely churches. Once the boys drove past the Catholic 
Seminary, andithey overheard their uncle mentioning that 
it was a school, with blind masters who made the boys as 
blind as themselves! Richard had thrown his head under 
the rug and imagined the blindingirons. It was a terrible 
alarm, and he hoped that they would never catch him or 
Edward. It seemed dangerous to be driving sonear. He 
absorbed literally all his uncle said. He could feel the hot 
breath of the hot iron for days. And when he saw a live 
‘oyster shrink under lemon-juice he remembered. It must 
have been the terrible people at the Seminary who had 
lost his father his seat in Parliament. . . . But Kelvey 
seemed much the same. Jimmy had met them at the 
station. As they passed the Agency they had seen 
Murdoch with his grey head buried in ledgers and the 
lamplight burnishing his florid face. All the trees and 
gardeners and dependents and lodge-gates with the Deluce 
arms in wrought iron were in place, and the Church tower 
on sentinel, and the sexton stumping out to show them 
the election dent on his wooden leg. And there was the 
organ pouring draughty symphonies through the winding 
passages and nooks and corners of the old house. The 
world was unchanged. 

Sir Edward welcomed them with a gleam of pleasure. 
He never looked for troubles ahead or dragged regrets 
behind. The Election was forgotten, and the boys never 
heard it mentioned again. The talk was of school and 
shooting and the new gun he had bought for Richard. He 
had a new pony for Edward, whom he wished regularly 
to follow the ‘ Man-eaters.’ In theory, every Deluce ought 
to ride, and on the practical side it would fit him for a 
cavalry regiment. One day he might have to ride in a 
charge. A Balaclava was the supreme hope of the gentry. 
Suddenly he announced: ‘Boys, I have some news. 
Your Uncle Mornington is returning from America, and 
he is bringing Edwina.’ 
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‘Edwina? Is that the girl?’ ‘ Yes, Edwina is his 
only daughter, and should be a great tomboy if America 
has not turned her into a hothouse flower.’ ‘I hope she 
has a governess to keep her on the leash,’ remarked 
Edward. ‘ Notatall,’ said Sir Edward ; ‘ Uncle Morning- 
ton has easy views as to her education, and I expect he 
will allow you the pleasure of taking her out every day.’ 
The boys’ faces fell like blinds at the approach of night. 
‘Girls ought to be ducked,’ remarked Richard vaguely. 
‘Drowned!’ added Edward decisively. ‘You won’t 
always think so,’ smiled Sir Edward. 

Shooting days returned. After breakfast, guns were 
inspected, keepers chaffed, retrievers petted and cartridges 
counted. It seemed in the natural and social order that 
Sir Edward and his sons should shoot the snipe Heaven 
sent to the Kelvey bogs. God sent quails to Israel and 
snipe to Ireland. Ireland without bogs or bogs with- 
out snipe seemed inconceivable. Great is the weariness 
trudging the bogs, but of shooting snipe no sportsman 
tires. The fall of the last is as delicious as the fall of the 
first. No bird offers trickier shooting between its uprising 
and down-sitting. Once in a lifetime the persistent sniper 
may fell two at a single shot. Jimmy was invaluable. 
Forty years on the bogs had made him an exponent of 
snipe-lore, and though the snipe had obtained a certain 
revenge through his rheumatics, his keenness was undulled. 
He could calculate the influence of moon and wind on the 
snipe-mind. He could guess whether a red or a black bog 
suited snipiness at the moment. He knew the snipey 
corners for five miles round, and could move unerringly on 
the tuft or ditch where the wisp of birds would be found. 

Snipe brought a constant visitor to Kelvey in Professor 
Rafferty of Trinity. He came of ancient Irish name and 
minor County stock, and in the intervals of international 
fame was pleased to serve in the High Shrievalty of the 
humble County from which he traced his origin, His 
knowledge was magnificently distributed. He was a 
Doctor of Divinity. He wrote on Latin and Greek. He 
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talked in German and French. The history of Harmonics 
he knew, and the harmonies of History he taught. Hehad 
a weakness for knowing about everything, and even more 
for everybody; knowing about him. But he often said 
that he was prouder of being on the Grand Jury of the 
County than dining with the King of Greece. As for 
Queens, they were proud enough to be caught talking 
alone to the great Fellow of Trinity College. He asked 
nothing of his County except rapt attention and snipe 
shooting. He had lifted his voice and pen on the decay 
of preaching and conversation in Ireland, which was per- 
haps due, Sir Edward had politely remarked, to the fact 
that he was seldom allowed to preach himself. ‘ And if 
conversation has failed,’ added Euphemia, ‘ it is because 
he lets no one else be heard.’ His low estimate of the 
Cloth had led to the unfounded belief that he was an 
atheist. There are always supposed to be three secret 
atheists in Ireland, and one of them a Bishop ! 

Edward was sent to meet the Professor at the station 
_in the family Bus, a signal mark of honour. This vehicle 
might have been a coach had it gone up in life and a 
hearse had it gone down. It figured at Elections and 
Weddings, and had a habit of changing colour with the 
season. It presented a dark colour in dry weather, but 
with the damp it assumed sickly yellow streaks. Sir 
Edward once swore he would not repaint it until one of 
his sisters married. Away Edward rumbled to the station, 
where he found the Professor in a terrible fuss lest he had 
not been met. A tirade on the decay of hospitality 
might have followed, had not Jimmy fortunately been on 
the platform, and the Professor always acknowledged that 
Jimmy could add some crumbs of snipe knowledge to his 
own. It was true they differed on abstruse points, such 
as the right moment to fire at a snipe. Jimmy taught 
the boys to fire above the rising bird ; Professor Rafferty 
insisted on firing at the white flash of the bird’s belly. 
That was the signal. Then they differed on woodcock 
theory, whether cock arrived in the East of Ireland and 
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moved steadily West during the winter, or whether they 
moved from West to East. 

That night Sir Edward brought out his best claret and 
his best port, and Professor Rafferty, who was accommo- 
dated with the room reserved for Bishops-visitant, was 
pleased to say that he could enjoy a picnic. The dull 
stare with which the portraits faced perpetuity seemed to 
lighten and flash under the effect of the Professor. Aunt 
Euphemia’s witticisms and Sir Edward’s stories were 
caught in the torrent of the Professor’s talk, cut, capped, 
and clarified till the long dining-room was as mellow with 
reminiscence and anecdote as the speakers with wine. As 
a treat the boys had been allowed to dine late. Murdoch 
and Canon Hussey listened to the Professor with wonder, 
and to Sir Edward with adoration. Sir Edward apolo- 
gised for lack of grand company, but the Professor was 
affably content to discuss the County during the after- 
dinner glow, while the thin cigar smoke passed through 
candlelight in trembling wisps of incense to the painted 
images of ancestors, who had done hospitality in 
their time. From Dean Swift to Professor Rafferty the 
travelling Divine had been welcome at Kelvey Hall, and 
God had been honoured in the entertainment of His 
servants. 

The Professor waited till port-time before touching 
politics. Then balancing a glass of the spider-guarded 
ruby, he said: ‘I had a very good mind never to come 
back to this County. When they turned the late Queen 
Isabella out of Spain I cut that country. Sir Edward, 
for your sake I should cut this County. I will say no 
more.’ ‘There’s no call to say more,’ echoed Murdoch, 
his first contribution to the talk, but a very feeling one, 
while Canon Hussey bowed as though to signal Amen. 
Sir Edward flicked away the grey ash: ‘ The Irish are 
the most amazing people in Europe, the most faithful 
servants and the most relentless enemies. They enjoy 
enmity. They would rather be bitter than bored. But 
I don’t believe that one bears any more malice to me 
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than I do.’ ‘ They are the cleverest people too, but the 
Government has spent generations and millions educating 
them into the most ignorant,’ reflected the Professor. 
‘They can be, moral cowards and yet physical heroes,’ 
said Sir Edward. ‘ They are all of a contrast,’ continued 
the Professor; ‘the most Pagan people and the most 
Christian. They can be the most superstitious, and then 
all of a sudden deliver their souls of a piece of freethinking 
which lands them dancing on the other side of the stars. 
It is their double nature that makes the unexpected the 
ordinary event of Ireland.’ ; 

‘They simply have double personality,’ said the host. 
‘They think in one language and speak in another. 
They seem to think double, and their way of speaking 
double accounts for the phenomenon we call an Irish 
Bull.’ ‘ The priests have taught them to be pure, but not 
to tell the truth,’ laid down the Doctor of Divinity. ‘I 
am no priest’s man,’ broke in Murdoch, ‘but Heaven 
save us from talking truth to each other. There would 
be no rest at all in the County.’ Everybody laughed. 
‘Well, let us continue,’ said the Professor. ‘They 
think double. If they work, they work double. When 
they keep their eyes open, they see double.’ ‘On 
fair days especially,’ suggested Murdoch. ‘Is it with 
drink and a drop taken you mean? Well, I cannot 
blame them then,’ said the Professor. ‘ We drink temper- 
ately every evening and make our heads. They drink 
once a month and break theirs. It’s that terrible sobriety 
between drinks that makes them so susceptible to a drink 
whenitcomes. The same devotional intensity that makes 
some Saints sends many to drink. When they take to the 
next world, they flee this like swine fever. When they 
take to the next glass, they sacrifice everything, even life 
itself. What could be more logical than the poor woman 
in Dublin who pawned the silver tube out of her cancerous 
throat to buy a last drink? It killed her, but she died 
true to what she had found best in this world. But think 
of her as an ecstatic or a lover !’ 
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‘I have met the same intensity of purpose,’ continued 
the host. ‘Leases here used to be given on a young 
man’s life. Dozens were given on mine. It was a kind 
of life insurance for a Landlord. One tenant was given a 
lease on his younger brother’s life. After twenty years 
of brotherhood fratricidal feud broke between them, 
and one evening the younger walked out of the house 
saying he would sailto America. He just drowned himself 
in the lake. The next day his brother’s lease was over, 
and out of respect to the dead I refused to renew it.’ 

The Professor was in fine eye for the snipe next day. 
Spick and span in his black gaiters, with a white academic 
tie to signal the Fellow of Trinity, he went through every 
bog and fired at every snipe, and between every bog he 
chaffed and chatted and yarned. His talk was like his 
shooting. He always fired and he seldom missed, and 
he always insisted that he was on the top of his form. 
Richard asked him if he had ever used a rifle. Bless me, 
Professor Rafferty had shot for Ireland at Bisley, and 
knew how to measure wind pressure against the flight of 
a bullet. Edward tried cricket. But Professor Rafferty 
had bowled out Mr. Parnell in his cricketing days, which 
was more than the British Government had ever done. 
Richard asked if he had ever shot a white snipe. No; 
but he had shot the black variety called Sabine’s Snipe. 
It was not a separate species. Jimmy pricked his ears. 
The Professor expounded proof. Every bird had a 
different parasite. The Jack Snipe had a different one 
from the Common Snipe, but the Common and the Black 
Snipe had the same. Jimmy whistled. ‘ The Lord licked 
the surface of your eyes clean on the day He made them, 
Doctor,’ was his astounded comment. Taking their toll 
of birds from each bog without leaving dead or wounded 
behind, they were returning, when one of those accidents 
happened that are sent to inspire even the cautious with 
caution. 

As the Professor climbed a hedge a sharp blast shot 
behind him and his soft black hat was seen swaying on 
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the carmine-berried branches of a thorn bush. Both boys 
blanched and jerked open their guns. Edward pulled out 
an empty case with ‘My fault!’ Jimmy was the only 
wounded one, and his wound was heart-sick agony that 
Master Edward should have brought such shame on him- 
self after teaching him for a year to be a safe shot. The 
trail home was too grim for words. No one spoke, though 
the Professor murmured once: ‘It might have changed 
the course of European learning.’ . . . And so it might. 

During the course of the evening Edward received 
specific, separate and special advice, warning, and com- 
miseration from the Professor, from Jimmy, and his father. 
He realised that nothing in life could be more evil than 
to be a dangerous shot, feared by other sportsmen, un- 
invited by hosts, watched by keepers, and probably ending 
life ignominiously on the gallows for shooting a beater. 
Oh the misery of that evening and the bitter sleepless 
night! He had risen a careless, unthinking schoolboy 
that morning, and found himself going to bed with the 
mature regrets of a grown man, realising life and death, 
knowing good and evil, and all from a wasted cartridge ! 
He had not Richard’s imagination, but he knew well 
enough that he had come so near committing crime as 
to constitute crime in his father’s eyes. Both sat silently 
through dinner, Richard wishing that he might share some 
of the cup of shame and regret which had been poured 
upon his brother. 

Sunday happily followed, and for the first time Edward 
was glad that there was no shooting. He felt thankful 
enough the old bell was not tolling for the Professor, and 
that he was not on a prison bench instead of the family 
pew. The Professor seemed less grateful to Providence, 
for he was not observed going to Church. His reason 
seemed to the boys pleasingly novel, and to Aunt Sophia 
a little startling. He said he could feel more religious by 
staying at home. Besides, Canon Hussey’s Greek was 
doubtful. Never had Edward felt so religious in Church 
before. He repeated the General Confession with unusual 
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contrition. At the Commandment, ‘Thou shalt do no 
murder ! ’ his face whitened and his lips failed of response. 
As though they were thinking specially of his case the 
choir bleated, ‘ And incline our hearts to keep this law.’ 
‘ And incline our gun barrels,’ thought Edward. Richard 
turned away his face in his hands, guessing his brother’s 
distress. 

The event hung like a cloud over the Professor’s visit, 
but Edward was not retrospective, and the first new 
incident passed through it like a dissolving flash. A week 
later the Bus was chartered again to the station, not 
only to carry away the Professor, but to bring home the 
wandering Uncle Mornington. 


CHAPTER VIII 
UNCLE MORNINGTON’S LUCK 


‘Lorp, what things for growing, boys are!’ shouted a 
breezy voice on the platform; ‘and what a fine thing a 
girlis!’ It was Uncle Mornington introducing the boys 
to their cousin Edwina with uproarious appreciation of 
their growth. His surprise at not finding them static 
was quite genuine. He was a fount of uncontrolled 
optimism, the genius of the family, and consequently its 
financier, though facts sometimes surprised him. He had 
a talent for overlooking small fortunes on the road to 
greater. Year by year he made excursion to America 
in search of vast and vaster schemes. ‘I should be 
content with profits in hundreds,’ advised Sir Edward. 
Uncle Mornington laid down that it would be criminal to 
think of hundreds when there were thousands available. 
‘ Think in millions’ was his motto. ‘ What are millions 
for except to think in?’ But neither Sir Edward nor 
Murdoch were ambitious arithmeticians. 

Every year some scheme foundered mortally, but every 
succeeding spring he rose buoyantly on the foam of 
immortal optimism. His schemes were often too good to 
work, but it was obvious that the more schemes he demon- 
strated by personal experience to be failures, the greater 
was the proportional chance of success among the re- 
mainder. Failure connoted what was past, but the future 
was in itself success. Is not the past simply the failure 
of Time? And like Time Uncle Mornington had the 
facility of blotting his mind-children out of mind. Hope 
is the meed of the unlucky—hope undimmed and ever 
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In his youth. he went to America, and the rumour of 
his sport and adventure pervaded the County. He had 
killed bison and elk, and he had qualified for membership 
in the Blackfoot tribe of Indians. To the boys this was 
achieved glory. The boast of a Red Indian uncle had 
stood them well at school. Lord Clontibret had once 
begged him for membership among the Blackfeet as 
though for the Kildare Street Club. This was found 
socially impossible. Until he could shoot riding bare- 
backed and swim through icy lakes the noble lord had to 
rest content with less exalted connections than the wig- 
wam. Uncle Mornington had been considerably libelled 
in county legend concerning his scheme for raising 
cattle in the bleak uplands he described as the ‘ winter- 
ing habitat of the Sioux nation.’ With two neigh- 
bours of like adventurous taste he had invested in a 
magnificent ranch, and spent a day on a hilltop while a 
regiment of cowboys drove round the same herd. From 
sunrise until sunset the tramp of goaded cattle and the 
dust of the prairie ascended to Heaven, while three great- 
hearted Irish gentlemen swore that the sight beat Ban- 
agher and Ballinasloe and all the fairs of Ireland put 
together. They paid a pound a head before discovering 
that they had bought every steer ten times over! From 
first to last, ten thousand head of cattle passed into thin 
air stamping hoofs as phantasmic as the kine in Pharaoh’s 
dream. The tale grew like a legend. 

- That had-been the first of twenty largely-constructed 
schemes. Some he floated out of his own imagination ; 
some, the offspring of other minds, he merely flirted with ; 
others he fancied seriously, and a few he freighted heavily 
with the hopes of the Empire. One and all they struck 
the iron reef of Chance, for business no less than romance 
is subject to Doom ; but Uncle Mornington always escaped 
in that most valuable of non-submersibles, designed by 
faith and patented by hope—Optimism. A forgetful and 
forgiving temperament ran in the family. Sir Edward 
had made merry over the ranch, oblivious that for years 
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his offer of a penny a rat-tail had been met by the local 
rat-catchers in the same accommodating spirit as the cow- 
boys had treated his brother. Half the dead rats in the 
County were sent regularly to Kelvey for pay-day, until, 
as Jimmy pointed out, ‘ the scales rotted off the stalk.’ 
Uncle Mornington often came near to great wealth, but 
the golden goddess Fortune, like all the fair and fickle, 
was fonder of bestowing herself on the worthless. The 
option on the tram-system of a new American city had 
once been within his grasp for the stroke of a pen. But 
at the last moment he went, to oblige sporting friends, 
on a hunt with Buffalo Bill. When they returned a month 
later the opportunity of a lifetime had passed, but Uncle 
Mornington had the consolation of shooting a record elk. 
Then came the champion gold-crusher, which worked 
admirably in the model, but failed so unaccountably on a 
large scale. But the wonderful crusher which would not 
crush ore failed to crush Uncle Mornington’s heart, which 
also was not without its alloy of gold. Fate is not 
generous to the generous. But welcome always was his 
cheery voice and his booming enthusiasm. 

‘We shall give Ireland a new game bird,’ was his first 
greeting to his brother, delighted and surprised and 
amused at the same time. Ireland was occasionally in- 
cluded in wide-world schemes. Once he had arranged to 
turn Ireland’s untold stores of peat, wet and dry, into 
compressed coal, and what was left into horse-bedding, and 
what was over again into brown paper and billiard balls. 
The output of brown paper alone would supply Europe 
for twenty years ; which had naturally turned his serious 
attention to the capture of the Oriental paper market. 
‘ What a thing brown paper is!’ he had mused; ‘ brown 
paper! Why, they can dress in it in the Kast, and it will 
solve the housing question in earthquake zones.’ His 
supreme injunction to Irish politicians had been, * Think 
in brown paper !’ 

‘Well, what ’s the new game bird ?’ asked Sir Edward. 
* Does it belong to the turkeys or the snipes ? ’ 
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‘No, no, no! The Virginian Quail—mark my words. 
I want you to think quail for a few days. Nothing has 
come into Ireland from America more important since 
tobacco, or more fertile since the potato. We shall 
double the value of Irish shootings. The bird is easy to 
breed, easy to shoot, and easy to digest. I tell you I 
can eat three ata sitting. What a good thing it is! 
In ten years twenty pairs hatching twelve chicks 
each will number millions. If we can develop Irish 
light railways we can flood the London market. If we 
ean build a cold storage plant we can supply the Con- 
tinent. Incidentally, the quail will be busy fertilising the 
Irish bogs.’ 

‘They won’t peck the snipe, I hope?’ asked Sir 
Edward. ‘No, no; not even if we have plagues of them 
like the jack-rabbits in Australia. Why, we may add 
the jellied quail to the dietary of the Irish peasant and 
entirely change his character. Races are made by what 
theyeat. Buckle taught usthat. Ricemakes the Oriental 
mind. We are suffering in Ireland from the potato 
mind. We need a more succulent and richer mind—a 
contented mind.’ ‘ Well, quails didn’t help Moses to 
subdue the murmuring of the people in the wilderness, 
but let us hope,’ said his brother. ‘ Anything for a 
contented Ireland.’ 

Meantime, the quails in a crate had been handed over 
to Jimmy, and: the boys could not drag themselves away 
from the cart on which they were carried to the pheasantry. 
They were peep-peeping mournfully like small sea-sick 
partridges. Without the long bills, which zons of snipe 
and cycles of woodcock had developed to ensure their 
feeding, they could hardly survive on Irish bogs. Jimmy 
took cynical charge. A slight girlish figure stood watching 
the boys as curiously as they were watching the birds, 
and for the same reason. She was observing a new 
species. ‘ Where’s the girl?’ shouted Uncle Mornington 
cheerfully ; ‘what a thing a girl is! Get in!’ She 
shrugged her shoulders. ‘I suppose if I were a baby 
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buffalo they would notice I was here,’ and with a toss of 
brown braid disappeared into the Bus. 

At lunch they were introduced, Edwina, Edward, and 
Richard. Edwina contemplated the flushed boys, and 
they her, a little disdainfully. Her round pink face looked 
like youth’s dialpiece with its pigtail pendulum of ribbon- 
weighted hair. For her, life could not tick too fast. If 
her father was handsomer than paint, she was prettier 
than paint, and for the good reason that she needed none. 
Being without sisters, the boys had based their view of 
womankind on aunts and governesses. Girls they under- 
stood grew up into wives, and wives were the kind of 
governesses one had when one grew up oneself. Girls 
made very occasional appearance at Kelvey. The instinct 
of the boys was to pursue them relentlessly with distribu- 
tion of gravel, crab-apples, or snowballs, according to the 
season. This had been declared unchivalrous by Sir 
Edward, and even meet for punishment. If Edwina was 
not to be chivied, it was difficult to know what other 
courses were possible. She looked as tidy as if she had 
stepped from Sunday School instead of a train. It was 
unlikely that she did anything decently. But Edward 
chanced it. ‘Do you like pike ?’ he queried. 

‘Pike? TI adore pike!’ she answered, without turning 
a curl. This speech must be accounted one of the most 
successful short speeches in history. She always relied 
on her first impressions. ‘ When Pa fished in Galway I 
used to troll for pike. This is the scratch of a monster’s 
teeth,’ and she bared a white elbow. The boys turned 
fascinated eyes. Something had bitten her indeed. 
‘We'll fish as soon as lunch is over,’ they proposed, and 
never did Mars and Vulcan seize the arms of Venus with 
more deliberate and delighted impulse. Out of the 
Hall, down hill and terrace to the boathouse, where sat 
Jimmy, revolving doubts about the quail, which he had 
housed in hencoops beside selected coverts. ‘ How will 
they do?’ asked Edward. ‘They should do well, but 
they are not souple enough birds for the climate,’ answered 
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Jimmy. ‘What’s that?’ asked the girl, letting out 
line. ‘ Well, hawks is soupler, Miss.’ Edwina laughed. 
‘Oh, poor dear Pa, the trouble and discussion he had 
bringing the birds across the Atlantic. By the time we 
arrived, most of the saloon passengers believed we were 
bringing home a flock of ostriches or dodos.’ And her 
laughter rang out with her father’s delicious optimism, 
except that whereas he only smiled at the past she 
laughed at the future. In high spirits they trolled round 
and round the lake until the greasy sack in the bottom 
of the boat was filled with long, spermy, coarse-jowled, 
ruby-gilled, green-grained, detective-eyed, mucus-smelling 
fish called pike. 

Edwina caught a thirteen pounder and headed the list. 
Intensely jealous of each other’s basket or bag, the boys 
combined to admire Edwina’s success. But it was Jimmy 
who showed them first steps to chivalry by insisting on 
the young lady’s spoonbait receiving first attention, and 
on her being helped to the landing-stage. Her impress 
gathered strength in the boy mind and a singular compli- 
ment was tocome. ‘I tell you, you had better join our 
Museum,’ said Edward solemnly on the scramble home. 
Richard seconded. The Museum was a glorified doll’s 
house, devoted to the natural history of Kelvey, a deposi- 
tory of blown eggs and faint fossils, soaped skulls and 
strung shells, all the bric-a-brac that could be snatched 
from the living robe of Nature. It was under the learned 
control of Edward as first and perpetual President, and 
of Richard as honorary and sole Secretary. It was full 
of such precious odds and ends that Richard had felt his 
first theological qualm wondering how much he could be 
allowed to carry into another world. For instance, there 
were the bluish, cinereous-speckled eggs of the Crossbeak, 
the only specimens ever found in the County, lifted by 
Jimmy from the tip of a cedar tree. And there were eggs 
from Lord Clontibret’s heronry of so heavenly a blue that 
Fra Angelico might have tinted them for Easter. There 
was the head of a twenty-pound pike stained with varnish 
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and a home-stuffed magpie, which had stunk for months 
and weeks respectively. Edwina hardly realised that 
Bed and Board offered mild intimacy compared with 
membership in such a Museum. 

The rest of the day confirmed her in the good graces 
of boyhood. She was shown all their treasures, which 
she contemplated with due adoration and excitement, 
expressing open-eyed desire to make quest for the skull 
of a deceased cormorant located by Richard in the reeds. 
_ Further honours were at hand, for the boys petitioned 
that she might be allowed to accompany the annual duck- 
shoot shortly to take place. Except for one day in the 
year the lake was sanctuary. Heron and grebe were 
sheltered by Sir Edward all the days of the year that he 
might watch grebe in the summer and heron at winter- 
time. For many days to come his walks were accom- 
panied by Uncle Mornington, and he had less leisure to 
observe his favourite birds, and clouds, trees and water. 
He was puzzled by his brother’s calculations and figures. 
It was not only this prodigious increase of quail, which 
were going to eat him out of ditch and bog, and the 
necessity of tapping the restaurant market and building 
cold storage in the immediate future, but there was the 
greater future dawning in the magnitudes of Uncle 
Mornington’s mind—the world’s future visioned in 
Bimetallism. There was a chance not merely of making 
a private fortune, but of saving the finances of civilisa- 
tion. The gold standard had wrecked the stability of 
nations. There was a terrible economical crisis coming. 
‘Do you mean that I am going bankrupt ?’ asked Sir 
Edward, trying to seize on something in the realm of 
certainty. ‘No, no, no!’ cried his brother, ‘the whole 
world is going bankrupt unless they coin Free Silver. 
Look at India.’ 

‘India!’ gasped Sir Edward; ‘no trouble there, I 
hope. The Mutiny I remember ; but it was foretold in 
the Book of Revelations—but this, what is this ? ’ 

‘Only Bimetallism can save India’s situation,’ shouted 
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Uncle Mornington. ‘Our gold is pouring into India, 
and we only get silver rupees in exchange. The same 
standard is essential for gold and silver! It will do more 
for Ireland even than the quails, and the Roman Arch- 
bishop of Dublin is the only Irishman who cares or 
knows !’ 

But Sir Edward’s thoughts were buried in a beautiful 
cloudburst, which had risen in likeness to a gigantic 
creamy mushroom over the lake with pink rays under- 
ribbing its base. By the time they had returned, the 
cloud had dissolved into plum- and cherry-coloured shreds 
which eddies of darkness were carrying behind the western 
hills. 

Ere the holidays were over, the duck-shoot took place. 
A party of guns were placed round the lake before dawn, 
while Jimmy rowed the now inseparable three into the 
narrows between the juniper-planted islands to await the 
first flicker of light and the homing ducks. Richard and 
Edward sat with guns cocked, while Edwina steered the 
rudder, her aberrations being counteracted by Jimmy, 
who could row to any spot in the lake with his eyes 
folded. ‘Sing dumb!’ he whispered, and drew into the 
rushes. ‘How do you sing dumb?’ asked Edwina, 
laughing, and was hushed as though in Church. 

Nothing is quieter or sweeter than the darkness before 
the dawn, as the hills refreshed by dew topple into the 
sun’s embrace, and the waters ruffle softly to the expectant 
airs. The breath of day passed through the light mist, 
and the coots began to strike the hour like irregular 
alarm-clocks. The first splash in the reeds of some fish 
or water bird could be heard. Mysterious movements 
and sounds that were almost sighs arrived and died away 
with the cold white dawn. The shy twittering of small 
birds signalled the unseen woods. The shadow of a hawk 
passed like a sword-cut through the woolly haze. Half a 
mile away the singing flight of ducks pricked the chilled | 
watchers to feverish attention. ‘ Mark to the left!’ cried 
Jimmy, and two seconds later, like a musical breeze, the 
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first flight of duck rushed overhead. Twos and threes 
flew in from every side of the compass, their well-oiled 
piston-wings pounding the mist. Shots began to echo, 
and both boys fired. A duck closed its wings like a 
broken fan and splashed the open water. As each flying 
line came in sight over the hills, guns flashed criss-cross 
and single birds dropped into the reeds for the last time. 
‘ That will be a diver,’ muttered Jimmy, as a winged duck 
could be heard struggling atintervals on the water. All the 
survivors swerved and disappeared, leaving silence again. 

Light worsted mist, and the rich green of the Scots 
firs was visible on their branches of gnarled coral. The 
sky of heliotrope dreamed coming storm, but it was 
wonderfully still, and in half an hour all the dead except 
the diver had been retrieved. In vain Jimmy threw his 
black retriever into the lake. The bird swam and dived 
into lingering safety. 

Morning showed the bottom of the boat gorgeous with 
duck—the common mallards, a golden-eye with argent 
and sable feathers and a green-plush head, a tufted duck 
with bluish bill and plumage of purpling soot, widgeon 
with green and white wings protruding from a mottled- 
blue body, and a teal, which is a kind of abortive widgeon. 
There was not a bird in sight across the sky spaces 
except three far-away black cormorants who arrived 
lazily as the boys were pulling for home. When the 
cormorants sighted the lake they began to turn clean 
over again and again in their forced descent to lower 
levels. With a languorous splash they reached water 
and began the day’s pursuit of such small fish as had 
escaped the perils of the night. 

All that day the wounded duck swam and dived from 
imaginary enemies until his watery woe drew the atten- 
tion of Nature’s local scavenger, and an otter left his 
couch under a waterlogged fir. His stomach was a 
cemetery for lethargic fish or wounded duck; but, like 
all the wingless fauna, he seldom moved till night, when 
he removed the last trace of the annual duck-shoot. 
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A similar law operating in wild-life soon caused Uncle 
Mornington a trace of anxiety. His unfortunate quails 
were learning that it is always difficult for the unfit to 
make a settlement in Ireland. The tragedy of Ireland 
springs variously from the pressure of settler on native, 
or the reaction of the native against the settler. There 
have been lulls and pauses in the eternal tiding of race 
against race, class against class, party against party, 
during which neutral stocks have arisen like Anglo-Irish, 
Normanised Celts, and Scots-Irish. But the exotic 
stranger in Ireland must slay or be slain, whether bird or 
beast or mankind. The successful slayer is successfully 
absorbed, and becomes more native than the natives 
themselves. There is no more distinct bird on the Irish 
landscape than that imported egg-grabber, the magpie ; 
while the pike, that Cromwellian arrival in Irish lakes 
and rivers, has slowly massacred the merry Irish trout. 
As no ancient Gaelic word remains to connect pike or 
pie with Irish Ireland, philologists are inclined to find 
them aliens. 

But as the native Gaels avenged themselves again and 
again on the settlers (what else the long rosary of Irish 
risings ?), so sometimes an imported member of the fauna 
was found unable to resist the native born. Many an 
English bawn was wiped out by Rapparees from the hills, 
and Uncle Mornington’s quail had not been long in and 
out of their coops before they caught the attention of the 
outlawed sparrow-hawks. Forbidden to prey or roost 
in the Kelvey woods, ambushed on their eggs, shot in and 
out of season, trapped resting on poles or returning to 
their dead quarry, blue hawks still survived in forgotten 
woods and deserted demesnes, keeping wicked little eyes 
on the less protected of their fellow fauna. Large fluffy 
quail emerging from hencoops in search of their new 
food proved as fascinating to them as a black hen to a 
golden eagle. In vain Jimmy watched, gun in hand. 
For every hawk he killed there was a quail the less. Pro- 
vided they could reach the spring, Uncle Mornington was 
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certain they would survive and increase. At the sound 
of every shot he would run out to count the number left. 
The click of his typewriter, which had become almost a 
musical accompaniment to Sir Edward’s organ, would 
stop. Sheaves of statistics would be thrown down, letters 
to the Spectator, Daily Telegraph, and Allahabad Financial 
News drifted in confusion while their writer joined in 
hue and cry for the hawk. By bitter experience the law 
of supply and demand forced itself on his mind, until it 
seemed inevitable that the demands of Irish hawks sur- 
passed the slender supply of American quails. The hour 
came while he was pointing out to a number of neighbours 
that a really rapid increase of the quail would give Ireland 
the feather-bed industry of the world, when a shot was 
heard, and Jimmy appeared in the distance with a hawk 
indeed, but also the last of the unfortunate settlers. Sir 
Edward, whose white pigeons had enjoyed a respite during 
this episode, was able to observe the feathered lump with 
equanimity. Uncle Mornington said not a word, but 
after depositing the girl in a French convent, took ship 
to East Africa as a missionary of Empire. If his schemes 
were unlucky, his genius fed the thought of many men 
of State. He invented Tariff Reform. He taught Im- 
perial Federation. He had discovered the Imperial 
granary of Canada. He had brought back from India 
the Laureate of Jingo. He now pointed out Nairobi as 
the hunting ranch of Empire. But in all his politics he 
was previous, and after he had blazed the path other men 
took his ideas, and politicians reaped the rewards. Splen- 
did friends like Lord Bilner and Lord Mulraven recognised 
his genius. All Imperialists dipped bucket in his well, 
and what political financier had not some time unwound 
Uncle Mornington’s silver cord? On one point only he 
was not previous—Ireland. Hewas a Home Ruler, because 
he believed that under Home Rule Ireland would be 
ruled by the county families. He was a hundred years 
too late! 


CHAPTER IX 
LORD CLONTIBRET’S LOVE 


Tuer ‘ Man-eaters’ were hunted religiously by the third 
Karl of Clontibret, and the boys took turn to ride to 
meets on the pony. Sport is the only dissolvent of Irish 
feud. Lord Clontibret always came to Kelvey for the 
woodcock, and the Deluce boys were invited once a year 
to stay the night and hunt at Clontibret Castle, a great 
rambling building, partly Norman keep, partly Gothi- 
cised Georgian, but chiefly stables. Twenty and thirty 
picked horses filled the stalls in the great days. Suffice 
to say that in the Clontibret stables there were never 
found pink-eye, glanders, strangles, enlarged haw, turbin- 
ated bone, farcy buds, cankered mouth, poll-evil, ewe- 
necks, warbles, roaring windpipe, bog-spavin, windgalls, 
ringbone, capped hock, mallenders, sallenders, chronic 
founder, or sandcrack. The needs of visitors, relations, 
and servants were all subordinate to the supreme duty 
of equine care. Lord Clontibret carried his totem on his 
skin. Down his back was tattoed the whole pack in full 
cry behind a disappearing fox! Every night the same 
toast was proposed and drunk with solemn satisfaction— 
‘Gentlemen, eighteen couple and a half!’—and the 
County rose to its uncertain feet. But days that had seen 
no kill, the butler was forbidden to bring the port, and 
the meal was made to conclude in artificial gloom. 

Lord Clontibret was powerfully popular. To the gentry 
he was almost divinity, and they invariably referred to 
him as ‘the Lord.’ Tall and silent, he sat amongst riders 
and owners and jockeys and masters of hounds con- 
temptuous of all other worlds of society. Like most 
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men than many self-styled philanthropists. He gave 
work to grooms and horseboys innumerable, wealth to 
breeders and farmers, fun to his fellows, and a cementing 
interest to an, Irish County. Even Uncle Mornington 
admitted that he was an economical proposition. 

Uncle Mornington was the only person who had ever 
induced the noble Lord to take interest in anything out- 
side his horses and hounds. He had interested him in the 
Blackfoot Indians and then in his cattle ranch, and: he 
had returned intending to interest him again. Two years 
had passed. The quails had been the object of his last 
visit to Ireland, but he brought back a better idea this 
time. Rainbow trout ! 

When the boys left Eton and set about finding pro- 
fessions worthy of their name and school, their uncle had 
immediately advanced a few serious proposals in connec- 
tion with the restocking of the lakes and rivers of Ireland 
with trout. Sir Edward gave him good-humoured leave 
to experiment on the lake at Kelvey, and the amazed 
Jimmy had been set to guard several tubs of small fry 
from possible raids by ospreys and otters, while at every 
meal Uncle Mornington preached rainbow trout. It was 
rainbow trout for breakfast between bouts of Imperial 
forestry schemes, rainbow trout for lunch, spread a little 
thin on international politics, and at dinner again rainbow 
trout with sharp bursts into Bimetallism. 

*‘Clontibret has invited the lot of us next week,’ an- 
nounced Edward. ‘I wish we had better mounts, and 
what the girl is going to ride I don’t know.’ ‘ Why don’t 
they bring some bucking bronchos from America instead 
of pink minnows ?’ said Richard. They had both been 
through the English public school and had put aside any 
naturalness or sense of religion with jackets, stamp- 
collecting and the like. The Museum had become a 
mouldy dust-bin. They spent their time making con- 
ceited comments on a life of which they knew nothing. 

The girl strolled in with her brown hair coiled like a 
wreath round her head and all a woman’s hopes and 
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stirrings breaking through her convent manner. The 
Assumptionist nuns in Paris had made her fit for society 
in Heaven or London. Her aunts had lost their preju- 
dice, and Canon Hussey stated that, as long as the Orange 
voters never discovered that Miss Edwina stayed with 
nuns in Paris, no harm had been done. She stood as tall 
as her father, and looked assured as to her bodily equip- 
ment, which consisted of well-grooved, chiselled, and 
proportioned limbs leading the eye up to a face all pretty 
and half-wise. America and Paris had given her the 
advantage of poise, and she was not afraid to meet the 
County. She powdered, but as naturally as a ripe plum 
contrives to gloss its skin with sundown. She had decided 
that, as this was her first visit to the Clontibrets, she 
would make the impression in high American shoes and 
a bright skirt. 

‘Oh, keep the ponies yourselves. I shan’t ride unless 
Clontibret mounts me,’ she announced in bravado. There 
was a sarcastic laugh. ‘Clontibret never mounts any- 
body outside his family unless they have ridden in the 
Grand National. It’s likely he would put horseflesh 
under a schoolgirl like you.’ Edwina’s lip curled. 

An invitation to Clontibret was something between a 
command to Buckingham Palace and a visit to training 
stables. ‘The Lord’ was Lieutenant of the County, and 
could confer the gilded title of Justice of the Peace 
between courses if he pleased. Clontibret deferred to 
nobody in the County except Sir Edward, who was a 
senior officer in the Blues and had once won the Grand 
Military on his own horse, and for that reason no request 
of his would have been refused. Every time Sir Edward 
stood for the County Clontibret sent orders to his tenants, 
with the threat that he would let loose the ‘ Man-eaters’ 
on them if they failed to return him. His fierce proud 
ways made him greatly loved and smartly obeyed. Had 
he been sympathetic, and bubbling with good intentions 
and tenderness, he would never have had a tithe of rent 
or love or any influence at all. He knew what he wanted, 
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which was horses and a good supply of foxes, and if the 
tenants protected his foxes and kept up the hedges and 
avoided wire, he was not hard on rent day. Hell was 
bad scent and, barbed wire. 

He bestowed no thought on Uncle Mornington’s last 
scheme. It had been a venture, a gamble, and it had been 
lost. Hearing of the return of that enterprising econo- 
mist, he included him with his daughter in the annual in- 
vitation. The family drove off six miles in the Bus, leaving 
the aunts behind to play whist with Canon Hussey and 
Murdoch till the old-fashioned cards turned from cream 
to grey. 

The others were in time to dress for dinner at Clontibret. 
Introductions were formally made to jaunty young bucks 
in red coats and hard-riding sisters and cousins, some 
gentlemen-jockeys, and a few Clontibret connections with 
the English Peerage. Talk was foxy and conversation 
horsey. Above the smell of good food and wine, a linger- 
ing odour as of well-curried horse clung to the party. 
Edwina was the only visitor who was not going to ride, 
so she did her best with a French dress at dinner. Her 
first impression was likely to be her last, for on the morrow 
the whole party would have eyes and hands for the 
hunt alone. She was not too sure of success. Her 
partner, Clontibret’s cousin by a left-handed descent, 
talked of nothing but runs and horses through dinner. 
On her other side was a dull Chaplain Clontibret had 
imported from the English midlands after watching him 
take a fence with the Quorn. On Sundays he preached 
to his noble patron in the Servants’ Hall with a creased 
surplice over his top boots, his lordship having quarrelled 
with the local Rector for being mildly High Church. 
Edwina could not take either the fox or soul hunt- 
ing line, and relapsed into a pert stare. Bores un- 
speakable she found them both! She caught the noble 
eye of Lord Clontibret, who was staring at her hard. Was 
he shocked at her powder and the tiny touch of rouge 
on her mouth? she wondered. No, he seemed to be 
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listening in stony rapture to her father. She could hear 
the familiar screed. . . . L was telling good old Bilner. ... 

‘Depend upon it, if we can get the rainbow trout 
acclimatised they will make Irish fishing more valuable 
than Scottish, and a hundred times more! Iam writing 
the matter up in the Daily Telegraph. Thousands of 
acres of water would become as profitable as wheat- 
growing land in Canada. With fish-hatcheries at the 
head waters of every lake in Ireland we can flush the fry 
by millions and millions.’ Lord Mulraven says... . 

Lord Clontibret’s eyes were glued on Edwina as though 
it helped him to listen to her father. He was good-looking 
in spite of his beard, and his silence impressed women with 
a sense of mystery. The County had long ceased trying 
to make matches for him. Edwina was impressed that 
he should listen to her father’s hobby with such absolute 
attention. ‘... Depend upon it, Lord Clontibret, the 
deposit of millions of trout will make our lough-bottoms 
yield a very fine mud manure. The Germans flood fields 
and do it with carp. Now Senator Jones of Nevada told 
me a very remarkable thing in the early history of his 
States a. < 

Edwina knew the remarkable thing by heart, but the 
noble Lord apparently did not read the Spectator, for it 
seemed to him engrossingly new. It was curious how he 
always rested his eyes on Edwina. It discomforted her 
not a whit. Uncle Mornington had the table by now, and 
was explaining the necessity of reducing herons if his fry 
were to live. ‘Depend upon it, the rainbow trout sym- 
bolise fine weather in Irish affairs. Everybody will be 
too busy catching them to care for politics.’ 

‘Well, I drink good luck to your trout,’ said the host 
to Uncle Mornington, delighted at having interested ‘ the 
Lord.’ So he had, but not with the rainbow brand of 
trout. When the party reassembled in the drawing- 
room, Lord Clontibret casually asked Edwina if she was 
riding a horse or pony. ‘A donkey cart would suit me 
best,’ she answered, to the scorn of the hard-riding. Lord 
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Clontibret was not annoyed. ‘I should like you to ride 
here some day,’ he said deliberately. ‘Come and choose 
your mount when you wish.’ Daggers of envy from the 
hard-riding and suppressed whispers through the room. 
He turned to his guests and ordered valse and polka to be 
played before adjourning into the Library with a few 
cronies. ‘ We must talk over those trout,’ he mentioned 
to Uncle Mornington. 

“Good God, he offered the girl a mount!’ sighed 
Richard, who was destined to take a bony cob through 
the next day’s hunting. ‘And the goat asked him for 
a moke. Awful cheek, everybody will think,’ said her 
other cousin, thinking of the small pony he had to lick 
over big ditches. Edwina, enjoying the impression she 
had created, swung round in the arms of Clontibret’s 
eousin, Vivian de Brock, while behind doors and smoke- 
clouds Uncle Mornington tried to persuade his host to 
harry his heronry and give the precious trout a chance. 

In the morning the ‘ Man-eaters’ made for covert with 
Lord Clontibret and the County turned out in their spick 
dress, cherry-red coats and snow-white breeches. The 
women were less brightly dressed and less well mounted, 
as was fitting, since God made that masterpiece of His 
hands, the red fox, for man and not for woman. How- 
ever, He gave women better hands on a horse’s mouth 
in compensation. But the fox, the fox! Lord Clontibret 
saw no better evidence in creation for the existence of 
the Creator. He was fond of looking for mention of 
foxes in the Bible, and his favourite text was ‘ Foxes 
have holes.’ He used to quote the words angrily, and 
say that it proved the Bible was true. Of course it did, 
and if some of these atheist professors had ever run 
a fox or loved a woman they would know that there 
was a God above the earth. Without marrying, he 
had loved women in his strong and lordly way, and 
treated them according to their points and after the 
manner of their love toward him. Close pressed, he would 
have admitted the existence of woman as a secondary 
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reason for acknowledging a benevolent Providence. But 
foxes first ! 

As Lord Clontibret rode to covert this time he thought 
of woman as often as fox, and he thought not once 
but a hundred times. Behind the rag and bobtail of the 
hunt his smart dogcart bore Edwina. . . 

The feud between the families seemed to have melted 
down, for the Deluces were asked constantly to Clontibret, 
until Uncle Mornington whisked the girl to her convent 
in Paris, and again sped himself to America on what Sir 
Edward called another wild-goose chase, but a goose, 
Uncle Mornington was careful to insist, that was warranted 
to lay a golden egg every morning before breakfast. 

With spring he returned with Edwina to count and 
watch the rainbow trout in his hatchery. Spring was the 
sweet season in the Kelvey year. Trees were bursting 
into stamen and stigma, male and female as the Lord 
Gardener made them, anemophilous or entomophilous, 
loving each other or themselves by means of wind or the 
wings of insects. The air was filled with the sulphur 
dust of the Scots firs, while the larch plumed their light- 
green branches with claret-coloured tassels, and the hazels 
displayed red sign of passion. Without waiting for leaves 
to hide their nakedness, the sallies threw out their con- 
nubial catkins—boykins of gold and girlkins of silver— 
with such lovely scent about their nectaries that the 
bumming bees all day and the shy wood-moths at evening 
came to kiss their pollened anthers and quicken the 
waking seed. 

The darkness of winter had passed out of the lake 
water and even the rushes were aflower. In the swampy 
shallows golden kingcups recalled the buried treasure of 
Tara, while water starworts and crowfeet greened the 
mud, Mauve mints and towering Fairies’ Gloves came 
as near as they dared to the bright-jointed Mare’s-tails, 
through which an enormous snouted pike sometimes 
pushed her way to spawn. And the yellow flag-flowers 
exuded from the stiff jaws of their long buds like the 
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crumpled chicks of the white ducks that the fish were 
busy pulling from the top of the water. But the beauty 
of the lake was the water-lily beds, not the yellow knobs of 
the gawky plebeian variety, but the long ten and twenty 
foot stalks carrying what the Irish called ‘ the drowned 
leaf’ to the light, and the heavy buds which opened 
like milky rosettes in the sunny mornings to close at- 
even and sink gracefully back into the greeny water. 

It was decided that as Edward had gone to Oxford, 
Richard should go to Paris to learn French. Oxford 
gave the classical polish needed to gild the life of sporting 
leisure to which an eldest son was ordained, but a hazy 
idea had arisen that Richard was suited to diplomacy. 
They accepted their fate, though Uncle Mornington 
offered to take both to America to learn the ways of 
Big Business. Sir Edward was disappointed that neither 
had offered to go into his old regiment, the Life Guards. 
‘ Better promote companies in America,’ was his brother’s 
dictum, ‘ than drill whole battalions at home.’ 

Meantime, spring at Kelvey! All round the lake trees 
were repairing the damage of winter storms, and conceal- 
ing white scars and fractures under the soft green bud. 
The signal of greenery lulled the birds into love and 
security. Sir Edward lived long and happy days among 
his woods, with Macilroy at his heels to prompt him to 
proper pride and admiration. ‘It’s my opinion, Sir 
Edward, that the Clontibret larch are done and rotten. 
There’s no larch in Ireland will ever catch up the great 
larch in your Demesne. Your larch will make tinder on 
Doomsday, so they will.’ Well Sir Edward knew his 
trees. Some were solitary landmarks, and some made 
framework to the distant changing skies overhead, and 
some lived a double life by casting their reflection in the 
water. Sky and lake and landscape made a poor showing 
without the grandeur and witchery of the trees. They 
mixed company wonderfully in the Big Wood: crested 
warriors and limb-broken veterans, orchestral singers that 
roared in the gale or only sighed. Love and war had 
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been their portion as much as in the lives of human beings. 
For the trees Spring and Summer meant love and dalliance, 
while Winter entailed war. Sir Edward was looking at 
an old black fir on the hillside, which had been paralysed 
by a recent shaft of lightning. He had tossed his cones 
on a thousand winds, but the flame had burnt him at 
last; the sap was singed in his marrow, and the bark 
was beginning to peal away in heavy scales... . Sir 
Edward blazed his trunk as a sign to Macilroy. 

Sir Edward was consoled by things as they were, and 
not worried like his brother by things not yet in exist- 
ence. He could see the latter in the distance wiring 
prospective ten-pounders from the actual herons who 
appeared every morning and breakfasted off his trout 
fry. What could be done? Nothing, thought Sir 
Edward. There was no need to upset the scheme of 
Nature. If rainbow trout had been intended to flourish 
in Irish lakes they would have been left there by the 
Flood. However, Lord Clontibret was coming to lunch, 
and a judicial decision could be obtained between the 
herons, defendant, and the trout, plaintiffs. Personally 
he had no intention of letting herons be shot. He loved 
to see them hanging like wizards to the tree-tops, or with 
their ruffled plumage and leg-sticks ike umbrellas blown 
inside out when they floated down the wind. 

In his conservative philosophy he found support from 
Macilroy and Murdoch, voluble in one ease, if somewhat 
laconic in the other. Macilroy could not resist referring 
to the Clontibret oak. ‘It’s my opinion, Sir Edward, 
that but for the rooks the herons would much prefer the 
Demesne. You should show his lordship the big tree 
at the Rabbit Borough, and measure the oaks on the 
Drive. It’s my opinion, that the trouble about his oak 
lost you votes among his lordship’s men. They have been 
sore twenty years now owing to my discovering that it 
was two oaks that were init. The country is still divided 
into ‘“‘ Two-oaks ”’ and “‘ One-oaks.”’’ 

‘“What’s the time?’ asked Sir Edward. ‘Time 
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enough,’ came the untroubled formula. ‘ But I must 
not be late,’ and Sir Edward strolled home, picking up 
his brother at the lakeside. ‘Time enough,’ he mur- 
mured to himself. ‘ What a splendid answer to all worry, 
whether Time goes fast or slow. If Time is eternity, 
there must be time enough.’ And he recalled the 
quilted words which he had often heard the peasantry 
laying on the rough rocks of existence, ‘ It will all be the 
same in a hundred years.’ He wondered how many of 
his trees would be standing in a century. Would the old 
Hall itself be standing ? and where would the Deluces 
be? And Lord Clontibret, now in his prime and pride, 
whom it was an honour to entertain? Deluces and 
Clontibrets must perish like oak and pine. It was only 
a question of ‘ time enough.’ 

Uncle Mornington believed Clontibret was coming over 
to discuss putting trout into his own reaches of lake 
water. Sir Edward was certain he wanted to discuss 
the next Election, which was on the horizon. The noble 
Lord thought neitherwise, though he allowed the iniquities 
of herons to be drummed into one ear, and the importance 
of votes to be droned into the other. The boys sat listen- 
ing with the half-awe and half-curiosity that the conversa- 
tion of their elders necessarily produced, and wondering 
if they would ever be allowed to see the wonderful tattoo 
down his back. Clontibret spoke in monosyllables or 
short dry sentences. His speech was largely the speech 
of one accustomed to address hounds, horses and humans 
as though they owed equal obedience. At any rate he 
was never disobeyed by any, and in consequence had 
never found it necessary to develop the use of persuasive 
or explanatory words. His hounds knew his curling whip, 
his horses remembered his rowels, and the whole popula- 
tion of his Estate followed him with concealed fear and 
open adoration on every point except politics. 

He listened patiently, and promised Sir Edward that 
he would see that no dependents of his voted as the 
‘ One-oaks’ faction again, shrugging his shoulders and 
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saying, ‘ That ’s the sort of thing that people in Ireland 
would kill for, whether you or I have grown the record 
oak. I will issue orders on the subject.’ Sir Edward 
thanked him warmly, and said he almost felt encouraged 
to fight the Borough seat again. Uncle Mornington 
hinted a walk to the hatchery. Yes, Lord Clontibret 
would come. Yes, and perhaps Miss Edwina would show 
him the way. ‘Oh, the girl will bring you gladly. I 
must go ahead and get the minced sheep’s liver to show 
you how hungry rainbows can lift the surface.’ Edwina 
had been studying her part during lunch. It was hardly 
a coincidence that Lord Clontibret’s strong eyes were - 
again fixed on hers. During coffee, which was drunk 
standing in the gallery, she felt his eyes twitching her 
mouth or feeling her hocks. She swung leisurely round 
to let him see that her small ankles were up to her weight, 
and lifted her head, just enough to give an impression 
that she could pull. She wondered whether his silent 
flattery would break down and let the unconscious family 
see that he admired her. She laughed giddily. It was 
an amusing little neigh, he thought. ‘Come with me!’ 
ordered Clontibret. ‘Why should I?’ asked Edwina, 
and the boys gasped. ‘Don’t make a garden ass of 
yourself,’ muttered Edward. Clontibret was difficult to 
disobey. ‘I will tell you why as soon as we are out,’ he 
muttered. A secret ? thought Edwina, and followed like 
a filly after the oats . . . into the woods... . 

‘Your father wants to get rid of the herons. Shall I 
oblige him?’ asked Clontibret, walking her away from 
the lake. She nodded. ‘ Lord Clontibret, if the herons 
don’t get them, the pike will.’ She laughed again. 
‘Well, I will give orders, if that’s all that is worrying 
your father. I suppose he doesn’t want to get rid of 
you?’ ‘I am sure he does,’ and her laugh grew silvery. 
‘Now I will tell you why I wanted you to come out, 
and why I came over to Kelvey to-day, and, in fact, why 
you are soon coming back with me.’ ‘ Why?’ and her 
bright eyes looked across the tossing, buoying tide of 
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this strong man’s love. ‘Don’t ask why,’ he ordered, 
and took her in his arms; ‘I don’t explain and I won’t 
apologise. You can have Clontibret Castle when you care 
to knock at the door.’ 

He lifted her off her feet, and though she had promised 
herself a struggle and some show of wistful uncertainty 
to save her face, she was powerless. He came to her with 
the experience that many women had given him. He 
knew them in their weakness and their strength, and 
he knew that unless he took them in weakness and off 
their guard he had little chance. When the wives of 
other men attracted him, he stalked them cautiously and 
warily. When he decided to marry, he knew no reserve, 
but pounced. Edwina was surprised. She had expected 
to be played like a dancing trout, not to be unceremoni- 
ously gaffed. ‘Drop me! I hate you!’ He lowered 
her feet to the ground, still holding her in his pincer- 
arms. They were behind trees, for he had pushed her 
from the path, and was waiting for the moment when he 
would kiss her, thought Edwina, who judged formal 
protest necessary. ‘Father would be angry.’ It was 
feeble enough, and provoked the cutting answer, ‘ He 
would be damned angry if you didn’t.’ She laughed, 
for it was too true. What father would forgive her if 
she missed Clontibret Castle for the lack of a little un- 
selfishness and ladylike surrender? ‘When are you 
going tolet me go?’ ‘When youagree. You will know 
your mind in a minute.’ She was laughing in nervous 
ripples. ‘ Know it! how should I know? I haven’t— 
I can’t make up my mind.’ ‘ Well, I can wait.’ And 
his arms swayed her off the earth again and his breath 
warmed her face. Then her voice died down like a 
robin’s under the shadow of a hawk, and she knew the 
fear of love unspeakable. The strong shall take a girl’s 
soul, as it is written of the Kingdom of Heaven, by force ! 
She put her arms round his. Oh God, what was she 
doing? A faint delirium prickled her skin. What was 
his will of her? She threw back her head and waited. 
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He would soon kiss her, and she would kiss him, and 
obey his orders for the rest of her life. Even-then the 
first order was on its way. ‘ Kiss me, Edwina!’ and 
she obeyed. . . . They came in time to see the rainbow 
trout being fed in the fish-pond. 

Uncle Mornington was chortling with joy as he jerked 
the meat in tiny grains out of a sieve and watched a 
hundred half-pounders suffer instant concussion of the 
nose in swallowing it. Splash, splash! as they threw 
their beautifully-marked bodies against each other in a 
mad hustle for food. ‘That’s how they will rise to the 
fly!’ roared Uncle Mornington. ‘ Why, fishermen will 
come from all over the world to watch the fishing, even !’ 

The interest which Lord Clontibret showed was reserved. 
Edwina was hoping that her heartbeats were inaudible 
in the splashing. The boys were netting specimens in a 
landing-mesh and handing them to Lord Clontibret’s 
inspection, beautiful orange and blue-silvered flappers. 
‘The best present I can ever make you, Clontibret, if 
your herons will allow me,’ quoth the excited trout- 
breeder. Everybody was watching the fish too closely to 
notice Clontibret’s eye steal round and flick a red burst 
in the girl’s cheek. ‘ Yes, almost the best,’ he said slowly. 
‘ I will give orders about the herons.’ 

As Lord Clontibret drove off that evening Edwina 
admired his horses with the nervous politeness with 
which a captured prisoner pretends to admire his execu- 
tioner’s manners. ‘ Your horses, you know,’ he whis- 
pered with a laugh. ‘I will give orders to send over 
any one you would like to ride.’ She drew back, fright- 
ened. He never allowed a mare to shy, and he insisted, 
loudly enough for Uncle Mornington to hear, on her sitting 
beside him. ‘Get up, girl, get up, girl!’ shouted her 
father cheerily, little imagining that his lordship’s lips 
had stung that fading fire into her face. She felt she 
was no longer her own owner, and climbed meekly beside 
him. ‘Do the girl good, a good drive. Show her what 
driving is!’ from her father. ‘I will have her driven 
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back under the hour, if you let her come,’ said the lord 
of horse and heron. ‘Of course, of course, and keep her 
altogether if you wish,’ broke out Uncle Mornington, in 
the best of humour. There was nothing said in reply. 
Clontibret laid his lash over the glossy backs, and Edwina 
wondered whether he would prize her as much as his 
horses. Would she always have to keep unswerving 
step and obey those sharp crisp orders? It might be 
all right. She trembled like an aspen in sunlight. . . 

As they drew near the Castle he slipped an arm round 
her, leaving reins and whip in his right. ‘ Now, little 
girl. There ’s going to be no nonsense, is there? When 
you go back, go and tell Sir Edward that you are going 
to marry me.’ ‘Shan’t I tell father?’ ‘Oh yes, but 
he won’t mind.’ ‘ But Uncle Edward, won’t he either ?’ 
‘Yes, he will; there’s a curse against my family marry- 
ing into yours. It brings bad luck. But I don’t care. 
Swear you are mine.’ Edwina swore as faintly and 
readily as would a doe rabbit alternately chased and 
courted by a romantic weasel. Without waiting for the 
order she kissed him dutifully and tremblingly, and once 
more her singing blood rushed into ten thousand pores 
over her body. 

Clontibret’s favourite groom drove her back. Her 
groom now, she supposed to herself. Her horses too! 
She might as well give an order. ‘ Don’t drive them so 
fast.’ ‘ Very good, miss,’ and the trot languished. So 
this was love and marriage and what all maids, old and 
young, twittered over so much? Well, she was glad for 
the first time that she was a girl and not a boy. She had 
tasted something that made her care very little now 
what happened in her own family. Or even what they 
said or thought. 

She was certain Sir Edward would like her news. She 
did not mind telling him. He was playing his organ 
when she returned, and she waited, listening to the calm- 
ing melody. She felt a desire to purr like a cat before 
it is stroked. The music was massage to her startled 
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nerves. She was trying to realise that she loved Clon- 
tibret. She knew that at the moment she would rather 
serve in his stables or in his kitchen than not be near 
him. The music faltered awhile. Then it rallied and 
rolled onward. She sat down. 

Her eyes wandered to the collection of Irish antiquities 
on the wall of the corridor, the life-hoarding of an anti- 
quarian, which Sir Edward had bought in a moment 
of inspiration. They had always a mysterious and 
fascinating interest to the children. There were the 
long leaf-shaped blades, which the Celts had carried on 
their westward march, leaving them in mounds and graves 
from the Steppes to the Sea; old wooden methers, as 
worm-eaten as the lips that had once drunk from them ;... 
four-square ecclesiastical bells that had been handed down 
in families since Celtic saints tinkled them against demons 
and the excommunicate; pins and brooches, all the 
beautiful metal-work of an unknown past. Hundreds 
of years ago women had worn those ornaments, hoping 
to look beautiful when men looked on them, and hundreds 
of years ago men clutched those swords when they laid 
eyes on the beautiful... . How long ago! ... And 
how strong Clontibret’s arms had felt about her. Would 
she were lying at his feet and he about to pick her up. 
She could love him to the death. . . . The music was 
over, and she drew near to make the effort to tell the 
head of her family that she was no longer of it. 

‘Uncle Edward, I have something to tell you.’ He 
smiled as he put away rolls of music and thumb-shot the 
stops; Dulciana, vox humana, voix céleste. But his mind 
was also storing the last notes and bars and fugues he 
had been playing, and he hardly heard her. ‘A great 
secret, and you must give me your advice.’ He would 
not stop. ‘Come along, Edwina, into the gallery.’ She 
tried to hold him. ‘I don’t want to tell you in front of 
the boys.’ ‘ Well, what do you want ?—a new croquet 
set this summer?’ ‘Oh, Uncle Edward, do listen. I 
want to marry Lord Clontibret, and will you tell Pa I’m 
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engaged?’ ‘That’s for Lord Clontibret to do,’ he 
answered kindly ; and seeing her troubled face he asked 
absent-mindedly, ‘ And Lord Clontibret, is he aware of his 
happiness ? Do you want me to tell him?’ ‘Oh, Uncle 
Edward, don’t you understand? he wants to marry me 
as much as I want to marry him. You don’t mind my 
loving him, do you?’ ‘No, but until he gives you an 
engagement ring I should say nothing about it.” Edwina 
agreed. 

This was a matter Sir Edward thought could wait, 
especially as the boys were leaving to-morrow for Oxford 
and Paris. It was absurd wanting to marry Clontibret— 
a girl’s fancy. He soothed her, and let it slip from his 
mind. 


CHAPTER X 
PARIS—FIRST FITTE 


Tue parting boys paid not less passionate farewell to 
keepers and gardeners than in their schooldays, when 
every last minute was cherished and lived to the utmost. 
Wherever pointed Destiny or destination, leaving Kelvey 
brought the same anguish, the grief of nestlings torn 
from the nest. Besides, the boys had not grown up like 
Edwina, who changed unbeknownst to them. Hobbies 
still strewed their path, though the thrill of collecting 
stamps or nurturing guinea-pig farms in an old chest of 
drawers had died down. Edward had sold his egg collec- 
tion and bought a set of Medici prints for his rooms at 
Oxford. Richard had tired of the stamp album he had 
once as fervently desired to take into another world as 
the Celts their gold fibule. Once he had conceived the 
odd wish for an Irish postage stamp. A dog-licence 
stamp with a green greyhound was the nearest to be 
found. Why shouldn’t Ireland have stamps? It was 
absurd, yet he wished she had. She hadn’t, and he gave 
up collecting. 

He crossed two seas to reach Paris, where arrangements 
had been made for him to enter the circle of a bourgeois 
family. Kelvey ... Kingstown... London... Dover 
... Calais. . . . In the compartment to Paris Richard 
found himself sitting opposite a gentleman of benevolent 
and noble appearance, with rather fierce eyes that con- 
tinually absorbed the Irish labels on Richard’s bag, as 
though their curious forms interested him. Most of the 
labels were mere stops on the Donagh Valley Tramway— 
Dernacoo, Letloonigan, Mully-magaraghan, Ballynahone, 
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He looked rather like an eagle that had pecked his way 
outofabarnyard. Asthey approached Paris, he suddenly 
asked Richard in perfect French when he left Innisfail. 
Richard showed that he understood neither the language 
nor the query. ‘I mean, when did you leave the land of 
Banba?’ said the other in English, ‘ another of the 
bardic names for Ireland.’ I left Kingstown last night.’ 
“You mean Dunleary,’ sniffed the eagle. ‘It was care- 
fully named to preserve the name of the King Leary 
who ruled when Patrick came to Ireland.’ Richard 
acquiesced, and mentioned that he was going to learn 
French. ‘I am glad to hear that,’ approved the other, 
‘for the next time we meet we shall not need the English 
tongue, unless you prefer Irish.’ Richard had never 
heard of an Irish language. The eagle was positively 
upset. ‘Then you will have the opportunity of a life- 
time to hear Professor Rubainville lecture on the Irish 
Epic, Irish Law and Irish Language at the Sorbonne. 
Perhaps you already intend to.’ Richard made a be- 
wildered mental note. The train was slowing into the 
new city. ‘ Promise me, as an Irishman to an Irishman, 
that you will attend Rubainville.’ Richard promised, 
and noticed that the other had unrolled himself from 
the folds of a fine peat-smelling rug and was displaying a 
bright ochre-coloured kilt above his bare knees, but 
amongst the first sights, sounds, forms and smells of 
Paris, nothing was stranger than another. There was 
nobody to meet Richard, and he was grateful when his 
companion helped him to collect his luggage, and directed 
his cab. ‘11 Rue Servandoni,’ said Richard. ‘ That 
will be all right,’ said the eagle, shaking his golden 
plumage. ‘ This fiacre will take you, but remember that 
Fiacre, the patron saint of French cabmen, was an Irish- 
man.’ Richard added this useful knowledge to his 
travelling equipment, and ventured, ‘ I wish I knew your 
name.’ ‘Iam the Mac-Gille-Coluim,’ was the Dordonian 
reply, and he handed Richard a card, as with brooched 
mantle and swaying kilt he passed picturesquely into the 
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electric night. Richard glanced at the card, on which 
was printed :— 


Hon. JOHN COLSON 


(Mac-GiLLr-CoLuim-ciLLe) 


He was driving alone through Paris, the city in which | 
it is most delightful to be companionless. The cab 
rattled down the darkling boulevards striking jets of 
luminosity. Little coloured kiosks stood like trans- 
parencies at the corners. Once a gigantic Greek Temple 
rose like a pillared tomb in a flower garden of lamps and 
fireflies. Lights moved in all directions. The people of 
Paris were picnicking on chairs outside their brightly lit 
houses. Richard’s heart beat with the bounds of the 
cab, whose wheels every now and again caught obliquely 
in the tram-lines. St. Fiacre sticking in the grooves of 
the world, he thought. He was passing a darkened 
space, which enclosed a dwarfed obelisk from which 
sparsely-sown furrows of light radiated as far as he 
could glimpse. He had a wild idea he was lumbering 
along the Milky Way, when water reflecting lamps caught 
his eye. Fire upon water is the same in all rivers, un- 
dulating on the ripple or combed and twisted by the 
tideway. The Liffey at the North Wall, the Thames 
under the Embankment, and the Seine lounging the Paris 
Quais offer the same medium at night. Though the sister- 
hood of cities is different—some seamstresses, some queens, 
some lights-of-love, some poor old ladies, night throws 
the common cover of darkness over all. The same 
lights glitter on their flowing neck-like rivers, and the 
illusion is the same with a reduced queen like Dublin, 
with a dank toiler like Glasgow, or a brilliant seductress 
like Paris. They carry jewels of reflected fire. There 
is something immortal in jewels, thought Richard, where- 
as the beauty of the women, who wear them in the 
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generations, glides away like the rivers. Richard found 
it interesting to think like that sometimes. He intended 
to write. 

Down the curve of the Boulevard St. Germain one 
small cab bore him and his literary fortunes. To the 
right, into the Place St. Sulpice, past an open space, a 
barrack-building flanking a Gog-Magog of double but 
unequal towers, and down a crooked little street. Rue 
Servandoni! After giving a pourboire, otherwise offering 
a propitiatory fee to St. Fiacre, and climbing the clean- 
swept stairs, he was welcomed by Monsieur Counort, his 
future preceptor, who assured him that he would soon 
pick up fluent French. He had a German and a Japanese 
under his roof, but no English he was glad to say. Why 
glad? thought Richard. He was delighted to receive 
an Irishman, and explained that originally he too was 
Irish. Before the famous victory of Fontenoy (of which 
Richard heard for the first time) the name of Counort 
was O’Connor. And he concluded with ‘ Vive l’Irlande ! 
vive le Home Rule!’ under the impression that he was 
putting his new pupil thoroughly at his ease. 

Richard had never thought of himself as an Irishman 
before. English training made him feel English abroad. 
The English language made him English, and yet what 
had his companion told him in the train? There was 
an Irish language. How curious that the first two 
people he met in France should carry Irish names in 
disguise. Perhaps Ireland was more of a place than 
he supposed. The next day he rose briskly to the boom- 
ing bell of St. Sulpice, and immediately applied himself 
to the conscientious drudgery of learning French. Every 
morning he read French history to Monsieur Counort, 
every afternoon he wrote exercises for Madame Counort, 
and every evening he practised phrases stilted with 
paradigms and irregular verbs on the vivacious Mademoi- 
selle Counort, who found him very exhausting. He took 
enormous pains writing out his conversation before each 
meal. In intervals he ran over to listen to free lectures 
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at the Sorbonne, not according to subject, but according 
to the French accent of the professors. He accidentally 
followed courses on Roman History, Japanese Poetry, 
and even took first steps in Agriculture. From all of 
them he learnt what none pretended to teach, the French 
language. Laborious days followed industrious nights. 
Day by day he scampered down the Boulevard St. Michel, 
past familiar signs—the Café d’Harcourt, the statue of 
Comte, the Chapel-Mausoleum of Richelieu—into the net- 
work of corridors and lecture-rooms. And with night 
he sat the half-hour of dusk among students and models 
in the cheap restaurants and watched theses and sketches 
and sonnets being scrawled in wine-stained copy-books, 
until real ambitions of literature swelled his gullible mind. 
The only difficulty was whether to write stories or novels, 
poems or epic. There, indeed, was a deep question. 

After the blue dusk had swept like an intangible hem 
over the pencilled trees in the Luxembourg Gardens, 
leaving the white and naked streets to the garish artifice 
of lamps, Richard would rise, and, going to his garret 
above the slumbering Counort family, practise the easy 
pastimes of writing French and English literature. 
Edward’s Natural History of Kelvey and the monograph 
on the Irish Pike had been abandoned, but out of the 
latter Richard conceived a story in the fashion of Daudet, 
whom he parodied with grammatical care. It was called 
‘The Master Pike’ (le maitre brochet), and described the 
first adventure of his imagination, the search, sight 
and loss of a Big Pike haunting an Irish lake. It lent 
itself to lacustrine idyll, and Monsieur Counort, after 
careful corrections, gave it the necessary style to pass 
for Daudesque. 

Once out of Ireland, the Irish background becomes 
discernible, and Irish figures surged on the canvas of his 
uncoloured mind. True—there was an awkward difference 
between imagining and writing. Every French book he 
read set him imagining an Irish parallel, for an ideal 
translation need not be the verbal reproduction of a book, 
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with fatuous attempts to mesh or mush a foreign author’s 
style, but a free application of the author’s ideas in the 
new medium and materials of the translator. Richard 
read Zola in long exhausting stages, and visioned an Irish 
Zola writing the natural history of an Anglo-Irish family 
of Rougon Macquarts or Roger Macquaids during the 
nineteenth century. What a theme! And _ perhaps 
Zola’s Trois Villes could be matched by novels written 
about three Irish cities. There was Dublin and Cork 
and Belfast, all good titles as yet unused. What a 
trilogy! But it took him two months to complete the 
tenuous little story about the Big Pike. He was careful 
to leave out all mention of women and religion, as he 
intended doing in all he wrote. Women and religion, 
however necessary to the social system at Kelvey, seemed 
to cover the duller side of life. 

One day, while scanning the lecture list, he noticed an 
Irish course posted under the name of Rubainville. Taking 
the number of the room, he presented himself that morning 
and found himself with six others listening to the famous 
Celticist, who had aroused such extreme admiration in 
the Honourable John Colson. 

Small and elegant of figure, with a sloping, grizzled 
face, bristling hair, stubby beard, and an enormous nose 
with flukes curving high into his cheeks, a butterfly tie 
and the red rosette of the Legion of Honour, Rubainville 
had given fifty years to deciphering the sands of the 
Celtic Sahara. He was lecturing on the Irish Epic, and 
reading what sounded like a French translation of Homer, 
except that place-names seemed familiar. ‘Le héros se 
trouve @ Dundealgan qui s’appelle aujourd hui Dundalk,’ 
he was saying. Dundalk, Richard only knew as a railway 
station. Was it possible that such deeds, such heroes 
could have been at Dundalk ? The lecturer was describing 
a campaign between the men of Ulster and the men of 
Ireland in some forgotten age, but it gave Richard a 
queerly modern touch. It couldn’t have been the Home 
Rule question ? No, the lecturer described how the war 
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was waged for possession of ‘le tawreau divin de Cooley, 
which the Queen of Connaught. wanted to take from 
Ulster. This was a puzzle. Then he began describing 
the great earthworks ouside Armagh, called for two 
thousand years Emania. A thrill ran through Richard’s 
spine. ‘ Emania s’appelle le Navan Ring,’ the enormous 
grassy mound he had known since childhood, which 
Jimmy believed the Giants had built to keep out the 
Flood! And here was a wise Frenchman solemnising 
about it in the heart of Paris. Richard seemed to find 
himself standing upright in European literature. If a 
Greek lived by Homer and Ulysses and the Iliad, an 
Irishman must tune his soul to this amazing farrago and, 
desiring to know more, Richard stayed and confessed to 
the lecturer his literary excitement, as well as the fact 
that he lived near Emania. Rubainville was surprised 
to find an Irishman at his class. ‘ T%ens, lisez-moi ¢a 
avec la vrate prononciation,’ and he showed him a page 
of printed hieroglyphs. Richard unfortunately did not 
recognise Irish characters, and so was quite unable to 
suggest how it should be pronounced. Such an awkward 
surprise, to come across the Irish language in Paris, but 
thrilling ! 

Henceforth Richard rather lost sight of his original 
reason for coming to Paris, though in his anxiety to 
hear Rubainville he picked up French with unconscious 
celerity, and later Rubainville lent him books and the 
manuscripts of his famous lectures to copy, and texts 
edited by the minute band of Celtic scholars working 
in all lands to recover this mysterious tongue. John 
O’Donovan and Eugene O’Curry in Dublin, Whitley 
Stokes in Calcutta, Standish Hayes O’Grady in London 
became fixed lanterns shining through the dark haze 
of Celtic studies. Irish epic, Irish literature, Irish law, 
Irish poetry came upon him with successive rush. It was 
like entering a secret kingdom or acquiring magical 
powers, or learning cabalistic signs. He felt the rare 
winds of the unknown blow across the pages he laboriously 
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scanned, and Rubainville’s encouragement was a tonic. 
It was extraordinary that his own land should be the 
archaic lodestar of so great a scholar. And the memory 
of the antiquarian collection at home returned to him. 
Here was key to all that strange medley of woven bronze 
and runic rust. They bore witness to the heroic past, 
and Richard’s heart went surging back half in homesick- 
ness, half in exotic wonderment to the old corridor at 
Kelvey. 

The principal book of revelation to his soul was 
O’Grady’s Silva Gadelica, that jungle of towering fan- 
tastic trees and weird undergrowths, carrying away the 
reader not only by its Gaelic text, but by the unique 
English translation. Quaint the phantasy and acrid 
the beauty, O’Grady enchanted out of the marrows of 
the dead shanachies and story-tellers of Ireland. Here 
were legends which had charmed the cameleon mind of 
the Gael long before it was swept into the vortex of 
politics and journalism. Lives of dubious Celtic Saints, 
which have puzzled the official Bollandists as much as 
the monkey-puzzle tree has perplexed the simian race. 
Above all, the fantastic Colloquy of the Irish Elders, in 
which Patrick meets the last of the Fenian host and the 
myths of one epoch merge into the next, and Patrick, a 
living monstrous figure like Time himself, tosses the chaff 
and the corn of Ossian to right or left with his gigantic 
crozier. In Standish O’Grady’s half-heroic, half-teasing 
rendering, tale after tale burst in Richard’s astonished 
brain-pan with the strangeness and beauty of the Orient 
seen of Cockney for the first time, or of some comet 
visioned by the suburban. Lost in the memory of the 
exquisite enchantment, Richard found it easier to face 
the network of prepositions and modulated inflexions in 
which the grim grammarians of the Gael had decided to 
enshrine their literature. 

Determined to pick up a thread which would carry 
him in and through and out of a forest as strange as 
Standish’s Silva, Richard consulted Rubainville, who 
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called his eager attention to the Irish epic of the Tain, 
of which Rubainville in France and Windisch in Germany 
were preparing vernacular versions. ‘ But why should 
there not be a version in English for the Irish to read ? ’ 
burst out Richard. Rubainville thought it was not 
impossible, provided Richard would devote ten years 
of life to incessant study, and the French patriot, be- 
coming absorbed in the Celtic scholar, advised learning 
German. ‘No Irishman can be a Celtic scholar who 
knows no German.’ Apparently such cribs as existed 
to Old Irish were in German. And then Zeuss was a 
German. Richard had never heard of that word- 
scientist, who dug up the Celtic language from the for- 
gotten manuscripts of Europe. It was a fairy tale how 
Zeuss fitted together from a hundred sources the skeleton 
of the Celtic mastodon. Like many of the stupendous 
feats of the human mind, it was due to a minglement of 
poverty, toil, and romance. The romance lay in the 
choice which faced Zeuss of marrying a wife or paying 
for the publication of his discovery. The true scholar 
gave the preference to the child of his genius, even though 
it came upon the world like a still-born giant. 

With this tremendous ideal of Celtic scholarship Richard 
added a German Dictionary to his Irish and his French. 
Irish dictionaries he found the most unsatisfactory pos- 
sible. Only after weeks did Rubainville point out to 
him that he was looking for Old Irish words in a modern 
Irish vocabulary. Every Irish scholar had to make his 
own dictionary, and he advised him to do so too. For 
the first time Richard felt scholastic nightmare, that 
horror of sinking in the gulf of ignorance which yawns 
before every presumptuous scholar who would enlighten 
the world. He laid down his head among his papers and 
wept with rage and disillusion, wept for the Celtic world 
so elusive to find, so impossible to conquer, wept for 
Ireland, wept for his futile ambitions, wept for self-pity, 
wept in indecision. 

He was liable to this particular weakness, and, when 
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not buoyed by enthusiasm, despaired easily. He knew 
himself well, and often applied to himself the text, 
‘Unstable as water, thou shalt not prevail.’ Here he 
was already shifting from French to Irish, from Irish to 
German. He pulled himself together and went wearily 
back to Gallic letters and Mademoiselle Counort. 

After a week of auto-stultification, Rubainville told 
Richard not to overwork himself, for it would all come 
in time and he would undoubtedly be the first to give 
the Irish their national Saga, as very few except the 
Germans were working that field. Once he had learnt 
Sanskrit, Richard would realise that European languages 
were mostly the same. Rubainville kindly offered to 
give the paling Richard an introduction to the professor 
of Sanskrit forthwith. Richard gathered that languages 
could be brought back to a common mother by eluci- 
dating mysterious vowel-changes and even more in- 
explicable lapses on the part of consonants. Richard 
had never heard of Grimm’s Law! The world is a small 
one phonetically, or at least to the élite who know Grimm’s 
Law. Richard ventured to inquire if it affected the 
study of Old Irish. Yes, Grimm’s Law affected all 
languages that hearkened back to a Sanskrit relationship. 
. . . Rubainville pointed out that Old Irish and Latin 
kept the same word for horse or sea, and that Old Irish 
shared the root-words for hen and heart with classical 
Greek. The comparison of languages can be as startling 
as when the comparison of religions strikes an empty 
mind for the first time. Richard felt encouraged to set 
out again and wander like a phonetic Ishmael through 
the deserts of Indo-Germanic speech. Why not call it 
Indo-Ivish or Perso-Welsh? he thought. It sounded as 
good coinage. 

Visiting the Sanskrit professor next day, Richard was 
introduced to an American, who was defending an ad- 
vanced Doctorate of Letters before the University. 
Having exhausted Greek, he had entered the Sanskrit 
field.... The moment this learned gentleman’s cold-blue 
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eyes lighted on his, Richard knew that Destiny was 
crossing his gambit. A real person was walking out of 
space on to his chessboard. He had never felt so when 
he met other men. Tall and good-looking, Mr. Turner 
was one of those Bostonians who become more Parisian 
than the French themselves. His French accent as 
exquisite as woman’s dress. He nodded as Homer 
might nod. He asked Richard to come to lunch, 
if he did not mind a little rice and some jugged wine. 
Richard stepped eagerly into new comradeship. .. . 
They reached a pleasant set of rooms in the Rue D’Assas, 
where Richard was confronted with an Alexandrian 
library and an Omar Khayyam larder. The wine which 
Mr. Turner poured from an agate cup was slightly vibra- 
cious toskullandspine. Richard felt his thoughts moving 
pleasantly in the effort to follow such brilliant statements 
as his new acquaintance propounded. After the meal he 
threw a little incense into a bronze burner and watched 
the fluent fragrance fade into the beam of day. He was 
several inches over six feet, and wore burnished stiff hair 
brushed away from his pale face, and upon the upper lip 
of his thin chiselled mouth. There was the same well-cut 
transparency about his texture as about his speech, some- 
thing refined, finished, almost final. Richard spied with 
the fond hope of first love a discerning and lofty friend. 
Hero-worship had been rather overlaid during his contact 
with the professorial mind. Wise men were admirable, 
not lovable, but here was one on the Sanskrit search, 
whom he would approach and follow in whatever ways 
Mr. Turner would reveal. 

Exquisite Turkish coffee in tiny blue cups acted as a 
drug, and the general converse of their first meal together 
passed into subtle revelation of personality. Richard 
curled himself at Mr. Turner’s feet and revealed his 
humble ambitions to learn Old Celtic, and to give the 
Irish people something older than Homer and perhaps . 
more wonderful than Mallory’s Morte d’ Arthur. My. 
Turner sat down, and in his slow manner began listing 
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the world’s best translations—Jowett’s Plato, Cary’s 
Dante, and a number of French classics of which Richard 
had never heard. ‘ You said your life’s work was to be 
Translation ?,” he asked kindly. ‘ Yes, the translation 
of an Irish Epic.’ ‘ You become a passive, not an active, 
agent, of course,’ surmised Mr. Turner, ‘ and in a sense 
you will have to take the route of another. It is the 
difference between exploring new country and giving 
your soul to a Cook’s Tour. Still, discoveries may be 
possible. Benotin thrall to Cook, Isay.’ ‘ Itis Grimm’s 
Law that has me in thrall,’ laughed Richard. Mr. 
Turner’s fingers touched Richard’s hair as he said: 
“Oh, don’t worry about Grimm’s Law. I cannot tell 
you how long ago I conquered Grimm’s Law.’ And he 
showed how very few things need to be learnt, and how 
fewer were worth remembering when learnt, for the 
mind must keep fresh unto the day of inspiration. A 
translator has inspired moments, but not the ecstasies 
which come to poet or dramatist. Though he had been 
chosen to occupy a Greek Chair in Massachusetts, his 
ambition was higher than larding American youth with 
a varnish of Greek. America had no time for Greek, 
brutally bidding the dead tongues bury their dead. He 
himself hoped to be America’s future poet. And he read 
Richard some of his own tenuous and philosophical verse. 
The future of drama might lie in America, and he unfolded 
his dream to Richard’s sympathetic adoration. Drama, 
the supreme art in which word was wedded to action, and 
the Logos was made flesh (Richard’s spine pricked), had 
been revealed to the Greeks. A trinity of playwrights, 
Aischylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, had canonised the 
drama. Late in time, when Rome and Paris could do 
nothing but imitate the Greek, England had bred the 
Elizabethan Pleiad and the lodestar called Shakespeare. 
The constellation of the Swan had appeared in the 
heavens. Since then, well, nothing particular had 
happened, had it ? 

‘But you, you!’ shouted Richard, ‘ you will trill the 
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trilogy of the world’s desire.’ ‘ Yes,’ said Mr. Turner 
dreamily, ‘ I will follow what seems but a Will-o’-the-Wisp 
gleaming over the swamp of journalism.’ So Richard 
became acquainted at last with Genius and Friendship 
and the Beautiful in the same person. 

That divine eventide they went out to dine in an 
artists’ coffee-house, and Richard was shown one by 
one the great painters, the great writers, the great 
critics of the future. Dinner only cost three francs for 
each, and Mr. Turner paid for Richard’s first liqueur. 
The cloying sweetness seemed to colour his brain. His 
brain had always felt either like nothing or a dull 
aching thing. Now he felt glowing with the warmth 
of Mr. Turner’s conversation and the emerald drink 
poured down his surprised throat. His mind felt like 
a stripling tree committing its first expression of foliage. 
He whispered so to his friend, who nodded, ‘ Yes, I 
have felt that the real and only ecstasy is creative, 
to be distinguished, of course, from the vulgarity 
of the reproductive. Creation is the privilege of the 
Godlike. Throw out your foliage in your Spring’; and 
then, with a look as though he secreted Folios in his 
blood, he said: ‘My Spring has passed. It is buried 
with the dead Spring of Greece. . . . Shakespeare was 
Summer.... ‘You will be Autumn!’ murmured 
Richard. Mr.Turnercontinued: ‘ There will be a struggle, 
and it will be long before I am even accepted by my own 
people. But they will have to accept me as England had 
to accept Shakespeare and Spain Cervantes and Germany 
Luther, because I shall write their language afresh. 
America must have a language one day. America shall 
choose between me and Esperanto (may the Gods afflict 
it !), between me and Babel (may the Gods destroy it !).’ 
And he poured out another liqueur, which they both 
drained from the same glass, to the coming of Autumn ! 

. . . Arm-in-arm they passed into narrow streets and 
sauntered across the Luxembourg Gardens. Recalling 
this happiest evening of his life Richard could never 
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give an exact reason, for happiness is too subtle to 
answer to a single cause. If the cause is material, 
it always brings some thought of regret that it came 
not sooner, or of terror lest it come not again. Real 
happiness is spiritual, that is all. In time to come he 
realised that even spiritual happiness is haunted, but 
on this night the horses of the sun seemed shackled to 
the car on which he and his friend were riding. As 
Patroclus to Achilles, so was he this glorious man’s 
charioteer. And honestly he was not tipsy. . . . In the 
gloomy Boulevard Montparnasse pleasure girls ran out 
insistently and peered at them with entreaty in their 
masked faces. Very pretty, no doubt, but not quite 
in accordance with their mood. Mr. Turner motioned 
aside the nymphs of naughtiness. Their faces withdrew 
into the darkness like the lilies, thought Richard, 
drowning under the shadowy waters of the lake at home. 
‘Poor things,’ he muttered, ‘they do not come under 
Grimm’s Law, do they?’ Both laughed loud. ‘I think 
I had better take you home,’ said Mr. Turner, ‘and I 
advise you to consider men generally as vowels and 
women as consonants. We can stand alone or together, 
but women cannot. Consorts and consonants are the 
same. And like Grimm’s Law, this applies to all countries.’ 


CHAPTER XI 
A WHIFF OF DEATH 


THE boys launched on their preliminary careers, Sir 
Kdward turned himself to his most cherished operation 
in life, the new Chancel of the Church, which only awaited 
consecration to pass into weekly service. The Bishop of 
Clontibret had promised to perform the unveiling cere- 
mony. Dead Deluces might be expected to rejoice in 
their narrow beds, for they were to be solemnly trans- 
ferred into the new vault underlying the Chancel. Invita- 
tions were issued on the scale of a County Ball, and 
prudent precautions were made to feed the clergy, for 
the scent of death is a sweet appetiser. 

The House Party included Professor Rafferty, Canon 
Hussey and his lady, Miss Vernisher and her new young 
man. The ‘ husher,’ after a prolonged stay of eighteen 
months, had been dislodged by her legal advisers and 
two bailiffs loaned by Sir Edward. But she had 
refused to remain companionless, and had adopted 
Mr. Gilliland, an impoverished and ascetical chaplain, 
who appeared nervous of the Professor’s vast learning. 
He ventured to state that he came from Cambridge. 
‘Cambridge,’ said the Professor, ‘is full of impostors. 
What subject did you take, may I ask?’ ‘ Greek, sir.’ 
‘Well, I hope that if they taught you good Greek at 
Cambridge, you instilled a little good manners. A most 
presumptuous place Cambridge! I sent some of my best 
pupils to Cambridge.’ ‘May I ask what subject they 
took there, sir?’ ‘Sir, I sent them to teach, not to 
learn!’ thundered the Professor. ‘ As you know, Greek 
has always been good in Ireland. We taught Greek in 
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the Bog of Allen before Cambridge or Oxford were 
founded. May I ask what degree you took?’ ‘A 
double first in Greek and fee-losophy !’ screamed Miss 
Vernisher, at which Mr. Gilliland bowed backward and 
collided gently with Mr. Phim. Professor Rafferty did 
Mr. Gilliland the compliment of not mentioning Greek or 
Philosophy during the day. 

There was a great assembly of clergy, anxious to 
honour Sir Edward’s table as well as his new vault. 
There were Trinity men and Cambridge men, there were 
sporting parsons and teetotal parsons. As in all Churches, 
there were Curates who wanted to be Rectors and Rectors 
who wanted to be Deans and Deans who wanted to be 
Bishops, all snuffing the thin air of patronage where so 
many great and good men of State and Church were 
gathered together. There were some who never dreamed 
of promotion, like Mr. Gilliland, who was editing the 
Dialogues of Plato, ‘so interesting and so sustaining,’ 
Miss Vernisher assured the Bishop, under the impression 
that they were early Christian Tracts ; or like Mr. Phim, 
who hoped that his short-sighted collisions would remain 
less noticeable in the office of Curate. And there was 
Mr. Senior, the High Church clergyman of Lord Clon- 
tibret’s parish, with whose services his lordship preferred 
to dispense, who was quite sure of never being promoted. 
His Bishop, a narrow embittered man, whose temper had 
been soured by Disestablishment, had laid him under 
ban, forced him to destroy the beautiful screen he made 
with his own hands, and invited his flock to withdraw 
their subscriptions. He lived an isolated lonely life, 
broken by an occasional riot of Orange vestrymen, who 
saw in his black cassock the folds of the Beast. Petitions 
had been signed, plots had been hatched, and even legacies 
left, with the object of ridding the Diocese of that Popish 
and unscriptural garment. And the Bishop led the 
hue and cry against the devoted Mr. Senior, who for- 
tunately for himself occupied the most haunted Rectory 
in Ireland, and nobody was over-anxious to take his 
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place. Though neither Catholic nor Protestant believed 
in Mr. Senior, they all believed in the Rectory ghost, 
which lent a protective charm about his ways. On this 
occasion he could be seen walking about the Pleasure 
Grounds in his nefarious dress, half shunned and half 
respected by his fellow-clergy, and rousing the greatest 
indignation from Murdoch, who was a Churchgoing 
Presbyterian. 

At this moment the Bishop appeared and was received 
by Miss Vernisher, who prayed leave to introduce her 
young curate, whom surely he would be glad to place 
in the Diocese, as he was so helpful in her work of Biblical 
Chronology. Once she had correctly dated the Bible, 
she was certain she could foretell the date of the end of 
the world. The Bishop bowed, though stiffly, for she 
was a subscriber to many sustentation funds, and with 
a gliding glance toward Mr. Gilliland moved to his host. 
He had no use for High Churchmen or Cambridge scholars 
among his clergy—Rome or Rationalism in disguise. To 
his wrath he saw Mr. Senior walking with Sir Edward, 
whom he accosted warmly, cutting the cassock dead. 
Mr. Senior availed himself of one of those revenges which 
are the perquisite of the meek. Hasting to the Bishop’s 
side, he knelt on the grass and seizing the episcopal hand, 
fervently kissed the Bishop’s wedding ring ! 

Horrified by this Popish adulation, the Bishop moved 
toward the Church, where the sexton was doing his best 
to give himself vertigo at the end of the bell-rope. With 
decent and reverent ceremony the Chancel was declared 
part of the sacred building. Appropriate lessons were 
read and appropriate hymns were sung before some ten 
clergy and twenty laity appropriated lunch. It was as 
merry a meal as could be expected, and it was lightened 
by the unceasing convulsions of Canon Hussey, who dis- 
covered as the meal progressed that a number of the 
Bishop’s most solemn statements could be taken humor- 
ously. Miss Vernisher started an interesting speculation 
as to whether the year 1900 would be the first year of 
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the twentieth century or the last of the nineteenth. Some 
of the company were bound to live till that date, and 
she considered it was of vital importance that they should 
know the number of the century they died in. The Clergy 
showed blank indifference. The Bishop’s theology was 
not equal to a solution. Canon Hussey was appealed to, 
and much as he liked ordinary conundrums, could only 
appeal in turn to Mr. Phim, who gently suggested that 
1900 might seem to some the first year of the nineteenth 
century, and in so saying upset a dish of vegetables which 
was being offered him. Sir Edward attempted to rouse 
conversation between the Bishop and the Professor, but 
the Bishop had nothing to say and said it, whereas the 
Professor had much to say and said it not. 

All meals pass, and Sir Edward’s wines washed away 
the insipidity of talk. Edwina was feeling decidedly 
bored, for the boys were not there to join her in the 
sardonic comments of youth. And down in her heart 
she was always trying and thrusting herself. Since she 
had thrown herself on a strong man’s love in spate, the 
eddies had never subsided. But her father knew nothing, 
and she found it useless to explain again to her uncle. 
She could not tell him what had exactly happened to her. 
She would die rather. She had simply told him what 
was going to happen. She was in love and going to marry 
Lord Clontibret, and he did not seem able to believe her. 
Clontibret would have to break the news himself, she 
thought. She began to take an interest in the married. 
She was glad she was not the Bishop’s wife. She won- 
dered mildly of Canon Hussey’s wooing. . . . How 
remote she felt from those around her—as though she 
lived on another star. As they all trundled or lagged, 
loitering on their way into the gallery, where final obla- 
tions in the form of liquors and coffee were made to the 
great all-compelling Goddess Digestion, she felt she was 
treading air. Oh the wonderful hours of first love and 
suppressed ecstasy! Edwina knew enough to enjoy her 
happiness. 
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Conversation improved after lunch. Professor Rafferty 
spoke of the inferiority of English clergy: ‘ Indeed, we 
had a Rector down the line who would have made a very 
promising Irish Dean, but Disraeli heard him and made 
him an English Archbishop.’ There was general clerical 
approval. The inferiority of the English political mind 
was also noticed, and its inability to understand Irish 
problems as they presented themselves to Irishmen. 
Irishmen being, of course, those who owned the land of 
Ireland, or at least were members of the Church of Ireland. 
Lay and clerical approval intermingled. . . . A telegram 
was brought to Sir Edward, opened and read. ‘ Lord 
Clontibret is dead!’ And he gave the sign for the party 
to break up. It was very sudden, and he hastened to 


talk it over with his organ. . . . Out came the stops for 
the solemn Dead March . . . vox humana, Clarion, Bour- 
don . . . a booming wail. ... . 


. . . Within a few days the same party found itself 
gathered at Clontibret for the funeral of the Lieutenant 
of the County, but swollen by the vast concourse of those 
who wished to do honour to the Crown or to fox-hunting 
or to themselves. It was a sign of gentility to send even 
a broken vehicle into the mourning line which filled two 
miles of road. Edward had come back from Oxford 
after the short Lent term, and it was decreed that he 
should accompany his father and uncle. Edwina had 
caught with anguished ears some details of the accident. 
The noble Lord, it appeared, had snapped his noble neck 
while carelessly putting a pony over a ditch. ‘ Training 
the wee horse for a lady, he had told his coachman !’ 
Could it have been for her? Was she a widow? she 
asked herself. She felt her heart had been torn out of 
her throat. It was worse than physical pain, and there 
was no one to care, no one to sympathise. . . . God alone 
knew that she was the first woman to whom Clontibret 
had offered honourable love. 

While the Deluce males attended the funeral, she sat 
reading the service for the Burial of the Dead in her 
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room. .. . ‘ Harth to earth . . . dust to dust.’ It was 
a lie! She started to her feet. She was sure some one 
had entered the room. Some one touched the nape of 
her neck and her spine trembled. With shut eyes she 
turned upon the shadow. She could feel his arms about 
her and his breath on her cheeks. She ran down the 
echoing stairs, and the spell broke! The house was 
empty, where his earthly form once had sat.and stood. 
She rushed into the fresh air and followed the path 
down which she had passed with him. There was the 
very tree behind which he had swung her heavenward 
in hisarms. Once again she felt lifted, lifted up.‘ Clon- 
tibret! Clontibret!’ she called. And she fell to the 
grounds), s. 

A hand touched her inquiringly and raised her up. It 
was Mr. Senior, who had felt that his presence at the 
funeral would not soothe the soul of the departed fox- 
hunter, and was spending the day in the Kelvey woods. 
‘You are not crying for Lord Clontibret, are you?’ he 
asked. ‘Yes, Iam. I wanted to marry him,’ she said 
simply. ‘God does not always allow us to marry those 
whom we love. We might cease to love them, and if 
our love was a great love it would be a pity.” That was 
curious and might be true. She clutched at any comfort, 
even at the sound of a human voice. ‘ Won’t his spirit 
come to me if I keep my love for him? I feel it will. 
I felt, though I couldn’t see him in my room just now.’ 
“If he needs your prayers, he may come to you, my 
child, but it is your duty to give his soul your prayers 
anyhow.’ ‘It isn’t wrong, is it, to pray for the dead ?’ 
‘No, no!’ he said in hushed tones, ‘ it is a custom of that 
Holy Catholic Church to which we truly belong. Souls 
that receive prayer on earth have no need to haunt us, 
but those who need prayers most often come back as 
ghosts. You know the story of Drumsillagh Rectory ? ’ 
‘I have heard that you keep a lamp burning all night to 
scare away the ghosts,’ answered Edwina. ‘That’s 
what I let them say,’ said Mr. Senior, shrugging his 
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shoulders. ‘The lamp that burns in my house burns 
before the Blessed Sacrament.’ ‘ What is the ghost ?’ 
asked Edwina, now all atune to another world. 

‘I believe that a previous Rector was killed by his 
sister. He was found dead on the same morning that 
she disappeared. But there was no trace of violence, 
and no inquiry was made. Whether it was an accident 
or not, it would have been soon forgotten, did not her 
spirit return in after years to haunt the house where the 
crime, if crime it was, was committed. I have no doubt 
that she has been attempting to perform some kind of 
expiation ever since, and I have helped her as far as my 
prayers could. Her first appearance was very startling, 
for she appeared in the basement, and I adjured her 
while two servants clung terror-struck to my arms. 
The ghost passed through the house and disappeared, 
but the bruises which my servants’ nails left in my flesh 
remained for many days. They were Roman Catholics, 
poor things, and had a strong sense of the world of 
spirits. Since then many years have passed, and we 
have become quite accustomed to the White Lady, and 
neither my children nor servants are afraid to see her 
pass through the house. Slowly she is ridding herself 
of unhappiness and guilt in ways that are not for us to 
penetrate.’ 

He told his story so simply and with such kindness 
toward the living and the dead that Edwina felt com- 
forted against the dreaded return of the funeral party. 
Mr. Senior would not stay, but asked her to come over 
to Drumsillagh Rectory any day she felt need to relieve 
her soul. . . . With dry, staring eyes Edwina watched 
for the return of the family Bus through the avenue 
trees. The spring sun sank through the clouds freshly 
thrown up by the equinox. Little crimson shreds passed 
quickly out of surrounding greyness into greyness, as 
though reflecting for a minute the crater of some fire- 
filled voleano, into which the dying sun pumped blood- 
red light from his unseen cauldron below, until the whole 
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west was stained with an outpouring of the rich-red 
wine that Irish smugglers used to call ‘The King of 
Spain’s Daughter,’ and then it became vermilion as the 
breast of a robin, and with the slate-blue mists rising 
out of the distant ocean the scarlet blood of the sunset 
cooled to a frozen raspberry tinge, and then to the dullness 
of an unripe blackberry purple, before it went down in a 
final flicker as soft and solemn as the light that is lit 
before the Holy Grail. All these colours ran through 
Edwina’s mind, until she wondered if she could not 
dedicate her life to art or religion, and forget the fierce 
rapture of a dead man’s love. . . . There was the old 
mouldy Bus rolling up the avenue between the friendly 
trees! ... She had seen the world outside of Ireland, 
and knew the possibility of the Convent or the Studio. 
She could become an artist, and model Clontibret in life 
like some immortal in the old mythology driving the 
horses of the Gods. Or she could become a nun, and hide 
herself away like those blue and white chrysalis-beings 
in her French convent, and pray for his soul, if his soul 
needed praying for . . . he would come to her if it did 
. . . his ghost would come surely again. . . . She heard 
the Bus crumble gravel at the door and men’s voices. 
It was no girl but a woman went down the stairs to 
meet them. She heard what they were saying. It was 
so like them. . . . ‘ Poor Clontibret!’ said Sir Edward. 
‘I wonder where he can be now.’ ‘Cub-hunting on 
Jupiter, I expect,’ said Uncle Mornington. 

Irish funerals are too magnificent to exclude the comic 
element, and it’s a poor corpse that blows nobody a jest 
or a good story. Once the solemnities are over, and 
human hearts have ached or worried a bit over the void 
which Death opens under human feet, relief and relapse 
are certain. The peasantry have wisely provided for this 
in the form of wakes, at which songs and even dances 
supplement the flow of consoling story-telling. During 
the drive home Professor Rafferty and Uncle Mornington 
vied in the levity of anecdotage. They poked plenty 
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of humour at the expense of some of the antiquated 
carriages, shandrydans, gigs, phantoms, denmarks and 
broughams which had been attached to indignant hunters 
or borrowed farm-horses for the occasion. ‘ Did you see 
Miss Vernisher with the plumes off an undertaker’s horse 
in her bonnet, and her English chaplain on the box looking 
as scared as though he was driving the Devil’s coach ?’ 
asked Uncle Mornington, and the party had roared with’ 
laughter. ‘Poor Cambridge Don, what a place for 
him ?’ sighed the Professor. ‘They cannot be accus- 
tomed to burying the dead with proper honours in 
England.’ ‘ The English are great pagans,’ hissed Canon 
Hussey, and treated himself to some mild apoplexy. ‘I 
could but observe,’ remarked Sir Edward, ‘that Miss 
Vernisher seemed to regard herself as the widow.’ The 
party threatened explosion. ‘Do you think there is 
something in that ?’ said the Professor with pretended 
seriousness ; ‘I mean way back in the ’seventies, when 
Clontibret was a wild slip.’ ‘ Sure, his slips would have 
planted the Garden of Eden,’ threw in the Canon, and 
had to be patted and shaken to escape the dislocating 
effects of his own laughter. Edwina caught her father’s 
last sally—‘ cub-hunting on Jupiter.’ She became deathly 
cold. Was Clontibret as far away as that ? 

Dinner provoked some more mirth-raising stories of the 
funeral. ‘ What struck me most,’ averred Uncle Morning- 
ton, ‘ was the tandem of hunters Lady FitzClogher was 
driving. It was a butcher’s cart, I am sure, and, with 
one horse in it, it would have been a butcher’s cart still ; 
but she had the great genius to put a second horse in 
front, which gave it the stamp of belonging to the gentry.’ 
‘ They are a rum lot, as the Devil said when they showed 
him the Ten Commandments,’ said the Professor rather 
meditatively ; ‘but was nobody but the undertaker 
shown the famous tattoo?’ ... ‘That work of art is 
gone,’ said Sir Edward, ‘ fox to earth, earth to earth.’ 

Silently Edwina sat through dinner making up her mind. 
She would get out of this blighting blither as soon as she 
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could, and join Richard in Paris. Her character was set. 
The events of the last weeks had made her molten, and 
now her soul was stiffening cold within her. She felt 
frigid to all that was going on in the family, the intolerable 
daily fuss about sport, the fantastic schemes of her father, 
and as a horrid climax all this boisterous talk about her 
lover’s funeral. It might have cut her deep a few hours 
ago, but it passed over her now into the limbo which 
awaits all things said and unsaid . . . words . . . words 

. . words, for the unsaid never was, and the once said 
no longer is. 

‘Edward,’ she said quietly to her cousin, as soon as 
they went upstairs together, ‘I want to tell you that an 
awful thing happened to me the other day. Clontibret 
wanted to marry me, and I was going to let him.’ ‘ What 
jolly good luck you didn’t,’ said the sympathetic Edward. 
* You wouldn’t want to, if you had heard half the stories 
I heard about him coming home in the Bus. He did 
some queer things over in England.’ ‘Oh, Edward, try 
and understand. If he had done twenty times worse, 
and I knew it, I would have married him. Don’t you see 
I loved him?’ Edward could not quite follow. But 
she was clearly unhappy, and he said very nicely: ‘ You 
would have been sorry at the funeral. I am glad you 
stayed. Don’t be sorry now. You know, if this place 
ever belongs to me, you must always live here—like 
Aunt Sophia.’ Both smiled. ‘ Edward, try and think,’ 
said Edwina again, very solemnly; ‘I shall never try 
you again. When you were burying Clontibret to-day 
you were burying a part of me.’ Then Edward pressed 
her head against his and let her tears touch his cheek. 
‘I’ll stand by you,’ he whispered. ‘ But it’s all over. 
There ’s nothing I can do—is there?’ ‘ Don’t let them 
prevent me going to Paris. That’s all. I must get 
away from this terrible country. I shall be haunted 
here.’ 

Downstairs their elders were discussing the serious 
results which Clontibret’s death would have on the 
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County. ‘It’s appalling to think of the next Lord. 
No one ever dreamed he could succeed. Why, he can 
hardly be a Christian,’ Sir Edward was saying. ‘And a 
skinflint, if there ever was one,’ remarked his brother ; 
‘he would skin a flea for its hide and tallow, as they 
say here.’ ‘He would steal a dead fly from a blind 
spider,’ suggested the Professor. And the strange tale 
of the new Lord’s birth was told and retold between four 
walls and the portraits of the wondering dead. Conse- 
quences to the County could only be imagined and fore- 
boded. ‘ The tenants will suffer from him first, and then 
we shall, and we landlords shall suffer most of the two,’ 
remarked Sir Edward. ‘A horrible creature,’ chimed the 
Professor. ‘ One, I might say, whom neither God devised 
nor man desired.’ And so bedwards went Sir Edward, 
reflecting that in view of another Election the sooner he 
saw the new Lord the better. ‘It was curious now,’ he 
remarked at the-head of the stairs, ‘ that he did not take 
the trouble to come over for the funeral.’ ‘ Not at all,’ 
said the Professor; ‘he would never have bought the 
ticket from London until his agent sent him the first 
remittance of rent.’ ‘ We are going to erect a stone cross 
on the spot where Clontibret was killed. Do you think 
he will want to subscribe?’ ‘Try him, that’s all.’ 
And they went into their rooms. 

Silence fell upon Kelvey Hall, and minds well caulked 
with humour and well mellowed with liquors found rapid 
steady sleep. But a solitary watcher lay with the vibra- 
tions of her body collected in one aching corner of her 
brain. Edwina lay watching to the dawn. He had come 
back to her once. That was all she dared hope for again. 
It was wonderful to think that he had come to her in that 
empty house while the whole County thought they were 
burying him at that orgy of a funeral. As the ache in 
her mind throbbed and throbbed itself quiet, a certain 
peace overcame her, and with the first chalky streak 
of dawn Clontibret’s spirit passed the dividing line in 
her mind between the living and the dead. He was 
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already memory. The haggard curtains of the day 
crossed the lake and brushed the hills westward to 
Clontibret. Somewhere behind the hills the dawn was 
revealing the blinded castle and the wreath-piled grave. 
Dawn—all-healing, all-piteous dawn—hbathed the Hall 
and the Castle, and in the old wood of Scots firs that 
grew between the two estates the dawn shed tears of 
dew. Silent was the heronry which had met a thousand 
days with the cries of awakened birds, young crying to 
the old, and the old croaking the wisdom of their years 
to the nestlings. 

Piteous and ghastly, the dead birds rode upon their 
shot-racked nests, while others lay in mangled grey humps 
on the ground. Fallen dead about their young, some 
had been caught in the forks and were buoyed upon their 
feathery oarage while their weightier bills and scaly stilts 
hung like the legs of criminals gibbeted in chains. The 
wind swayed the huge nests to and fro in nervous gusts, 
as though feeling that all was not well, smoothing out 
white crests or trying to float one of the beautiful ash- 
coloured wings. Herons no more on Kelvey Lake; Birds 
of Paradise perhaps ! 

Lord Clontibret’s last order had been given and carried 
out with sweeping simplicity by his keepers. Uncle 
Mornington’s trout, safeguarded from their foes of the 
air, swam gently into the jaws of the watery death-watch 
called pike. Their disappearance and fate remained 
unsuspected until later in the year, when Jimmy caught 
some large pike, the whiteness of whose flesh about their 
under fins was tinged with a suspicious pink. Uncle 
Mornington was to trail fly and net in vain for his fish, 
and Sir Edward to watch many unrewarded hours for 
the return of the herons that used to flop over his waters. 

Sir Edward became lonely in these days, very lonely 
for the first time in his life. The boys were away. Clonti- 
bret was dead. His sisters had taken a lodging in Hill 
Street, Mayfair, whither nothing wouldinveigle him. But 
he painted a good deal of the dead autumn tints into his 
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picture of St. Paul, and every day he received a letter 
varied by telegrams from Miss Vernisher concerning the 
new century. Did or did it not begin with 1900? Or 
would it begin with 1901? This local form of the maladie 
du fin de siécle, as Aunt Euphemia called it, gave him a 
certain amusement, and he answered Miss Vernisher with 
the polite vagueness with which doctors and clergymen 
assure corporal and spiritual felicity to those who carry 
their maidenhood from one century into another. 

The change in cycle affected others, and a sect of Dippers 
sprang into existence on the Ulster borders. These excel- 
lent people had observed death of a spiritual kind among 
their clergymen, and for fear it should spread in the 
flock, preached in the fairs and market-places, and con- 
ducted services of immersion. The simple and un- 
sophisticated (for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven) 
were converted, and curious crowds went down to watch 
them dip in local Jordans. Sir Edward stood on the 
Blackwater bank with Murdoch and a bottle of horse 
embrocation in view of accidents, while a number of 
Miss Sophia’s Sunday School pupils took the plunge. . . . 
The voices from the shore were particularly sardonic. As 
the first girl dropped with a splash, the village fool cried 
out, ‘ That will take the clucking off yer!’ The next 
poor girl slipped and tipped her feet into the air, whereat, 
quoth the watching fool, * Now is your chance, Minister ; 
baptize her wicked end first !’ Kven Murdoch smiled. 

As they walked back to the Hall, Murdoch uttered his 
quarterly warning as to the state of the country. He had 
never known it worse. If Sir Edward’s rents were paid, 
it was out of respect for Sir Edward. They were walking 
on marches of the Estate little frequented by their 
owner. ‘ Where are we?’ he asked. ‘That’s a place 
called the Lane of the Fairy Dancing. I have had to 
shift some bad tenants here in the past. The ‘ One-oaks’ 
and the ‘Two-oaks’ took to fighting each other and 
refusing to pay the rents they owed yourself and Lord 
Clontibret, because they said they were too busy fighting 
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for you both. We can cut across the fields to where 
the carriage is waiting.’ At this moment a plaintive 
voice arose behind the hedge, and Sir Edward, who 
encouraged strolling pipers and ballad-singers, motioned 
Murdoch still. The voice was one of pathetic beauty 
and the air a funeral keen, but the words were startling :— 


‘Lord Clontibret is dead, and on the grate ! 
Said he, Oh give me time to go and fetch my mate, 
Says the Shan Van Vocht! 
~ Oh no, the Devil said, You’re due to bake in state ; 
Her Ladyship regrets, but much prefers to wait, 
Says the Shan Van Vocht !’ 


Sir Edward listened to the words in freezing silence. 
‘It’s a bad sign,’ muttered Murdoch, ‘ when that song is 
sung. It means there is bad blood abroad.’ 

The ballad-singer sung to the bitter end :— 


‘Lord Clontibret is dead, says the Shan Van Vocht! 
Said he, I only fear I’ve made an awkward call ; 
Said the Devil, Not at all, not at all, 

Says the Shan Van Vocht! 


‘Lord Clontibret is dead, and on the shelf, 
Where his mother’s washing up the Devil’s delf, 
Says the Shan Van Vocht! 
I’ll trouble you to take me home and share my pelf ; 
Said the Devil, That’s your Lordship’s generous self, 
Says the Shan Van Vocht!’ 


CHAPTER XII 
PARIS—SECOND FITTE 


RICHARD was rather surprised one morning to hear from 
home that Edwina was coming to Paris. He thought her 
convent education had been finished. Apparently she 
was coming out on her own to study art. That afternoon 
he was accompanying Mr. Turner, his now inseparable 
oracle, to pay a visit to Mr. Henry, an oracle whom even 
Mr. Turner was constrained to hear. Richard had been 
admitted into this Elysian acquaintanceship as sub- 
sidiary to the happy relations between Mr. Turner and 
himself. Mr. Henry’s veins, though filled with presi- 
dential blood, had sated of American democracy. He 
had emigrated from Boston to Paris in mind as well as 
in body. Richard found him courteous as a Mandarin, 
inconsiderable in body, but considerable in mind and con- 
siderate of manner, for in the presence of inarticulate 
youth he proved graciously informing and even lucidly 
epigrammatic. Briefly he advised a medizeval attitude, 
referring sadly to America’s failure to find peace through 
the Machine. ‘There was a better chance through the 
Madonna,’ he mentioned. 

‘Do you refer to the Virgin Mary ?’ asked Richard 
quickly. Mr. Henry’s eyes caught the shade of an Ulster 
glint. ‘ Yes,’ he remarked, ‘ but burning the world’s coal 
and oil is a poor substitute for burning lamps and tapers 
to the Holy Virgin.’ ‘Goodness, why?’ ‘ Because the 
Virgin is a much stronger world-power than the dynamo. 
The Virgin created the Parthenon in Athens and the 
Cathedral at Chartres. Both will obviously outlive the 
Eiffel Tower or Brooklyn Bridge.’ 
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* Then ought we to worship the Virgin ? ’ asked Richard, 
a little incredulously. ‘ Well, that depends whether you 
regard the centre of the universe as male or female,’ was 
the disconcerting reply. Richard had already determined 
to omit the female from his scheme of things. If he were 
pressed, he would have made the general reply that they 
spoilt sport. 

It was curious listening to Mr. Henry and Mr. Turner 
chatting together with smileless superiority about Japanese 
poetry, of which Mr. Turner had mastered the elements; 
about Chinese China, of which Mr. Henry had collected 
an emporium; about medizval Latin verse, about 
which Mr. Henry knew more than any living person. Mr. 
Henry sighed as he pointed out the disaster which 
had lost Latin as a world language. America might 
otherwise be carrying on the great Latin tradition instead 
of gibbering a picturesque kind of Morse Code. Unless 
Mr. Turner captured American thought with his drama, 
the future American tongue might prove to be a Jewish 
Journalese with an Irish accent. 

At this point Mr. Turner thought fit to introduce 
Richard’s particular study. Mr. Henry, hearing that 
Richard had actually come to Paris to learn an Irish 
language, showed traces of amused surprise. ‘I come 
from Boston, which is confessedly an Irish city, but I 
confess that I have never heard of an Irish language.’ 
Richard explained the existence of Monsieur Rubainville. 
‘An old Irish literature?’ queried the quizzical Mr. 
Henry. ‘In my part of America the Irish always spoke 
the New England dialect. A very charming people, but 
they have charmed both myself and Mr. Turner out of 
Boston, though for different reasons. He is a Pagan, and 
I am a medievalist.’ ‘Have you ever read Eriugena, the 
Irish philosopher ? ’ tried Richard, who had learnt recently 
of the subtle, swift, semi-heretical pantheist Eriugena, 
born of Erin, who fascinated the Schoolmen before they 
were subdued by the accurate actuality of Aquinas. 
Feeling on his mettle, Richard instanced this Irishman, 
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who had been a medizeval of the medievals. Mr. Henry 
was ready for him. True, Eriugena was the great Irish 
medizvalist, but he himself had an intellectual pre- 
ference for Aquinas. ‘In America I can only imagine 
Aquinas as Superintendent of the Boston Library, a very 
reputable post indeed; but Eriugena would have cer- 
tainly become a spell-binder for Tammany.’ Richard 
inquired. ‘Oh, Tammany means Irish politics in New 
York.’ It was extraordinary how Ireland confronted him 
from every corner of the world. 

Richard had hitherto acquired facts as the staple of his 
education. Under this shining tutelage he was learning 
the importance of an attitude. Mr. Henry had tested 
modern attitudes, and found them lacking in beauty and 
repose. He had withdrawn upon a background of serene 
indecision. Backgrounds were passive, attitudes active. 
He had taught Mr. Turner to step aside from the worrying 
circles of religion or intrigue. After all, to achieve a 
good background in life was often better than to strike an 
ineffective attitude. He was dreadfully afraid that Mr. 
Turner’s super-Shakespearean attitude might not succeed. 
Not that he slighted Mr. Turner’s talents, but that he 
misdoubted the American people. ‘The people who 
invented a machine to do their handwriting for them 
will one day invent a factory for literature.’ Each of 
Mr. Henry’s slow written letters was a work of art. 

Richard realised it was everything to begin life with an 
attitude. Backgrounds could be copied, but attitudes 
must be original. Mr. Turner’s background was a gentle 
doubt in everything except Art. Mr. Henry doubted 
even Art. Through long hours lying in Mr. Turner’s 
rooms Richard listened to the strength and subtlety of 
Mr. Turner’s favourite Lucretius. Richard had heard of 
the poet who was an atheist divine. ‘And if there are 
gods,’ suggested Mr. Turner, ‘the only attitude toward 
them on our part that they could approve would be 
atheism.’ This was the secret of his self-contained 
carelessness, and yet of his innocent enjoyment in the 
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refinements of life. It saved so much trouble to recognise 
that the gods, most estimable people and well-begotten 
in their way, were quite indifferent to mortals and their 
puny matters of right or wrong. Life and death could 
be pleasant or unpleasant, like hot or cold water-taps in 
season, and the educated man should know when to turn 
them on or off. Greek life was most desirable on earth, 
followed by a Roman death. Such was Mr. Turner’s 
quintessence. 

Richard had a dull feeling that he was destined to take 
life in tepid form. He would never attain the icy heights 
to which Mr. Henry had reached, nor qualify to become 
molten with Mr. Turner and the coming great writers of 
the world. However, to know Old Irish was a distinctive 
attitude, though possibly lacking in philosophical back- 
ground. Ohto be thought asavant! Oh to know some- 
thing that other people did not! Oh to enjoy that easy 
assurance of manner, that godlike cynicism of Mr. Turner, 
or Mr. Henry’s power of being divinely unintelligible to 
ordinary and foolish minds ! 

He felt that Rubainville’s class must be attended more 
vigorously than ever. One day he noticed a new pupil 
among the Germans and Bretons—totally different from 
both—a bushy-browed cleric with the blazing eyes of a 
freshly insulted woman and the lower jaw of a hillman, 
temples like an ivory mushroom and the body of a grena- 
dier. In Ireland the Holy Ghost does not pick weaklings. 
Rubainville introduced the stranger as a priest from 
Maynooth, Father White, and repeated the word May- 
nooth as though savouring its epical quality, ‘ Maynooth 
—le champ du dieu Nuada. Ca nous donne & penser, 
messteurs.’ 

He was introduced to Richard after the lecture and 
stared solemnly at him. ‘My grandmother was evicted 
by the Deluces,’ he said pointedly. ‘ What brings you 
here? But no matter, I am glad to find you studying 
the old tongue. In Ireland it is no longer a question 
between Protestant and Catholic, or landlord and tenant, 
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but between Gall and Gael. More power to you!’ This 
was the first outside encouragement Richard had received 
in his four months’ struggle with Gaelic irregular verbs, 
and he was duly grateful. They passed together to a 
café. ‘Iwas sent here to learn the higher Mathematics,’ 
said the priest, ‘ but now that I have taken my degree 
in Paris I find I spend all my time learning Irish.’ ‘ And 
I was sent here to learn modern languages, and I spend all 
my time translating the Tain,’ laughed Richard. ‘ Glory 
be to God !’ replied the other, raising a glass to the level 
of his fiery feminine eye; ‘ how far have you reached ?’ 
‘ Thanks to Professor Rubainville I have got as far as the 
Battle at the Ford.’ ‘ Well, there’s damn few men out 
of Ardee or out of Ireland herself, who know the fight was 
there.’ The priest called for another drink and pledged 
Richard with slainte and slainte again. ‘ Wonders will 
never cease. I would rather see Irish Protestants study 
the Tain than the Catechism.’ ‘ For me,’ said Richard, 
‘ wonders are only beginning.’ Then Father White grew 
confidential, and by way of showing confidence in a 
stranger told Richard asecret. Irishmen exchange secrets 
as a form of shaking hands. ‘ To-night,’ he whispered, 
‘some Irishmen are meeting in the restaurant down the 
Boulevard Montparnasse at the corner of the fourth street 
to your right. Come without saying a word. The Poles 
and the Anarchists meet on alternate days, and once 
in a green moon the Irish. You will see me.’ And he 
strode away, his restless Celtic energy mingling with the 
movement of the French crowd. 

Richard thoroughly looked forward to his invitation. 
Here was a mixture of secrecy, outlawry, and Ireland. 
And there was the faint attractiveness as of wickedness 
in low places. Priests signified something sinister and 
forbidden. It was a summery sapphire night when he 
started walking across the Luxembourg towards a sky on 
which the ruby infringed. He counted the streets, and 
found himself inside a cheap eating-house, in which a 
number of the mildest men that ever blew bombs were 
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sipping cherry syrup. In one corner sat Father White 
and his coterie, men with keen, unkempt faces, Irish 
Bohemians, living in one country and thinking in another. 
They were exiles from the old country who had never 
been exiled, poets still dreaming publication and patriots 
meditating execution. It was a private meeting called 
with vast secrecy to take steps to further the Boer cause. 
Two members of the Irish Brigade for South Africa were 
passing through Paris, and were being secretly speeded 
on their way. French sympathies would have favoured 
this minute addition to anti-British dynamics, but they 
were liable to be dogged by Scotland Yard before they 
crossed into the Boer lines. Between the two men, who 
had nothing to say except that the crops in Ireland were 
not good, sat an older wizened man, whose silent presence 
seemed to evoke a thrill in the dingy eating-house. ‘ The 
last of the Invincibles!’ whispered Father White to 
Richard. Like the Boers themselves, this man was a 
legend in the Irish mind. Like the Boers he had drawn 
on England. It made him sacrosanct and gave him un- 
questionable authority wherever Irishmen were gathered 
together. Thin hair fell over his thinner cheeks. Sadly 
and sourly he looked round the room, as though haunted 
by a phantom he disliked but did not fear. It was a 
warm summer evening, but he wore a tight overcoat and 
kept his collar buttoned up. Whatever his gloomy mission 
had been in life, by deed he had fulfilled it, for he had no 
word to say. The louder secrets were bandied round 
him, the more silent he sat. He had a thwarted, blunted 
expression, like one who had been at fierce grips with 
life. But for some reason they had dropped each other, 
possibly misliking each other. Poverty marked his dress 
and ill-health marred his features. His fingers were 
mahoganised with nicotine. 

By his side sat a flabby white face, the only young man 
in the room, and the only one dressed as an aristocrat. 
He was alone in drinking absinthe. He alone noticed 
Richard and nodded. ‘The Count,’ whispered Father 
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White. ‘Old Irish family exiled, Fontenoy, French 
Revolution, Austrian Peerage.’ ‘ But is that really an 
Invincible?’ queried Richard. ‘Yes, yes. He has 
never returned to Ireland since taking part in the Phoenix 
Park affray,’ whispered Father White. Richard shivered, 
for it had been one of the terrible fairy stories told in his 
nursery. He had read everything about the tragedy, and 
the unforgettable details remained like flowers of hellsbane 
between the sensitive leaves of his mind. Long after the 
horrified indignation of Englishmen had died down, Irish 
minds had brooded over the Phoenix Park murders, as 
fateful as Greek Tragedy and aimless as all Irish event 
aforetime. The new ruler of Ireland arriving with the 
message of a peacemaker to be cut down by men, whom 
no doubt he would have forgiven, for they knew not who 
he was; cut down within a few hours of his arrival and 
within sight of his abode, casually, carelessly, and catas- 
trophically ! Then the disappearance of the mysterious 
slayers, the scouring of rivers and canals for their knives, 
the accidental discovery of the Invincible Society and 
their betrayal by one of their own number, their sordid 
execution in the long line of Irish executions, and the stark 
justice of one giving his life in order to take the life of the 
lifetaker; justice wrought upon the betrayer by the emissary 
of Nemesis (who alone is invincible) until the avenger was 
himself executed and the sequence of blood was stayed. 
. . . So that queer little sticky-eyed man had stood within 
that circle of death like a Fenian Orestes, thought 
Richard, wondering why the Furies were late in pursuit, 
or were they there disguised as French waitresses or as 
the wan-faced harlots passing in the blear light outside ? 
. . . Father White noticed his interest, and began telling 
him something of the Invincible’s story. It was a dead 
secret. The old Invincible lived in France because he 
had served of old in the Foreign Legion. He had brought 
back to Ireland a knowledge of drill and an artificial foot. 
That was how he escaped from the Park. He had entered 
on two feet and hobbled away with one unscrewed in a bag 
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over his back. He had never been suspected or traced. 
* Did he really kill Burke and Cavendish ? ’ asked Richard. 
‘Not really, I believe,’ said Father White; ‘he told us 
once he had seen but not touched the knives. But he 
would have been hung all the same.’ ‘I was shown the 
horse Skin-the-Goat used when he drove the others out 
of the Park,’ remembered Richard. Father White 
laughed. ‘For a time every jaunting car in Dublin 
drove Skin-the-Goat’s horse.’ ‘ Why ?’ asked Richard. 
‘English tourists always wanted it between the shafts. 
It gave them a nice feeling, I suppose,’ said the priest. 
* The Invincibles died, the detectives and the judges died, 
and Skin-the-Goat died, but Skin-the-Goat’s horse seems 
to be immortal.’ ‘Do you think,’ suggested Richard 
wildly, ‘ that like the fairy chariot of Cuchulain, Skin-the- 
Goat’s ghost returns and drives horse and car that mad 
gallop across the Park while Dublin sleeps?’ ‘No; 
Irishmen do their penances in another world,’ said Father 
White, and with that grim drollery Richard had come 
to expect from him, ‘ It would be too hard to ask some 
of them to come back to Ireland.’ ‘ Of course you have 
that excellent device of Purgatory, haven’t you?’ said 
Richard, ‘ which may be why there are no ghosts in Catholic 
countries like France and Italy.’ ‘True, no one who 
dies with penance and the holy oils need return to earth. 
All the ghosts in Ireland are apostates and informers 
and——’ ‘Protestants?’ laughed Richard. ‘ Not neces- 
sarily,’ said the other quietly. ‘ Well, don’t Protestants 
go to Hell or Limbo?’ ‘Devil a bit,’ chortled Father 
White. ‘There are Protestants among Ireland’s martyrs 
who go straight to Heaven. Rome will never canonise 
Tone or Emmet, but the holy women of Ireland will kick 
the hinges off Heaven’s back-door till they are let in.’ 
‘ How soon were the Invincibles forgiven ? ’ asked Richard 
with an uneasy feeling that Rome gave a white sheet for 
a few mumbled words. ‘ They were forgiven as soon as 
they gave forgiveness themselves.’ ‘To whom could 
they owe forgiveness?’ ‘To the informer who swore 
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away their lives,’ replied Father White, ‘and I believe 
that one of them would not forgive him until the day of 
execution, though a nun prayed and pleaded with him 
like an angel. He could not understand why she was so 
insistent for his salvation till they told him she was the 
sister of one of the men they murdered. He could forgive 
then.’ 

The eating-house slowly emptied, and only the Irish- 
men were left brooding and muttering. The twain of 
recruits in the cause of Boer freedom had laid their heads 
back in slumber. They looked a minute and pathetic 
pinch of dust to drop into the mighty scales of war. 
But it was not the material effect of sending two tired 
men from one Continent to another to impede the British 
Empire which was desired. It was the moral and sym- 
bolic achievement which appealed so keenly to their 
friends in Paris. The Irish Brigades had been an effective 
thorn in England’s tread in the past. Under the French 
and Spanish flags legions of Irishmen had crossed and 
thwarted the British path. . . . Ironical, inevitable, and 
shameful fate was hurling the Irish mercenaries of Eng- 
land against the freedom-loving farmers of South Africa. 
It was an insufficient protest that Irish company-ser- 
geants, accomplishing England’s work, should lead the 
cheers for Kruger at their departure and home-coming. 
Boer Freedom connoted Irish Freedom. To help to 
destroy the Boer Republic was no way to lay the stones 
of an Irish Republic, of which Richard heard whispered 
for the first time that night. . . . The Republic of Ite- 
land! Good God, what a beautiful madness! God’s own 
Republic! . . . Whatever the Transvaal was doomed 
to become was Ireland’s doom no less. .. . Richard 
returning, was immused in thought. He conceived for 
the first time that he had done wrong. A picric sense of 
disloyalty pervaded his mind. He had sat and listened 
to wicked things. What would Sir Edward or Jimmy 
or Murdoch have said had they heard the talk in the 
café? Remorse touched his soul with its dull tingle. 
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He felt he had betrayed those dear to him. He would 
have given anything to talk it over with Edwina or 
Professor Rafferty. . . . The bell of St. Sulpice struck 
one. . . . He had no latch-key, and he was horrified to 
find Monsieur Counort patiently waiting at the head of 
the stairs. He poured forth such remorseful apologies 
that his tutor conceived that the dissipation of the even- 
ing had been more considerable than he had imagined. 
With an indulgent smile he began to excuse Richard’s 
presumable weakness. He knew how gay English milords 
were in Paris. It was only to be expected that the Irish 
noblesse would take their sport in the demi-monde. 
Monsieur Richard had worked so hard. He deserved a 
little relaxation. He hoped that he had found a succés 
éclatant. Red-facedly Richard explained that he had 
only been to a café in the Boulevard Montparnasse. 
Monsieur Counort showed apprehension. That was not 
a nice quarter. He should have chosen another quarter 
across the river where the ladies were far more chic. In 
vain Richard insisted that he had not spoken to a woman, 
in fact the whole evening there had been no mention of 
the feminine divine. It was no use. Monsieur Counort 
set down Richard’s rueful expostulation to a mixture of 
British hypocrisy and Irish modesty. Richard made no 
further attempt and dropped into bed, where he dreamed 
that he and Skin-the-Goat had been captured by the 
British Army behind the Boer lines . . . on a jaunting car. 
In high summer Paris became an oven. Richard 
languished, worked; languished and hoped something 
would happen, anything to make a break. The blind 
sequence of event as often fills as spoils a wish. A tele- 
gram from Sir Edward announced that Edwina was not 
coming, and that Richard needed a holiday. Would he 
return at once, and bring his cousin back with him in 
September. It was a long instruction, but it cleared 
the air. . 
Richard had long eliminated luggage from life, and 
throwing a few shirts and copy-books into a satchel, 
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found himself ready to leave that night. He rushed 
round to bid farewell to Mr. Turner, who was intending 
an autonomous walk through Greece with the Greek 
Anthology and some shaving powder tied up in a silk 
handkerchief. ‘ You can’t come with me, can you?’ 
asked his golden mentor. Richard’s head shook. An 
almost violent temptation seized him to throw up the 
call of home and to stride into a new world with the 
fascinating stranger. Without words he sat on the floor 
and clasped his friend’s knees.. Mr. Turner raised his 
head, and without a trace of emotion said: ‘ Richard, 
there is nothing in all the earth as the friendship of 
men, for it is inexhaustible, and ours has hardly begun. 
But friendship must not be one-sided, and no friendship 
can last in which the friends cannot give something to each. 
You had better return to Ireland. Next year you will be 
older, and we will both go to Greece. You will be glad 
then to exchange the bog for the asphodel, and the Celtic 
mists for the Greek sunshine. And with the Autumn 
we shall have some real thought to give each other.’ 
That evening the friends dined together, and over a 
bottle of Vouvray wine, that sparkled as though the sun- 
shine of Greece had dropped golden bubbles into the pool 
of Helicon, they discoursed past and present and what 


was yet to come. As the hours passed, Richard put off: 


his journey till the morrow. It was so convenient having 
no particular luggage. Mr. Turner did not mind Richard 
spending the night on his divan. He had so much to say 
that sleep seemed vulgar and unsuitable. The phrase 
‘an Attic night’ but feebly covered the impression 
pouring into Richard’s blotting-paper mind. Into the 
pale lilac hours Mr. Turner discoursed, with Richard’s 
head lying in trance. His voice wandered over the fields 
of Greek and English literature, and a life of letters 
seemed to blossom afar off like a beckoning spring. All 
the great poems, all the great novels, all the great stories, 
it appeared, were unwritten, and waiting, like the works 
of Pheidias and Praxiteles in the immaculate incon- 
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ception of the marble. ‘All the great Epics too?’ 
whispered Richard. Yes, all the great Epics; they all 
awaited the artist’s chiselling or hewing; nay, the poet, 
like the Creator, had only to breathe Light over the 
polysyllabie void and the world’s great poetry would be! 
Mr. Turner began reading his own lovely and measured 
verse. It began stiffly and abruptly, before flowing into 
cadences and settled musics with the movement of a 
stately waterfall. It contained the philosophy of his 
whole speech and being. It referred to the wretchedness 
of all ambitions save the literary and the artistic, to the 
failure of men and men’s schemes and men’s religions, 
to the foolishness and futility of woman, the flower with 
an animal scent, and her feeble grovelling in the blind 
mesh of fate, and how there was nothing good upon earth 
except the love of men for men and their acquirement of 
the careless ease and strength of the Gods. . . . It was 
all running in Richard’s brain the next morning between 
Paris and Calais. It seemed almost unnatural that he 
would be dining with Aunt Euphemia that evening and 
sleeping in London . . . on his way to Ireland ...a 
kind of foreign country, so different now; but then 
Richard felt he had become a foreigner. 

It had been arranged that he should break his journey 
in Dublin. Sir Edward had been much puzzled by the 
recent trend of his letters. Every Monday arrived a letter 
from the Rue Servandoni replete with pious parlance, dry 
descriptions of churches and museums, semi-sarcastic 
comment on French people, with a few personal observa- 
tions, that showed a total absence of curiosity, humour, 
or psychology. Sir Edward approved of such letters, 
and in their light looked forward to a useful and brilliant 
career for Richard as a British diplomatist. Such sensible 
letter-writing had given British envoys that deserved 
position of esteem and pride which they held among the 
excitable and often immoral representatives of other 
countries. So Richard’s French progress was noted and 
approved. But his attempt to learn Old Irish appeared 
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perplexing. His lapse into German was all right, and 
Monsieur Counort’s account of his industry was pleasing. 
But the fragments of Messrs. Turner’s and Henry’s 
conversation, which Richard’s later letters reproduced, 
were almost disturbing. At one time they seemed to 
contain atheism, and there were several comments on 
Holy Matrimony which it was hoped Richard only quoted 
to refute. The climax was a long screed in praise of the 
Virgin Mary as the medieval Minerva. What could the 
boy be thinking about? It was time that a date for his 
holidays was telegraphed. One point only Sir Edward 
answered, and that was Richard’s proposal as an Irishman 
to continue his studies at Trinity College, Dublin. He 
wanted to study under the same roof as the Book of 
Kells. There must be Professors of Irish in Dublin, 
Rubainville told him. He wished to finish his translation 
of the Tain in an Irish atmosphere. Sir Edward could 
not see the connection with the diplomatic service. How- 
ever, he was willing that Richard should consult Professor 
Rafferty, and had written that he would meet Richard 
in Dublin himself to see what could be done. 


CHAPTER XIII 
DUBLIN LITERATE 


RicHarD found himself approaching Dublin by sea in 
the pearly flush of asummer morning. From the steamer 
only blobs in the haze represented Dublin, the City of 
the Gael, the Capital in which his fathers had sat for the 
County—Oh grandiose thought! Old emotions attuned 
to his new knowledge were tremendous. Previously, 
Dublin had only been a place of arrival or departure. 
Now he was an Irish student repairing to an Irish Uni- 
versity. He was to unveil the sacred Tain to the Irish 
race. . . . His feelings passed into mild ecstasy, and the 
surge of youth’s unfulfilment carried him . . . whither ? 
At the Hibernian Hotel a letter was waiting to say that 
Sir Edward would arrive the next day, and would Richard 
goimmediately to Trinity, where the Professor was expect- 
ing him. He remembered his father saying that the 
difference between Trinity and Oxford was the difference 
between sampling beer and champagne. He had since 
reflected that beer was the ancient Celtic drink, and that 
Piccadilly was connoted by champagne, all that was most 
vulgar and indecent in modern life. After breakfast he 
hasted Trinityward. Six Corinthian pillars rose like grey 
tapers on the altar of Time symbolised by the College 
elock above. The Arch-Ollave, as Richard now con- 
ceived him, was waiting at the Gates, within which 
Professor Rafferty’s dignity could only be compared to 
that of Confucius or the Emperor of China on the other 
side of the Great Wall. The College porters touched their 
velvet hunting caps, and Richard was borne upon a stream 


of eloquent chatter into the bounds of the ‘ silent sister.’ 
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How magnificent the College became in the atmosphere 
created by the Professor’s brogue, even the absurd 
Beresford Belfry standing in the middle unable to make 
up its mind whether to take a jump on to the Chapel or 
over the entrance. Every query or even answer on 
Richard’s part was swept away on floods of information. 
Richard found his wish to enter Trinity thoroughly ap- 
proved, and made tentative inquiry as to the examinations 
he would be expected to pass before entering so remarkable 
anacademy. ‘ My dear boy, we make it a point of honour 
not to plough the gentry. Of course, you have read the 
Classics. I remember seeing them in Sir Edward’s library. 
Perhaps you will not mind reminding him that I shall 
come rather early for the snipe shooting this year. I 
have promised to stay with my favourite Emperor. I say 
favourite, for I don’t like the other one, though he likes 
me immensely.’ Richard felt delighted to be able to 
prepare the country pleasures of the great man, and 
replied that Sir Edward would be in Dublin the next day. 
Inwardly he hoped that his examination would prove 
half as creditable as his father’s bogs. His face queered 
with anticipations. 

‘Don’t let examinations worry you,’ said the Professor 
encouragingly. ‘The only examination I had difficulty 
with was for my Fellowship, and then I had to disguise 
my own knowledge.’ Richard did not think this would 
be necessary in his case. But there was an explanation. 
‘My boy, they set me for translation into Greek ‘Prose 
the English of a speech of Thucydides. I knew the 
Greek original by heart and, as I told you, I had to dis- 
guise my own learning and write what they thought John 
Rafferty could write, and not what Thucydides did.’ 
Richard sighed and mentioned the Book of Kells. Yes, 
he would be shown that after lunch. Meantime lunch in 
hall. Great names materialised in flashes of introduction. 
‘ Professor Tyrell!’ Cicero’s Secretary ! Richard kenned 
to himself. ‘ Professor Dowden!’ Shelley’s sacristan ! 
He asked his neighbour if the Provost was present, of 
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whom Richard always thought as ‘ the Salmon of Know- 
ledge.’ The Provost, who combined the learning of 
theology and mathematics like a modern Pascal, was not, 
but the other whispered an amusing passage between 
Provost and Professor. The Professor had once asserted 
that he was only flogged once in his life, and that had been 
for telling the truth. ‘ Well, it cured you, didn’t it?’ the 
Provost had asked drily. 

Richard began to have a feeling that every one of these 
distinguished colleagues treasured some anecdotal dagger 
against each other. What was that rapier-prick the 
Professor had repeated at Kelvey about the Provost which 
had amused Sir Edward so? . . . This was evidently the ° 
riposte on the part of the Provost’s friends. He enjoyed 
the situation keenly, with the Professor sitting on the 
other side of him. The Provost must be the only person 
with a verbal axe sharp enough to cleave the Professor’s 
modesties, which Richard was beginning to realise were 
about as thick as an ordinary man’s boasts. Trinity was 
great fun ! 

After lunch the Professor took him to see the treasures, 
the Book of Kells, the Book of Armagh, and Brian Boru’s 
harp. There was no evidence that that brave warrior 
had ever harped on this or on any instrument, ‘ but,’ said 
the Professor, ‘I will show you where his Secretary re- 
corded his visit to Armagh in the Book of Armagh.’ It 
was an enthralling peep down the centuries. More 
wonderful was to come. He was following the Professor 
to the case in which was housed the Book of Kells, and his 
heart beat as a lover’s approaching the shrine of a beautiful 
woman he has only seen in facsimile. The Professor un- 
locked the case and unfolded the cropped vellum pages 
until he came to one of the great Gospel frontispieces 
wrought by unknown illuminators into a microscopic maze 
of colouring like the script of angels’ pens. Truly this 
was the Word of God. Richard could see it lying in the 
Almighty’sfamily-pew like one of the great heavy-stamped 
Prayer Books at Kelvey. What arms would be stamped 
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on God’s private Prayer Book? The Eternal Arms on a 
field of nothingness with motto I Am Wuo I Am. It 
was easy to imagine. The Professor was turning over the 
beautiful Latin text. ‘This Latin was based on the old 
Bible, before Jerome and the priests doctored it. Even 
so, nobody knows what the Lord said, or what the 
Gospellers wrote that He said, and how much was added.’ 
This was new to Richard, but all speculation on his part 
broke into admiration as the Professor unrolled the Divine 
Genealogy with its wonderful wealth of capital Qs. 
‘ But observe,’ said the Professor, ‘ how the scribe wearied 
even of the Pedigree of God, and how his capital Qs became 
smaller and smaller.’ ‘He must have tired of the utter 
beauty of his own penmanship,’ said Richard, who felt 
that at last he had under his eye some definite token of 
Celtic culture and art. ‘ Let me tell you there is nothing 
like this, Richard, in all England. The British Museum 
would give half their illuminated books for this one which 
they will never have.’ 

It was wonderful to think of this masterpiece wrought 
by men whose names had been lost on the brink of 
the national disaster of Danish invasion. ‘ And now,’ 
said the Professor, ‘let me show you a piece of sublime 
snobbery,’ and Richard read on the vellum flyleaf the 
names of Vicroria and ALBERT in scratchy German 
characters. The Professor closed the Book. He was 
reminded how once, while he was telling the Queen of 
Bohemia that he used French for travelling, English for 
writing, and German for talking to his dog, the Kaiser 
insisted on hearing what he was saying, and he had 
quickly altered his words by saying that he used German 
to speak to the other Fellows of Trinity, for which he had 
been nearly decorated on the spot ! 

Richard thought this a good time to suggest the use 
of Irish as a medium among Irishmen, and asked about 
Celtic studies in Trinity. The Professor looked at him 
with a curious pity. ‘So you have been bitten by it ? 
Perhaps you met poor young Colson. For a long time 
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he was searching for a religion and a language and a dress. 
He has found all three in the Middle Ages. You must 
never wear the saffron kilt in Trinity, a most immoral and 
suggestive apparel. The porters have orders to arrest 
any wearing it. But we patronise Irish learning and we 
humour the old religion. Myself I prefer a good Pagan.’ 
Richard was nettled and answered, ‘ Indian natives think 
an Anglican Bishop’s apron sexually indecent.’ The Pro- 
fessor’s withers were neither rattled nor wrung. Richard 
went on to mention the greater names in the revival of 
Celtic. ‘Impostors! impostors !’ shouted the Professor. 
* Atkinson here knows all that is to be known about Old 
Irish and a little more than is known. I tell you there is 
no literature in Irish except what is obscene or ridiculous. 
Full of metrical sawdust too!’ Richard remembered 
Biblical discussions between Mr. Turner and Mr. Henry, 
and retorted that, taken out of their context, parts of the 
Bible were obscenely beautiful or unmeaningly ridiculous. 
The Professor seemed to like his earnestness, and said 
kindly, ‘ Well, we will have you taught Irish properly. 
Once in a generation an Irish gentleman learns Izish. 
Lord George Hill did. But I warn you that there is no 
luck init. Every young fellow who seems likely to make 
something of the movement dies... .’ 

The Professor walked him slowly through the crowded 
Dublin streets preceded by a pilot-dog, for he had long 
discovered the superiorities of canine society to the human. 
He was so jovial and genial between his bursts of abuse 
and sarcasm that Richard felt delightfully athome. After 
all, it was something to be seen walking with Professor 
Rafferty through the Dublin arteries. It gave him an air 
of scholarship. It was possible he might be mistaken for 
a sizar or a budding Fellow. He rayed his brow with pre- 
tended thought. They passed the statue of Smith O’Brien, 
at which the Professor became fiercely disapprobative. 
Like most Irishmen his dislikes were extended widely 
among the dead. ‘ Just because he was a rebel and con- 
demned to death,’ he muttered scornfully. Richard 
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casually asked him about the Phoenix Park murders. 
The Professor shivered. ‘ My dear boy, you have no idea 
how great that catastrophe might have been. I was 
walking that evening to the Viceregal Lodge myself, and 
had I not been kept talking by a friend on the way I might 
have walked into their knives.’ Richard thought of the 
old Invincible in Paris and his cigarette-stained fingers. 
It was curious to think they might have been plunged into 
the Atolian pantechnicon at his side. What happened to 
dead men’s knowledge? he was thinking. Was it dissipated 
into the waste? It was an agonising thought that scholars 
spent years accumulating wisdom, music, tongues, and 
then at a slip of Fate’s intolerable shears all was gone like 
a gasp of wind round a street corner. 

Richard explained that he had an invitation from an 
old family friend to meet some of the literati of the City, 
and excused himself from dining with the hospitable 
Professor. ‘I am dining with Mr. Georgius Leese.’ ‘A 
ruffian, my dear boy, and a ruffian who ought to know 
better,’ was the Professor’s comment. Richard did not 
know that Mr. Leese had recently delivered a spirited 
attack on the Professor tarred on by the leading Gaelic 
adherents. 

Richard had heard even more than he had read of Mr. 
Leese, the first Irish gentleman to take a Dublin house 
since the Union, the greatest English stylist since Newman, 
whose conversion to Rome Mr. Leese had incidentally 
attempted to counterbalance by becoming a Protestant 
himself. Collected by first-edition maniacs in America, 
courted by literary dames in search of a boudoir Balzac, 
Mr. Leese had lain low in cosmopolitan hiding in Paris 
or London before blossoming as the opera-hatted Apollo 
of Dublin. Mr. Colson had introduced the kilt, but 
Mr. Leese the opera hat into the simplicity of Irish life. 
In stagnant waters he fell like a baby leviathan, and the 
first whack of his tail had caught Professor Rafferty under 
the ear. His second gesture had been to announce Irish 
Drama to an astounded Kurope. .. . 
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Richard rang the bell in Ely Place, and was rewarded 
by seeing the great man in his shirt sleeves. ‘ Delighted 
to see you,’ said Mr. Leese. ‘Iam so glad that you have 
chosen Dublin and Paris, the only two intellectual centres 
left in the world, for your education. Paris, of course, is 
Paris, and in Dublin, well, anything may happen. In 
fact, for the moment I am happening!’ Richard took 
his submissive fill of the greatest living English novelist, 
as the Gaelic Leaguers proclaimed him, even while pecking 
him to pieces in private. With half a dozen amazing 
modern novels behind him, here he was in a Dublin by- 
water preening his quills before he uttered his coming 
swan-song! Richard’s eyes groomed him all over. His 
hands were extraordinarily white, the only white hands 
in Dublin. His light hair half-silk and half-straw straggled 
off his obtuse skull. His face was swaddled with sly, 
well-nourished fat, which creased into malicious ripples 
round his glaucous eyes. His pen-pulled shoulders 
hung like a chipped flint. Nevertheless, this body was 
the harbourage of genius, and Richard oozed furtive 
allegiance. Going upstairs, he had an impression of 
following some fine old family ghost, that had been 
accidentally sent to the laundry and returned with all 
the supernatural starched out of its folds. Dublin 
propagated several theories about his birth, but it was 
generally held that George Eliot must have met a very 
saucy Satyr on Hampstead Heath some time in the ’sixties. 
. . . Wicked Dublin ! 

Mr. Leese was in fine-fettled humour. The fantastic 
bitterness, the queer oddity, the clever naiveté of Dublin 
had added fresh years to his literary life. He had taken 
a house and woken up to find himself a national institu- 
tion. His attack on Professor Rafferty made him a 
shining patriot. Gaels, poets, revivalists, gossips, daubers 
swarmed round his are-lamp. While he assumed direction 
of the literary movement, he was taking invisible notes of 
his surroundings on his palette. Nobody escaped his 
caricature, Victims swarmed into his beam, and every 
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day a phase of Dublin life and character was impishly 
immortalised on secret sheets. Richard could only listen 
to this brilliant observer of Irish life. Like every Irish- 
man, he had two inexhaustible subjects, Ireland and 
himself. His panacea for Irish ills was not original. It 
was the same as Aunt Sophia’s!—the Bible, which 
he had just read for the first time! He had found it 
salacious in parts and beautiful in style, and he had 
sent his card to the Protestant Archbishop. It was his 
manner of formal adhesion, but there had been no reply. 
Either the Archbishop had never heard of Mr. Georgius 
Leese, or, as Dublin wickedly whispered, he must have 
sent his famous book of Confessions to the Archbishop’s 
wife by mistake. . .. Paul, he was anxious to assure 
Richard, was the first Protestant. Ireland must exchange 
Patrick for Paul. Paul the mariner, the preacher, the 
traveller, the citizen of the world, what a novel Paul could 
have written! But Patrick, with his Ancient Order of 
Hibernian dress and his craven leaning on Rome, mystify- 
ing the Irish with enchanted snakes, was the type of the 
superstitious Papist. Better honest Druidism than snake- 
mongering Catholicism. The priests had destroyed love 
and literature in Ireland. Mr. Leese showed real feeling. 

Richard remembered Father White, and said: ‘I 
thought that the priests kept Irish literature alive. The 
monks wrote the Book of Kells.’ Mr. Leese stopped, for 
he was not used to interruption. He began again angrily : 
‘Priests and oxen alone thrive in this land. A French- 
man described Ireland as the land of ten thousand Con- 
fessionals and no café.’ Richard felt like a fire being 
poked, and flared out: ‘ Living in Paris has often made me 
wish to join the Catholic Church.’ ‘Good Heavens! why ?’ 
groaned Mr. Leese. Richard remembered and repeated 
one of Mr. Henry’s aphorisms: * It depends whether you 
think the centre of the universe is male or female.’ ‘ You 
interest me,’ picked up the other. ‘ But you must be 
certain on that point. Paul showed that it was male and 
Protestant. I remember when I was a boy overhearing 
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old Archbishop MacHale discussing religion with my 
father, and saying, “‘ Depend on it, if it had not been for 
Paul it would have been a failure.”” He meant Chris- 
tianity.’ . . . Richard drew a bow at a venture. ‘ Are 
you quite sure? I think he must have meant Cardinal 
Paul Cullen and the failure of the Catholic University.’ 
Mr. Leese made the motion of a tortoise trying to bite a 
wasp, for he had trained his quickness of word to run out 
at his fingers, not from his lips. He looked intolerantly 
amused, and began again in kinder fashion: ‘ Well, 
Richard, as long as you never become a Catholic we shall 
agree, and you may call yourself or myself any name 
under the sun, but don’t let it be Catholic. Now, tell me 
something sensible you want to do.’ ‘ Well, I want to 
write an Irish novel, if I felt I could write a hundredth 
part as well as you.’ Mr. Leese was pleased. ‘ What is 


your favourite novel?’ ‘Bleak House.’ ‘Good; but 
do you want to be an Irish Dickens?’ ‘No, an Irish 
Walter Scott. I read somewhere... ‘Oh no, not 


Scott. We don’t want romantic Catholicism to overskin 
the squalid reality of Ireland. Better imitate Balzac.’ 
Richard‘ had never read Balzac, but Mr. Leese was as 
intimate with him as with St. Paul. ‘ Balzac reveals the 
heart, foretells the mind. Read his Human Comedy. 
He makes Dante a snivelling bedesman in comparison. 
Even the Irish peasant-mind is foretold in his pages. 
When he describes the People’s Parliament in the public- 
house, he gives the germ of Land Leagues and Invincibles, 
and foretells the two sacraments of Agrarian life, Murder 
and Boycott.’ Richard shuddered indignantly. There 
had been no boycotting at Kelvey and only one murder 
in the County for twenty years! He felt love and cham- 
pionship of the Irish peasants swelling in his heart. Mr. 
Leese could not know the dear people at home, with their 
quiet ways and their quaint speech; their terror of a 
breach of any of the Ten Commandments. ‘I don’t 
believe they are as bad as politicians paint them, and I 
am certain if they had Home Rule the Protestants would 
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be very happy. Of course we are Unionists, though we 
did not vote for the Union,’ said Richard, always trying 
not to be disloyal to his father’s opinions. ‘ Don’t 
trouble about taking sides in politics,’ said Mr. Leese. 
‘ Politics are best left with servants’ quarrels. Literature 
alone can make or mar Ireland. The gentry have been 
broken politically. Let them recover themselves in art 
and letters. Instead of reading My New Curate, this 
attempt to foist a Catholic literature on this sacer- 
dotalised people, read Balzac’s Curé de Tours. Balzac 
is the guide of the young, the compendium of the old. 
We can always learn from Balzac, though not how to 
write. I have only recently begun to teach myself style 
and grammar. Balzac, with a. hundred characters and a 
thousand ideas, had no time to learn to write. In Ireland, 
where we have only a few characters bequeathed by Lever 
and Miss Edgeworth, and exactly one-and-a-half ideas, 
we ought to have time to write.’ ‘ Only one-and-a-half 
ideas in Ireland?’ Richard echoed mournfully. ‘ Yes, 
I am developing the one, and Sir Hamlet Barnevall has 
got hold of the half. You will meet him sooner or later. 
He invented the rural idea, Co-operation and Creameries. 
There may be something in it. If you are ever going to 
settle on your estate you should study Co-operation; but 
whatever you are in Ireland, do not be a benefactor, or 
you will be made to pay for it. Everybody who comes 
to this country with good intentions gets a blow in the 
eye, or wherever he happens to be least protected. And 
quite rightly ; people with good intentions towards Ireland 
deserve what they get. My intentions in coming, I am 
glad to say, are quite nefarious, quite selfish, and I think 
perfectly artistic.’ 

Richard decided the time had come to add an idea to the 
sum assets of his country, and broached the Tain. Mr. 
Leese had heard the word. His friend the Sligo poet, Mr. 
Kglinton Pollux, had almost a monopoly of the Irish 


legends and epic. There were echoes of the Tain in his ° 


verse, the only perfect verse being written at the time in 
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English, and Mr. Pollux was preparing a Play for 
the Abbey Theatre. It would probably revolutionise 
European Drama. The English Theatre had sunk into 
the mire with, Kipling’s sham Imperialism, ‘ Titbits,’ and 
other signs of national degradation. The Tain deserved 
translating, and provided it was not emasculated by 
monkish copyists he thought it might share the literary 
movement. Mr. Leese was loftily encouraging... . 
Richard stayed, tried to leave, stayed . . . stayed. 

It was nearly midnight before Richard found himself 
tramping the Dublin streets under the white stars and the 
mistless arch of Heaven. It was still and pitiless, but the 
sleeping Capital seemed less desolate by night than by day. 
The mental bracing of the evening invigorated him, and he 
felt he was treading on air. The head is the balloon and 
the body the car in which a man progresses through the 
world, he thought to himself. As a rule, the car drags 
earthward and aerial ecstasy seldom puffs the balloon. 
But there are moments, and Richard found enough 
thought generating in his brain to give him a floating 
illusion. Instead of returning to his hotel he paced the 
City, followed her quays, compassed her dead public 
buildings, and here and there picked out her ill-assorted 
statuary. Every building, every street, every monument 
recalled a flicker of Irish history, something he had read 
or heard or imagined. He wandered down Kildare Street 
towards the Green. To the left emerged the colossal 
Teutonic effigy of Queen Victoria, which the Unionists 
had erected, and the Nationalists simply dubbed ‘ Ireland’s 
Revenge.’ He turned down to Trinity, silent in the silver 
moonlight. A moon-sickle mowed away the cloud drift, 
which melted like soft summer grass over its sharp edge. 
Burke and Goldsmith attitudinised in front of Trinity, 
looking rather uncomfortable out of England. The 
Professor had said in a feeling way that Goldsmith was 
adding to his ‘ Deserted Village’ some lines on a Dejected 
Capital. In front of the pillared Parliament House 
shouted Henry Grattan and rode William of Orange, 
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recently repaired by the Dublin Corporation with a good 
conscience as a Boer! Moving towards the river, Richard 
discerned O’Connell, dark and godlike against the whiten- 
ing wash of the sky. In the lowly distance rose the 
emaciated Savonarola of Ireland, the Friar who promised 
that Ireland sober would be Ireland free, offering one in- 
toxication for another. Dawn was struggling out of the 
Bay of Dublin and helping the public buildings to clear 
their different characters from the haze overspread by 
night, those architectural studies with which the great 
eighteenth century had bejewelled Dublin—the stately Orb 
of the Four Courts, the high pillared Crown of the Custom 
House, and the sedate Throne of the Irish Parliament. 
There was something gaunt and unhappy about them all 
which oppressed Richard. An ironical destiny seemed to 
have pursued them. A Parliament House, he ruminated, 
where the methodical sound of the money-changers had 
replaced the amenities and rivalries of grandiose debate. 
There was the University to which no Irish Catholic would 
go; a Custom House that barely took tolls ; a Parliament 
House that gave no laws; Courts that gave illusion of 
justice ! 

In a few hours the Dubliners would be filling those 
empty streets and flitting past those mighty monuments 
of the secure and magnificent past, strong symbols of a 
future that no fate could thwart. Amid a passing and 
dwindling people they raised themselves like imperish- 
able rocks. Come tide, come ebb, they stood and would 
stand. England would never and could never abase them. 
So thought Richard proudly, defiantly, with the Irish 
tradition soaking him like the mist. 

The next morning Richard met his father at Amiens 
Street Station without having put head to pillow. They 
drove to the Kildare Street Club for breakfast. Sir Edward 
received all he had to say with the disarming politeness of 
the old school, and even found excuses for what he himself 
faintly disapproved. So Richard wished to go to Trinity ? 
Well, it was a family tradition. In the old days Deluces 
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went. Edward of course preferred the advantages of 
Oxford. He hoped Professor Rafferty would find some- 
thing better for him to learn than the Irish language. 
There was no Irish literature at all, he understood, except 
the Irish version of the Bible, of which thousands of copies 
were printed in England every year and burnt by the 
priests before the people had a chance of reading of their 
salvation. . . . Richard reserved mention of the Tain. 
Sir Edward wished him to finish his year in Paris and 
keep an eye on Edwina, who had decided to become a 
seulptress, which was not a family tradition. There had 
been some skilled embroiderers, as Aunt Sophia’s handi- 
work bore witness in the Chancel. Edwina had begun by 
designing some charming little angels, as inoffensive as 
Anglican Hymns in putty. She had recently announced 
to her father the necessity of modelling from the nude, 
which only brought an exasperating order to get married. 
Sir Edward, however, had heard her patiently, having 
once had dim associations with the great Victorian schools 
of art. He had known Marochetti, and he admired 
Landseer’s lions in Trafalgar Square intensely. He begged 
Edwina to translate the farm horses at Kelvey into 
plaster. In fact, she might become the Rosa Bonheur 
of stucco. Unfortunately, Edwina was set on rendering 
the image of the Creator. She insisted on doing men. 
‘She’s crazy about this Rodin,’ explained Sir Edward, 
‘and I have persuaded your uncle to let her have her 
chance, but you will have to watch her carefully in Paris.’ 
Uncle Mornington had written and then telegraphed from 
the Carlton that he would rather see his daughter dead 
than associating with French artists. Her answer in red 
ink informed him that he was an old dear, but she had 
already decided her career. When he returned from 
America she would give him a verbal accounting for her 
time spent in the Beau Arts. . . . Empire finance would 
not allow Uncle Mornington to halt, and he disappeared 
into Canada to lay the foundations of a territory-farm, of 
which the distributable surplus was already causing him 
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unnecessary anxiety. He had gone hurriedly, leaving 
Edwina to fate, but he had wired at polished length to his 
old friend Mr. Henry in Paris begging him to adjust the 
lens of his experience to an errant daughter. 

Right or wrong, Edwina had been settled and Sir 
Edward was now anxious to plant Richard in his groove. 
For a younger son, Trinity opened a possible place in the 
Irish officialdom. He must be introduced into Castle 
circles, and so gently anxious was the old man, that 
Richard consented to be taken to the Viceregal Lodge to 
meet the new Chief Secretary, though not without an 
artificial twinge of conscience. He was aware by now 
that true Gaels did not recognise the Castle, and felt he 
was slighting the generous friendship of Father White, 
whom he had heard expressing a far greater distaste for 
British rule in Ireland than for any heresy in the Holy 
Church. However, Richard like all enthusiastic natures 
was pliant to set circumstance, and found himself driving 
through the Phoenix Park, though he had made a decision 
in a French café never by open word or deed to recognise 
that nefarious system, which Father White said had 
prevented Ireland being Irish-speaking to the present day. 
Now he was breaking it. He decided to save his conscience 
by discussing a patriotic subject or declaring himself a 
Home Ruler. No, that would hurt his father. He would 
talk about the Tain. Yes, the Tain... . 

The Right Honourable Percy Pelham was Irish Secre- 
tary, a position he had accepted in a burst of hope, faith, 
and enthusiasm, but was beginning to find that the 
greatest and most abiding of these qualifications was 
enthusiasm. He was a Tory Democrat, and by ancestral 
sympathies an Irish rebel. Tory Democracy has never 
been defined, but it was the principle by which gentlemen 
led the people not only in war, but in peace. Mr. Pelham 
was its last exponent, and in consequence had incurred 
not the enmity but the jealousy of the Irish National 
leaders. He had arrived during one of the few lulls of 
Irish history, and seized the opportunity to abolish the 
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weary Land struggle by transferring the Land from Land- 
lord to tenant. Some believed that this augured Irish 
peace. Others that it only paved the way to fiercer 
storms based,on less tangible issues. Sir Edward foresaw 
peace. Mr. Murdoch was one of those who scented a 
rising conflict. Before Mr. Pelham’s eyes stretched a 
prospect of illimitable gossamer sheen, through which the 
sun of a financial bonus, wheedled out of the British 
Treasury, shone with real ray. Among the clerks and 
secretaries of the Viceregal paddock he stood like a race- 
horse among hacks. His handsome face, half inspiring 
and half inspired, lightened as Sir Edward entered the 
room, and he accorded a welcome to Richard such as 
might be given to a very useful ally or leading literary 
eritic. The Muses had made their temporary dwelling 
at the Viceregal, and French poetry was edited in the 
intervals of Land Bills. Mr. Pelham, with iron-grey hair 
and a beautifully chiselled head set with two over-trustful, 
over-confident brilliants, looked like the last of a romantic 
race. When he was not drafting a proclamation against 
swine fever, he was to be found translating Ronsard and 
Villon. He was the despair of officials and the hope of 
Ireland. . . . God rest his soul! 

Richard found himself taking tea in a corner with one 
of his devotees, Mr. Gatson, an inventive and sanguine 
English gentleman, whose mouth was as full of good stories 
as his pockets were of Irish samples. In the prim Protes- 
tant official circles Mr. Gatson had been quite declassed. 
First of all he had become a Holy Roman, and he had 
further debased himself by opening a small shop in Dublin 
where only Irish goods could be bought. He had founded 
the ‘ Heralds of Celtic Art,’ which was partly a mystic 
order and partly a dry goods store. His commercial sense 
was more subject to the love of Ireland than the love of 
lucre, and in his venture he had received such advice from 
Mr. Pelham as Don Quixote might at any time have offered 
to Sancho Panza. He explained to Richard the surprising 
number of manufactures by which Ireland was likely to 
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compete with Manchester in the near future. As it was, 
Birmingham was potentially ruined. He was selling 
Foxford and Caledon tweeds, Kilkenny furniture, Bal- 
briggan hose, Belleek china, and Irish tobacco, of all 
of which commodities Richard took careful note. 
Irish tobacco would be a novelty in Paris, and very 
soothing to Father White. Mr. Gatson whispered as a 
great secret that seeds of the best Turkish tobacco had 
been purloined from the East by an Irishman in the 
British Consular service. Three Turkish subordinates 
had been bribed, discovered, and executed. For that 
reason the three Turks’ heads had been adopted as the 
trade-mark of Irish cigarettes. Martyrs for Ireland, and 
how happy, could they have known what land they were 
dying for! But it had to be kept secret, as there were 
more things that Irish-born consuls could do for Ireland. 
Mr. Gatson went on to tell of a joke which had amused 
Dublin lately. Gaelic was only heard or read in the 
corners of newspapers and streets, and even then whis- 
pered more like a symbolic air of music than as a linguistic 
exchange of views. Mr. Gatson had solemnly hoisted a 
sign over his shop in Irish, announcing ‘ English spoken 
here.’ It was not realised at first whether he was making 
fun of the English or of the Gaels, but Dublin was amused 
for a week, and asks no more of any man. 

Such was Mr. Gatson, to whom Irish manufacture was 
sign and sesame, credo and symbol. Richard’s interest 
warranted his being taken into the adjoining room, where 
the dreamers and inventors of Ireland had made a thick 
deposit on the carpet. Fine or coarse, all Arts had been 
welcomed that tended to make Ireland rich, radiant, or 
resourceful. Pots of bluish clay indicated a future 
industry of Irish Sévres. A bag of powdered manure, 
the centenarian refuse of fish and bird, had been raked 
by some enthusiast from the bottom of a lake. Only 
Uncle Mornington could have calculated the gross yield 
possible from the enormous lake acreage of Ireland. And 
there indeed was a model machine, which Richard 
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remembered figuring in his uncle’s dreams at one period, 
the patent turf-pulveriser and compressor; and around 
it were specimens of Irish matting and Irish brown paper, 
which looked Jike unoiled linoleum. 

They returned to the tea-room, where Mr. Pelham was 
reading aloud a new Irish National Anthem, just arrived 
registered from Liverpool, in which the ancestor of Mr. 
Pelham was lauded for drawing the sword against Eng- 
land, and Mr. Pelham was exhorted to adopt a similar 
course. It was highly applauded by the secretaries, one 
of whom was engaged in illustrating a Blue-book with 
screaming caricatures of the most potent and dignified 
celebrities in Dublin at the time. Another was completing 
a Ballad in the fashion of Villon, in honour of the three 
Saracens killed in the Irish cause. The lines concluded 
rather finely :— 


‘Prince, their blood for Ireland shed 
Shall help to set the green above the red ; 
Until the fume of cigarettes shall seem 
As half-immortal as a Druid’s dream.’ 


The Chief began speaking in rapid rhapsody, purposely 
playing like summer lightning around the more stolid 
persons present, whose longer experience of Irish affairs 
received in consequence a number of adjustments as 
brilliant as they were simple. His words were picked 
like colours with a fine brush off a palette. Ideas flowed, 
swelled, and curled upon themselves like a river in spate. 
Mr. Pelham was already delighted with the success of his 
Purchase Bill. He spoke of the mysterious Irish atmo- 
sphere which he was beginning to catch. Atmospheric 
sympathy was as essential as good conversation to sound 
government. He referred to the hopelessness and dignity 
of armed rebellion, and in hushed tones alluded to his 
forefather who had died, aristocrat though he was, in his 
silk and lace for the Irish people. He had died for the 
Land, and now his descendant was willing the Land to 
the rightful owners through the very horns of the Treasury 
Bench. It must all have symbolic values. Then he 
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delicately hinted of his next scheme, which was to satisfy 
the Catholic demand for a University. Incidentally, he 
stated that he was in favour of the Blessed Virgin (tears 
from Mr. Gatson and shrugs elsewhere). The Blessed 
Virgin was the patroness of all Western Civilisation. She 
was the Greek Parthene and the Celtic Bridget. Poetry 
and motherhood were summed up in her divinity. He 
mentioned how careful he had been to introduce his 
Land Bill on Lady Day. Divine she was, and she should 
have her University in Ireland with Dr. Moloney at its 
head. ‘ Why don’t the Catholics go to Trinity, which is 
always open to them?’ asked a ruffled supporter of 
Protestant Ascendancy. 

‘Well, they may have their reasons, reasons that 
Government reasoning cannot know,’ and Mr. Pelham 
began again. Personally he was sorry the Catholics had 
not swamped Trinity and carried off the Fellowships by 
sheer weight of numbers and merit. He was sorry that 
Trinity had not brought wonderful scholars from abroad 
to leaven the parochial Protestantism of Ireland. It was 
to their credit that they had once invited Zeuss to occupy 
a Celtic chair. Richard started. He was sure he was 
the only one there who had heard of Zeuss. He stood 
up and tried to splutter the fact, but secretaries indig- 
nantly stared him down. But the courteous Mr. Pelham 
listened to him, and with a generous sweep of the hand 
put him to his delighted ease. ‘So you know about 
Zeuss ?’ With a grateful gleam Richard listened till the 
end of the evening. Mr. Pelham’s opalescent speech 
continued. He spoke with smiling sentimentality, then 
with deep appreciation, of the Gaelic Renaissance. The 
old historians were taking to poetry it seemed, and the 
young poets to history. History, consequently, would 
become accurate in flashes, and poetry would attain its 
first and highest function—the heroic relation of national 
story. He felt that Ireland’s star was high. It was true 
he himself was the virtual ruler of Ireland, and was 
inspiring her destiny. But he felt like a moth in her 
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eternal starlight. Life was always difficult, was even 
dangerous, in Ireland. By hard riding he had begun to 
conquer the country. He had won the Kildare Hunt to 
his political yiews, thanks to his excellent horses. He 
dreaded that if he fell on the flat, the next Irish Bill would 
fall with him ! 

It was magnificent, and a bewildered murmur crossed 
the room, broken by the hurried entry of a Secretary 
to announce that two Deputations had arrived simul- 
taneously, one to extort a grant for a Belmullet Railway, 
and the other to induce the Government to revive whale- 
fishery in Donegal. ‘ And, sir, we haven’t a word prepared 
on either subject, though both Deputations have been 
threatening for six months.’ ‘Never mind,’ said the 
Chief, ‘I am in good form. Hand me the draft of my 
coming Rectorial Address. Abstractions are often more 
satisfying than grants... .’ 

‘And for twenty minutes the perfect delivery of sonorous 
periods could be heard filtering through the doors, while 
Mr. Pelham spoke as though the Belmullet Railway had 
been the lodestar drawing him into public life, and as 
though he had dreamed of whales from a youth up, 
reducing two Deputations to attention, entrancement, 
stupefaction, and final satisfaction. Bowing low with 
unctuous smiles, the outblarneyed blarneyers withdrew 
with a kind of impression, as one of them confessed, that 
they would return just in time to find the first train-load 
of whale’s blubber drawing out of a Belmullet terminus. 
Such was the combined power of direct vision and 
indirect speech. 

Mr. Pelham returned invigorated by his effort. He 
simply remarked, he had fortunately heard of whales, 
but of Belmullet never. Then he turned to urge Sir 
Edward to sell out his estate, which Sir Edward had 
never intended, but without Murdoch behind him he 
became limp and limed by the sweetness of Mr. Pelham’s 
persuasions. At any rate, he asked Mr. Pelham to come 
north for the woodcock shooting and have an interview 
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with his redoubtable agent. He himself only wished 
to sell. 

Mr. Pelham began speaking sadly of his efforts to keep 
the Celts on the land, the last hungry unthankful land 
which they struggled to hold in Europe before they were 
swept across the Atlantic. He felt that the Teutonic was 
always gaining over the Celtic. The Celts were charming, 
but they were bound to go. He favoured anything that 
could be done to save the Irish language. Cornish had 
survived in the beak of a centenarian parrot. He did not 
think the suggestion of providing the National Schools 
with Erse-trained parrots would save matters. He was 
neutral to the claims of rival dialects in Cork or 
Connemara. He looked forward to an Irish Academy in 
Dublin to decide Irish spelling or to judge Irish Bulls. 
Watching the eloquent members of the Irish Party being 
carried out of the Commons by policemen conveyed a 
symbol of wrong. Again, Dublin was full of German 
street names, which he favoured changing to Irish. He 
thought that Grafton Street should be quietly changed 
to Grattan Street, and Brunswick Strect to Brian Boru. 

‘Why should the Irish Academy judge Bulls?’ asked 
Sir Edward. ‘Irish Bulls I mean, literary paradox.’ 
‘What is an Irish Bull?’ asked another. ‘ An Irish Bull,’ 
interpolated Mr. Gatson solemnly, ‘is a paradox that is 
pregnant. That’s all.’ 

That evening there was an entertainment at the Castle 
—mock-heroic, stately and ludicrous. Richard allowed 
himself to be drawn in his father’s loyal wake. After 
getting out evening clothes at their hotel without much 
assistance from the hotel servants except exquisite 
manners and amused comments, they drove into the 
Dublin night, unlit save for the garish floods of light leak- 
ing out of the public-houses. Sometimes they passed an 
opened Church door and the warmer glimmer of candles, 
flickering before images, broke the gloom. Pasta guarded 
gate into a gloomy yard! The enormous Castle shadow 
gobbled the cab. Father and son were passed down a 
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crowded room. Two puppets arrayed as Royalty stood 
under a canopy, crowned by a poodle lion and a kangaroo 
with a spike, receiving the bobs and grimaces, ducks and 
plunges of Dublin and Dublin’s country cousins, come up 
for a gay time, poor things ! 

Great motley crowds in last year’s Brighton and London 
fashions seethed, jostled and jabbered against each other. 
But if there was no dignity, there was some fun. Richard 
was tickled overhearing the Dublin comments on the 
King’s Viceroy and his stolid English guests. Soldiers, 
lawyers, functionaries were being pushed about by bright- 
faced, frowsy-dressed women. Mr. Pelham passed 
through the guests with his godlike head set on his blue- 
ribboned neck, making everybody look slightly animal-like, 
some bovine, some porcine, some merely asinine or ovine. 
Bovine even in comparison looked Professor Rafferty in 
spite of his splendid brow, as with bland emphasis he 
explained to a wondering circle what real Royalty were 
like. As Mr. Pelham passed, the mighty twain exchanged 
speech. All eyes circled quickly and dropped on the pair. 
They were the only real characters in the room, the only 
beings that could be of the slightest interest to the 
supernal or demonian powers. Amid a sea of nonentities, 
thought Richard, here were two souls that were worth 
supernatural contention. That wonderful brain, that 
fascinating pride were worthy of the machinations of 
Destiny. Perhaps all was already settled on the lap of 
Fate or of the Parcae or the Tuatha de Danaan or what- 
ever gods they believed in. And all around pullulated a 
common herd unnoticed of Destiny, unworthy of being 
saved or damned, for whom Fate could not be bored to 
make special arrangements. Richard overheard them 
gossiping, slicing, and mincing with their tongues. The 
bitter-eyed Dubliners knew their Professor of old and 
commented, ‘Sure, he’s only after asking to be made 
Provost.’ ‘ And how would the Chief Secretary do that ? ’ 
‘Doesn’t he be advising the Crown all along?’ ‘ Has 
the Professor the right kind of opinions for the job?’ 
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‘ Ah, easy your soul, if Christ had the giving of it, he would 
become a Christian, sure he would!’ 

Richard could not stand this, and murmured, ‘ He’s a 
better Christian than you’; but the pecker had passed out 
of range and he himself was swept in Mr. Pelham’s eddy. 
His eyes dwelt with loving delight on that stately en- 
thusiast. Ata word from him Richard felt he could have 
equally cut down the Castle guard or composed a sonnet. 
It seemed impossible to pick a flaw in that noble presence 
as it moved here and there, with bright words and bright 
glances alternating. Richard was still under the spell of 
that wonderful tea at the Viceregal. It had inspired him 
with yearnings for Irish action as well as for the old 
literature. He had never thought of doing things for 
Ireland in a practical way before. Ireland seemed bound 
to remain exactly the same, unchanged and unchangeable, 
even if the estate at Kelvey were sold. The Hall would 
remain and Sir Edward and Murdoch. But Ireland ? 
Men had died for Ireland in old time, but Mr. Pelham had 
come to teach men to live for Ireland. A group were 
watching and whispering, ‘So that ’s the new Secretary, 
is it? It’s too beautiful he is. The Poor Old Woman 
will make him suffer. He should be on her side,’ and a 
beautiful fierce-eyed girl in Drawing-room dress passed on, 
looking nails and screws at the Lord Lieutenant, Again 
voices swept into Richard’s ears and he noticed some of 
his father’s northern friends to the front. They were less 
mystical in the trend of their observations. ‘It’s my 
opinion he is a Home Ruler in disguise. . . . He sees too 
much of the bloody Jesuits. . . . He can’t be loyal blue. 
. . « They say half his secretaries are Papist. . . . He’ll 
be believing what they all say to him. . . . And worse, 
they ‘ll be believing him. These Englishmen are the curse 
of Ireland.” And murmur passed into murmur, and 
shadows from the dead jostled and over-shadowed the 
shadows of the living. Bank holiday in Hell—they used 
to call entertainments at the Castle! Gradually the 
stifling room swallowed its own reek and gossip and hates 
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and envies and all other uncharitableness. Richard felt 
strangely galled and goaded. He wanted to scream ‘ God 
save Ireland!’ He wanted to do or say something violent, 
something heroic. He was.constantly restrained by the 
sight of his father and Mr. Pelham. He would do nothing 
to grieve Sir Edward, who seemed to be enjoying himself 
among old Kildare Street friends. And Mr. Pelham ? 
In a way it was his show. . . . Percy Pelham the glorious 
and gallant, with the saving of Ireland in his oracular 
grasp. Was he the saviour destined to Ireland or look 
we for another? thought Richard. The poor and the 
poets would accept him, but would the Dublin Pharisees or 
the Sadducees up north, who say there is no resurrection 
for Ireland? ... 

Above him was the monstrous Bermingham Tower with 
its squat circlet of battlements stacked with the records of 
Irish felony and treason, torture, and misery for five 
centuries—waiting to fall upon his head! Heads equally 
fair had been pickled and spiked on that tower; rain- 
sodden star-gazing heads that the Dublin Castle crowd 
had bitterly mocked as ‘the Astronomers!’ And in the 
keep his ancestor had lain wounded, writhing and be- 
trayed to his death—how far away it al] seemed, and 
yet even that night Mr. Pelham’s betrayer was wander- 
ing through the revelry. ‘He’s betraying the Union!’ 
hissed the betrayer, een. in undertones the openly 
hostile critics from the north. 

The next evening Richard was back at Kelvey. It was 
always wonderful returning and finding himself in the 
warm glow of the gallery. Edward and Edwina were 
waiting with the last story about the Estate, about Jimmy 
or the delightful characters around them. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE QUEST OF THE GAEL 


RICHARD was never tired listening to the silvery brogue 
of the people. They all expressed surprise to see him 
back from France, a country the oldest still believed 
was being devastated by a war with Germany. ‘ Yon 
Bismarck ’s terror,’ said the old launderer, whose mother 
had once heard the Parish Priest curse his name from the 
altar. Richard set about testing his new knowledge, and 
inquired discreetly for evidences of an Irish tongue. 
‘Och, the Irish is bate.’ Nobody had heard it for a 
generation since the mountainy people came and chattered 
at the fairs. Field and hearth proved Erseless. Once he 
met a beggar woman who blessed him in the sacred 
Gaelic, whereat he silvered her burnt potato of a palm. 
Beanact De agat! 

But there was an amazing store of dried and reviving 
Irish in the place-names. Every acre in Ireland has some 
high-sounding or symbolic or fairy-like or accursed or 
sainted meaning attached. Irish geography marches 
between history and legend. Desolate corners of land 
and dugout bogs possess names as regal or fanciful as the 
mountains and mighty lakes. In every boreen and bogeen 
about Kelvey simmered the sound of Celtic enchantment. 
Instead of snipe Richard pursued place-names and pro- 
verbs, and out of Dr. Shillington’s folio History of the 
County transcribed townlands in that strange Irish script, 
which looks like the pencraft of angels trying to write 
Gothic, the symbols in which Irish monks taught Europe 
to write the Caroline hand. The family library produced 
strange uncut volumes to satisfy his hunger—magnificent 
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destroyed the last manifestation of eighteenth-century 
greatness, such as the Martyrology of Donegal, the Book 
of Rights, the Battle of Moira, the Tribes and Customs 
of Hy Many, all the world which Dublin Castle destroyed ! 

Religiously he plied through the Irish and the fortun- 
ately adjacent English translations. One triumphant day 
he came across O’Donovan’s majestic Annals of the Four 
Masters. The most known of Ireland between the twelfth 
and seventeenth centuries lies in these grandiose, pathetic 
volumes written in blood, and blood that does not conceal 
the legible palimpsest of Fate. They were compiled by 
four Franciscans labouring under the national disaster that 
threatened to break Celtic continuity for ever. With the 
flight of the Earls of Tirconnell and Tirone, the old 
Gaelic kingships were dispersed, and the devoted Friars 
hastily gathered the flotsam and jetsam of five centuries 
from manuscripts that seemed as perishing as the civilisa- 
tion they recorded. With the flighting of the Earls was 
prepared the Plantation of Ulster and hence, Richard 
reflected, the coming of the Deluces. . . . And the note 
of agony on which the mighty work concluded seemed to 
echo in his ear: ‘ Woe to the heart that meditated, woe 
to the mind that conceived, woe to the council that 
decided on the project of their setting out on this voyage 
without knowing whether they should ever return to their 
native principalities or patrimonies to the end of the 
world.’ Woe indeed to the end of the world! 

For two centuries the collections of the Four Masters 
had drifted unknown and undeciphered, until there arose 
a fifth Master greater than all, who transcribed and trans- 
lated the Annals even to the two thousandth page. A 
printer in the grand manner was found, and the master- 
piece, combining the toil of genius, the miracle of patience, 
the honour of Ireland and glory of God in its web, was 
saved. ... In the evenings, while Sir Edward played 
the foggiest fugues on his wheeze-organ, Richard sat 
fingering the thick good paper and lost himself in the 
stereotyped maze of Irish History. What a curious puzzle 
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was the masterpiece, the excerpts from old and lost books 
of chronicle, family entries, clan records, with portents 
and wonders, eclipse and comet punctuating the tale of 
human strife and sorrow. The stark limited sentences of 
the scribe’s history took the shape of headlines. And 
between the iron leaves of record like flowers lay the 
exquisite little Gaelic quatrains whose measure and 
assonance died with the last of the classical bards. 
Richard found himself sufficiently possessed with the 
furor celticus to desire to salvage manuscripts and find 
the lost books of antiquity, many of which had been in 
existence when the Four Masters wrote. The old vellum 
pages had often been cut up to line drum-heads or by 
tailors designing the trousers of the gentry. And the 
search for manuscripts passed into the search for antiqui- 
ties of all description, any chip of wormy wood or greeny 
chink of metal focussing the imagination upon the past. 
He began excavating the mounds of the local fort. He 
scoured old attics and raked the river bed. He picked 
up the water-worn shaft of a Celtic sword, a piece of rusty 
tinplate provisionally labelled portion of an ancient ecclesi- 
astical bell, and, finally, in the cock-loft of the Catholic 
Chapel, amid the rubble of bats and owls, he found a 
battered Crucifix set with beads and crystals. A real find ! 
The rumour of his discovery percolated in the slow blood 
of the antiquaries of Ireland. Letters reached him in 
crabbed hands from the vultures and recluses of the past, 
who batten on History’s cemetery. Richard consulted 
Murdoch and the County neighbours in vain. They 
mixed up antiquities with the curios that sailors brought 
home from the sea. Their souls could not difference the 
Celtic charm that was wrapped round one piece of scrap 
metal and another. Metal that might have touched the 
hands of the Culdee Saints or played a blood-stained part 
in the hostings of the Tain. The last of the story-tellers 
came to Richard’s aid, old Barney, who had forgotten his 
Irish, but remembered English versions of the old folk- 
tales, with which the harvest-men used to cheer themselves 
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in England after the Famine time. Barney spun a yarn 
about an old stone cross that was lying buried in the old 
graveyard. Richard set out with sexton and story-teller 
and three gardeners armed with spades. It was one of 
the oldest yards in Ireland, said Barney, one of the yards 
that had been blessed by St. Patrick, and it is certified 
by threescore claimants that he only blessed three ! 

Upon the top of a narrow hill between two sweeps of 
bogland the dead of Catholic Kelvey lay ten deep. Even 
the families that became Protestant under the Penal 
Laws and Charter Schools continued burying in the old 
consecrated ground, so that, as Barney remarked, there 
would be no knowing, who wouldn’t be served with a 
Protestant backbone or a Catholic shin, when the Lord 
came to judgment. In the midst of the moss-rotten 
graves and crooked crosses erected by sorrowing children 
in America, samples of soddened coffin and morsels of 
mortal framework, with an occasional skull embedded 
like a mildewed turnip in the soil, rose the ruins of a 
small chapel, unroofed and unused since the local clan 
had been burned and smoked out of it one Sunday of 
unholy memory, a sacrilege which had not been repaired 
by the entombment of Protestant squires within the 
foundered walls. And these tombs had been shifted and 
cracked in turn by the roots of two wind-shy sycamores, 
bunching from the west and filleting the coffins under- 
ground with their long hairy fibres. In one corner a 
hollowed stone thrust itself like a mouldy holy water- 
stoup above ground. In the collected rainwater lay pins 
and buttons to charm away ague and warts. Barney, 
who was a qualified wart-washer and _ blood-stopper, 
pointed out the holy stone, but he would not touch it 
himself. It looked interesting, and to Richard’s delight 
proved to be the top piece of the buried cross. It had been 
dropped into the bogs when Cromwell was trespassing and 
trapesing in the country, said Barney. ‘The turf diggers 
digged it up at the time of the Union, and two families 
fought like hell to get the cross for their graves, till the 
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fight went to the old Colonel, and he judged that any 
family fit to lift the cross would be fit to dress their grave 
with it, and O’Callanan with his six sons lifted it up the 
hill and sunk it in their empty grave, and it is there since.’ 

By this time the cross was bared to the root. With 
rope and pulley Richard’s men dragged it into light. He 
could see what a beautiful landmark it would make as 
soon as it was well raised, and promised the wondering 
crowd pouring out of the cottages that he would never 
take it out of the yard, with which they were well 
satisfied, as all the O’Callanans ‘had went to America 
anyhow.’ ‘Sure we wouldn’t be against the Sign of the 
Cross,’ whispered the Protestants kindly ; ‘it’s the stone 
we are not for worshipping.’ ‘ All the land yon cross 
looks over will become Catholic,’ muttered the Catholics. 
‘The first wise man that is passing, it will fall on, said 
Columcille,’ remarked Barney. And all united in weird 
advices to Richard: ‘ Let you be careful now not to die 
with all that tidying of the graveyard? It’s smoothing 
your own bed you are, Master Richard.’ . . . ‘ Oh, glory 
be, but surely vou ’Il be in the raven’s book before a week 
of Sundays.’ ... 

And others muttered to themselves: ‘It’s particular 
and haunted the yard is. The people at the cross-roads 
do often see lights coming down the side of the hill to a 
house where a man will die. God stand between us and 
the harm of darkness.’ 

And again: ‘ Don’t let you be dying a long while yet, 
Master Richard, and when you die, may you lie safe in 
God’s pocket the same as all your people that were decent 
to the poor. God forbid we ever ate the goose that ates 
the grass that grows on your grave.’ ‘God love our eyes 
for looking on Miss Edwina! Is it a nun she is?’ 

Richard was not listening to their crooning and chirrup- 
ing, for the great monolith of a cross was now erected 
against the skyline, and the gardeners were shovelling a 
mound of mould under its plinth, while the sexton was 
mixing a bag of cement to hold it in position. Richard 
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enjoyed a rare moment of happiness, his face wreathed 
with smiles and sweat. At the critical moment a sturdy 
figure in an ulster cape and motor-cap strode through the 
crowd. ‘God bless the work !’ came in northern accent. 
Richard turned questioning. The stranger was searching, 
he said, for broken pieces of cross. ‘I go through Ulster 
repairing the High Crosses of Ireland. I have hacked 
their arms from lintels and out of cowsheds, and put 
together broken pieces of their circle from drains and the 
backs of chimneys. Sometimes I am years finding the 
right piece. But I put them up at the end, and if it’s on 
Protestant ground I leave them in the charge of the 
Orangemen.’ 

This seemed a very surprising thing to do, but then 
everything about the stranger was surprising. He re- 
minded Richard of some brighter-faced Old Mortality. 
He confided that he had a passion for preserving and 
cataloguing the memorials of the dead, in Ireland. Even 
his religion, the easiest thing to guess in Ireland, was 
mysterious. He turned out to be a Protestant with 
Franciscan leanings! In politics he was a United Irish- 
man. His chief solution for the Irish problem was to 
temper the dreary Orange drum with the Irish war-pipes. 
In Belfast he presided over all things archeological, 
artistic, and archaic (what an Englishman described as 
the Aran-Islandish and Arrah-na-poguish side of Ire- 
land). His name, as Richard guessed, was Francis 
Joseph MacNeill. He had already had several mystical 
letters from him. 

They walked back to the Hall together, and in soft 
decisive undertones Mr. MacNeill laid down two theories 
(whether practical or fanciful Richard was never to dis- 
cover)—that everything necessary could be made in 
Ireland ; and that any needed plant could be made to 
grow in Ireland. He immediately showed himself at 
home among the collections in the corridor. He could 
classify antiquity at sight. ‘That was a Cromwellian 
cannon ball! There was a penal crucifix carved out of 
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yew-tree, very rare, very sacred! Those gracefully 
bulging sword-blades were of the Cuchulain period. That 
four-square copper bell, whose withers were too primitive 
to be rung, for it had to be struck like a gong, had been 
handled by the very Saints ! ’ 

Mr. MacNeill read stone as some people read print. 
He looked steadfastly over Kelvey Hall. ‘It was built 
on the burnt cone of a castle,’ he said; ‘ your people 
must have been hard on the Gael in their day.’ He 
paused prophetically. ‘And the long demesne walls 
will fall by degrees. They are falling all over Ireland. 
The native limestone ? ’ 

‘Yes; it came out of the quarry, and we roasted our 
own bricks out of the clay in the bog.’ Mr. MacNeill 
brightened. ‘ If the Romans had used Ivish bricks, their 
empire would still be standing. But the red edging to 
the new part of the house, what’s that?’ ‘Oh, that’s 
pink sandstone from Scotland,’ answered Richard. ‘ You 
see, ours is a Scotch-Irish mansion.’ This witticism did 
not please Mr. MacNeill. ‘I tell you there is no such 
thing as Scotch-Irish, man or mineral. You might as 
well speak of a Scotch-Irish potato. What comes to 
Ireland becomes Irish. Besides, Scotland is an Irish 
dependency beyond theseas. Her language and literature 
are links between the Gael of Alba and the Gael of Eire. 
Even yet the enchanted children of Lir pass between the 
two lands.’ ‘What are they ?’ asked Richard vaguely, 
connoting a steamship line. ‘The wild swans!’ said 
Mr. MacNeill abruptly. 

The rest of the afternoon was spent in the Stone Age. 
It was as much a reality to Mr. MacNeill as a banking 
account or a Bradshaw Guide—more precious than the 
one, more topographical than the other. He could 
number all the Ogam-stones, dolmens, pillar-stones, 
cromlechs, cursing-stones, Giants’ Rings, Druids’ altars, 
and Graves of the Fianna. And even historic times were 
written for him in Ireland’s wonderful florescence of 
stone. ‘After the Giants and glaciers had tossed the 
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boulders about Ireland, and after Finn M‘Cool had played 
ninepins with the big stones, and Grania and Diarmait had 
slept among them, leaving their honeymoon fossilised all 
over the land, the Celtic Church threw up her crop of 
Round Towers, reduced now to capless stalks and stubs, 
and the exquisite carved crosses of the medieval Church, 
which, with their fastidious figuring and mystic circles, 
became the symbol of a religion and a race, and conse- 
quently fared ill and brokenwise. He spoke again of the 
breaking of the High Crosses of Ireland, and of the frag- 
ments he had recently restored at Downpatrick and of 
the granite slab he had put over the grave of Patrick. 
The face of the country was easy to read. The Normans 
moulded castle and keep. With the half-civilisation of 
the Eighteenth Century (for it lacked the Gaelic flavour) 
the gentry had thrown up a thousand Georgian palaces 
and barracks and lodges, all the secular underpinning of 
the Protestant Church and Commons. Only with Eman- 
cipation could the Catholic Church sprout again in stone. 
The Stone Age never ceased in Ireland. 

Richard poetically said he was reminded of books in 
rivers and sermons in stones, which caused Mr. MacNeill 
to sigh, ‘ There you seem to speak a sorrow of the Gael, 
for the Danes drowned the books of Ireland in the rivers 
and the wells. May God’s Nine keep the King-Books of 
Ireland from destruction !’ 

Destruction, Richard thought, seemed to come too 
regularly in Ireland. The Danes drowned the books and 
scuttled the Round Towers. The Normans chivied the 
Chiefs out of their forts. Cromwell burnt the Norman 
castles. Hardly a Cathedral had survived the zeal of the 
centuries. And now Mr. MacNeill was talking about 
the demesne walls being thrown down... . 

When it was time for Mr. MacNeill to depart, Richard 
promised to come to Belfast to learn further of the mys- 
teries of the Gael. Mr. MacNeill mentioned the only 
enlightened persons in the County whom he advised 
Richard to cultivate. He must seek out Mr. O’Carolan, 
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one of the antiquarian souls of Ireland, whose History of 
the County was awaited with such interest by the literati. 
Mr. O’Carolan lived in the Records of Ireland with the 
dust of centuries on his finger-tips. Like all Ireland’s 
scholars, he occupied some small earthly employment, 
Secretary to the new-fangled County Council or some- 
thing. But it had always been so. The handful of men 
who kept alight the learning of Banba survived on paltry 
salaries. Eugene O’Curry had been employed in Limerick 
Lunatic Asylum. ... He had only time to add the name 
of Mr. Vincent Cahan as worthy of Richard’s close atten- 
tion. He dwelt within reach of a long drive. He was 
head of his clan, entymologist and botanist, and he alone 
in Ireland knew all about the Black Pig’s Dyke. ‘ Honk 
honk!’ sounded the motor. ‘ Don’t forget to ask about 
the Black Pig’s Dyke.’ And Mr. MacNeill’s motor, 
driven by a chauffeur whose purple kilts showed under 
his waterproof and whose war-pipes peeped from his tool- 
bag, disappeared. 

That evening, though Richard had a great deal of ready 
information to impart, the floor was taken by Edwina to 
discuss modern art. It seemed hopelessly unimportant, 
far away and fickle compared to the field of Irish antiqui- 
ties. Sir Edward was still only half reconciled to her 
Parisian proposals, observing a little regretfully that she 
had lost all interest in Natural History or County Society. 
However, he had arranged for a number of neighbours 
to come to a farewell lunch by way of keeping her roots 
in her old home. 

Sir Edward laid special store on this party, and Pro- 
fessor Rafferty was invited for the night. To Richard’s 
interest, Mr. Vincent Cahan figured in the list with Miss 
Vernisher. And Mr. Vivian de Brock was expected with 
his wife. The new Lord Clontibret was an absentee and 
a recluse, who found it cheaper to employ cousins than 
caretakers. New visitors are always an interest until they 
become old neighbours. The new pair were immediately 
absorbed and carried off by Sir Edward and Edward, full 
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of the mannered condescension of Oxford. Vivian de 
Brock was not unknown to the County. He was a 
raconteur of the first water, though, as he would say, he 
would like to catch the man who ever caught him serving 
water. Between thirty and forty, he could put more 
story and sport into a week than an English squire into a 
month. He suffered from an infection of good spirits 
which often left his convulsed listeners as double as the 
meaning of his stories. Like many story-tellers, he was 
a bore to no one save to his beautiful wife, whom alone of 
her kind he could not induce to share his merriment. 
Their relations were doomed to be childless. She could not 
even appreciate his fancy trick of cutting her name ‘ Mary ’ 
on the horse he was driving. When she piqued him, he 
generally broke something in the house. Professor 
Rafferty found his unthinking nature a contrast to the 
profundity of colleagues, and was inclined to encourage 
even his unclerical yarns. Vivian’s life had been one 
glorious spree. He had been a glorious shot, a glorious 
companion, a roaring host, and an uproarious guest. 
Particularly was he a glorious Orangeman, and devoted 
to the glorious and immortal memory. Even when he 
took to religion he took the form of jumping to Glory ! 
He had cleared salvation at a leap! with ‘ the Devil take 
the hindmost!’ As a special result of the workings of 
new-found Grace, his stories could now be told to ladies, 
though sometimes in the heat of the moment he would 
revert to older versions. He was pouring out a succession 
of tales about. old companions at this moment, each a 
little more startling than the last to judge by the expres- 
sion on Miss Vernisher’s face. However, he reconciled 
his conscience by adding at the end of each, ‘ He’s dead 
now, and I am afraid damned, poor fellow.’ ‘ Well, you 
damned him enough when he was alive,’ the remorseless 
Professor would add. Richard was reminded of those 
saving clichés of Christian tag which the monks fastened 
to the fine old pagan stories they transmitted into their 
own age. 
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Mrs. de Brock was pure English, the exquisite mixture 
of good looks and breeding which only England can 
produce amid three plentiful categories resembling, said 
an American, mares, weasels, or dolls. But when the 
star dawns, it outstellifies the universe. Mrs. de Brock 
was not unaware of her stellar charms. Sir Edward and 
his eldest son fell into immediate amorous collapse, fol- 
lowed at a discreet distance by half the County. She had 
never been in love with Vivian, who found himself tired 
of a wife who had no son and had never hung a leg 
over a horse’s shoulder. Richard was left alone in the 
gallery with Mr. Cahan, who asked him if he could go on 
the lake to dredge? Dredge, thought Richard, can he be 
the patenter of lake manure? But no, Mr. Cahan was 
in tireless pursuit of lacustrine insects. Richard was 
gratefully accepted as his rower. As they rowed out, 
Mr. Cahan made a good deal of conversation about reeds 
and rushes. He pointed out the sweet rush excitedly, 
which took the place of carpets in the old castles. Mr. 
Cahan thought there was more to be learned in bogs and 
bugs than in philosophy, and began to instruct Richard 
about the strange flora and fauna of Kerry with tropical 
leanings and distant connection with Spain and the 
Azores, relics of a lost Continent perhaps. The sinking 
of the European plateau had caused the Irish Sea and 
prevented mole and snake reaching Ireland from Europe, 
all the wingless ones. The same seas had cut the Spotted 
Slug of Kerry and the Dublin House Spider from some 
westward Atlantis. Mr. Cahan spoke with quiet passion 
of the beauty of the Kerry Slug, which looks as though 
it had made its overcoat out of the inner calyx of a fox- 
glove; and of wonderful and mysterious weeds like St. 
Patrick’s Cabbage, St. Daveoc’s Heath, the Great Butter- 
wort, the Pipewort, and the Arbutus tree, which grew 
nowhere else in the British Isles. How did Alpine and 
Tropical flora ever come to the sea-drenched rocks of 
Clare and Kerry? Richard asked him about the gigantic 
Irish Elk, without whose antlers no Irish hall is complete. 
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Canon Hussey had a theory they became extinct because 
their horns stuck in the door of the Ark. ‘They are 
neither Elk nor wholly Irish,’ remarked Mr. Cahan, ‘ but 
they may have been the park cattle of the Atlantideans. 
Certainly they chewed wild flowers that survive till to- 
day. Most of the old Fauna perished with their Flora.’ 
All the time his weighted net was dragging the lake 
bottom, and in the intervals of minute inspection he 
spoke of the early races of Ireland, of the Ulster problem 
as it stood before Christ, of the dark-haired Ulidians who 
were cornered into the North-East by the bright-haired 
Gaels, how Ulster had once ranged from the Boyne to 
the Shannon Pot before the Gaels hacked out the Kingdom 
of Meath, but how the old boundaries could be proved 
from legend. He found traces of the old double dyke and 
fosse, whether the people called it the Wormditch or the 
Dane’s Cast or the Dyke of the Black Pig. Modern 
research always verified the old tradition. A legendary 
Black Pig out of Meath had furrowed the ditch, and 
Coluimcille had prophesied a massacre of all who lived 
north of the ditch. Even where the Dyke had been 
obliterated, the legend lingered in the locality. He had 
driven round the country in his jaunting car verifying 
legend, and writing to farmers and clergymen to look for 
remains of the Dyke in their back gardens—generally 
with results. Whenever he saw a mound or ditch on the 
line or spotted the Irish word for a pig, Muck, in a place- 
name, he looked for a fulfilment of his theory. Ballina- 
muck was one of the links in his chain, and curiously 
enough the peasantry thought the massacre of French 


and Irish there during the Rebellion a fulfilment of 


Coluimcille. 

As they approached the lake shore Richard caught 
sight of the Professor, and, making an excuse, left Mr. 
Cahan at his lugubrious sport. Richard repeated the 
saga of the Black Pig Dyke. ‘So muck is the Irish for 
pig,’ commented the Professor. ‘It’s the first sensible 
word I’ve heard in the language. But Coluimcille ? 
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Coluimcille ? Ireland is the land where the unexpected 
always occurs and where prophecy is never fulfilled.’ 

They joined the other guests, and the Professor de- 
scribed his recent ramble in Greece, commenting on the 
better reception his Hellenic Majesty had given him than 
his fellow Grand Jurors, when he returned as Sheriff to 
the County. Like the world’s greatest, he clung to fame 
in his own backyard. He could never forget that the late 
Lord Clontibret had failed to provide him with a carriage 
and pair. ‘And I the only Sheriff in Ireland to speak 
Greek.’ ‘ You shall have a carriage the next time,’ said 
Vivian. ‘But what use would your Greek be to the 
Jurors?’ ‘ Wouldn’t it be Greek to them?’ popped 
Aunt Euphemia. Everybody laughed. 

Lunch began without Mr. Cahan. When Mrs. Vivian 
had heard all Sir Edward had to say about pictures and 
tints of cloud and autumn leaves, she turned to her other 
neighbour, son Edward, who talked Oxford with casual 
self-possession. His friends had never been amongst the 
learned, and he had developed a taste for graceful con- 
verse with the silky sex. The dawn of womanhood on 
callow youth is seldom susceptible of true or lasting impres- 
sion. It may be violent or indifferent. Edward con- 
cluded women were neither good nor evil, but he decidedly 
enjoyed looking at them as he enjoyed bright heraldry, 
or shapely horses, or any other peculiar gift of God to his 
sex or class. As his eyes met Mrs. Vivian’s he could not 
help remembering his father’s distinction between the 
present Clontibret and his cousin: that one knew how to 
pick an old Master and the other how to choose a new 
mistress ! 

Richard watched his brother engaging the fair on the 
other side of the table. He had no wish to change 
positions, having a vague idea that women were no fun. 
Mr. Turner said they should not count in modern life 
more than they did in ancient Greece, but that they had 
dramatic values. Aschylus had given Cassandra and 
Clytemnestra the greatest parts women would ever wield 
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on the stage. Mrs. Vivian looked too sweet and demure 
to fit either of those colossal réles. Destiny and Tragedy 
would overlook her. The Fates could not be troubled to 
control the flight of a humming-bird, Richard thought. 
Now and then a sentence of Mr. Turner’s came back into 
his mind. Woman, said that sage, was the flower with 
an animal scent. It always gave him a little shudder, 
as of a tigress scenting his tracks or of the Venus Fly- 
trap. Edwina was roaring with laughter between Vivian 
de Brock and the Professor. The Canon was hissing 
rather feebly at Miss Vernisher’s conundrums. Then 
conversation sank low, and the Professor told tales of the 
great world, and the part he had played amongst the 
greatest. It seemed wonderful that so tiny a bog as 
Ballyrafferty could have produced so splendid a frog. 
With courteous gesture Sir Edward led the guests into 
the gallery coffeeward. The Professor had not stopped 
talking by the time the boys asked Mrs. Vivian to stroll 
towards the boathouse on the chance of picking up Mr. 
Cahan. The empty boat showed no trace of Mr. Cahan’s 
presence. Mrs. Vivian let her foot touch the rowlocks, 
and was immediately invited for a row. Richard and 
Edward jumped to the oars, and Mrs. Vivian found herself 
being rowed rapidly through the sun-shot waters. Edward, 
who rowed for his College, threw out his arms and cut 
the water top like the edge of a razor. She enjoyed the 
contrast to her languid calm. At Oxford Edward was 
accustomed to row under the oaths of the rowing coaches, 
and it was pleasanter to sit under less discerning and 
more appreciative glances. Her eyes caught his glowing 
exhilaration. Something came with the surprise of a life- 
time on her. What? ... Not with that schoolboy ! 
but nevertheless she could feel the ripple of his muscles 
and his quick strokes through the water with her very 
spine. It was the boat vibrating. She sat stiller than 
ever. ‘ How beautifully you row, Edward,’ and her eyes 
wandered toward the bank. The sound of his Christian 
name stirred him. He reflected curiously that he did not 
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know hers yet. All the way back he guessed. Burke’s 
Peerage, the all-deciding stud-book of nobility, would 
decide it. Burke’s Peerage, he reflected, was kept under 
Aunt Euphemia’s bed. . . . So thinking, his eyes were 
caught by a figure resembling a human heron on the banks, 
from which a thin finger shot into a net and another 
adjusted a microscope. The house party had collected 
round Mr. Cahan, who turned round and spoke. ‘* This 
is a most remarkable discovery ; nothing less than the 
mysis relicta.’ ‘Good God!’ said Vivian de Brock, in 
one of the few anxious moments of his life, ‘ will it bite 
trout?’ ‘No, it’s a tiny Scandinavian shrimp which 
I have discovered in the Irish lakes.’ ‘As old as the 
hills,’ a joker suggested. ‘ Olderthanthe hills. It proves 
there was once connection by sea!’ replied Mr. Cahan, 
moving triumphantly toward the Hall. 

It was a beautiful September evening, and the guests 
stayed for tea on the front lawn. The atmosphere round 
the lake became golden as a hundred acres of timber 
passed into yellow and then into orange, except where the 
great horse-chestnuts tossed their ruddy manes. The sun 
caught the great fungus called the Pooka’s cheese. At 
this time of the year Sir Edward made a point of inspecting 
the leaves of the chestnuts, for they told him if autumn 
had really come. There was a certain branch on the great 
tree outside the library whose first flush changed both the 
pace of his evening walk and the thickness of his overcoat. 
The sun was descending into honey-coloured haze. Clouds 
of swollen gamboge picked out with pink dropsies hulked 
the horizon. The lucid rays poured through the higher 
air, tinting three distant wild duck into golden orioles. 
Sir Edward trudged off, leaving the Professor and Mr. 
Cahan discussing the primitive inhabitants of the County, 
of whom they were the ultimate and civilised descendants. 
Nature had indeed assorted types for thousands of years 
before she produced Irish Grand Jurors ! 

But Irish ancestry is dangerous even at prehistoric 
distances. Clan jealousy soon showed its wicked wedge 
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between Professor and Botanist. They were discussing 
the barbaric beauties and comforts of medizeval Ireland, 
when Professor Rafferty referred to an extant account of 
the medieval, Cahans, who, in spite of the use of silver 
Latin and silver dishes, allowed their young ladies to 
entertain visitors without extra clothing. Such horrible 
reproach on past hospitality inclined to wrath, but fortu- 
nately a Naturalist who had discovered the mysis relicta 
in the morning had no desire to quarrel in the afternoon. 
Mr. Cahan even insisted that this showed a certain amount 
of Paradisal innocence, and a trust not found in modern 
times. ‘No traveller,’ he added firmly, ‘ would have 
trusted himself for a moment inside the blankets of a 
Rafferty !’ 


The Professor found himself faced by more serious 
duelling a few days later. Colonel Flood, as agent, had 
procured the new Lord Clontibret’s attendance at the 
Grand Jury by paying for a first-class ticket from London 
himself. The noble Lord exchanged it for a third, and 
kept the change. The Professor appeared as Sheriff, not 
knowing that his fellow gentry had chosen the occasion 
to silence himself by introducing a topic on which he was 
bound to know less than themselves, Horse Pedigrees, and 
local horses to boot ! 

For forty minutes the Professor was kept without getting 
a word to his lips. The Grand Jury lunch proceeded, and 
the only non-contributors to conversation were himself 
and the miserly Peer. Lord Clontibret’s silence could be 
explained. He was eating at the Sheriff’s expense. But 
the Professor, to be hushed at his own meal! He waited 
and waited, with suffused indignation, and finally he 
addressed Lord Clontibret, who cut him clean. Colonel 
Flood, who was enjoying the situation, which he had 
explained in advance to Lord Clontibret, began to recite 
the pedigree of a famous County horse, Cherry Pip. The 
Professor’s indignation veered toirony. Then he opened 
his mouth amid a curious silence and repeated the exact 
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pedigree with two corrections! The Grand Jury blanched 
through their claret-cup. By such knowledge might a 
Prophet have proved his Divinity to them. The Pro- 
fessor concluded : ‘ I only like to correct other gentlemen 
in public when they are wrong on such an important 
subject as the pedigree of a horse. Now the pedigree of 
a Peer nobody would care to look into!’ It was asavage 
cut, but it was Flood, not Clontibret, who resented it, 
quickly picking challenge and quarrel. ‘Every stud- 
groom in the County will tell you you are wrong, Pro- 
fessor.’ ‘I donot as a rule consult stud-grooms,’ replied 
the learned one, ‘but I am prepared to stand a bet by 
the stud-book.’ The Grand Jury roared assent, and 
Flood laid a dozen of the best claret at Clontibret Castle 
on Cherry Pip. Clontibret nervously tried to stop any 
wager at his expense, but the Grand Jury bawled Amen, 
and declined business until the affair of honour had been 
settled in their presence. The stud-book was brought, 
and the pedigree recited like a genealogy in Scripture. 
By the Holy Harry, the Professor was right! By vote 
unanimous the Grand Jury decided to have the pedigree 
recorded in the Grand Jury book to all generations, and 
moreover passed a resolution requiring Colonel Flood to 
produce the aforesaid dozen before a single member had 
left the room. It was a famous victory! The fourth 
Lord Clontibret paid his footing in the County, but he 
decided never to visit Ireland again! The British Govern- 
ment made him Lord Lieutenant of the County, to the 
great disappointment of Sir Edward’s friends. A sop to 
the Deluces arrived in the form of Commissions of the 
Peace for Edward and Richard. Edward became Justice 
of the Peace. Richard returned his impertinently, with 
a note to say that as Ireland had no Justice he had no 
desire to administer her Peace! Lord Clontibret returned 
it to Sir Edward, who burnt it quietly. 


CHAPTER XV 
MAYNOOTH 


Str Epwarp was well satisfied with the result of his 
hospitality. He felt he had confirmed the wandering 
ducklings in their attachment to their chicken-run. 
Loving Kelvey himself, he only asked those whom he 
reared, to love Kelvey with his love. He was quick to 
note the new interests Mr. Cahan had roused in Richard, 
and Edwina’s amusement in Vivian de Brock’s stories. 
It all meant a more united and home-loving County. He 
saw with delight the old feud between Kelvey and 
Clontibret lapsing with the years. ‘I was glad to see you 
take little Mrs. Vivian out in the boat. They are a great 
addition to the County. You will not find a prettier 
woman in England to-day,’ he said encouragingly to 
Edward. Edward stood meditating. ‘No, Father, I 
suppose not.’ 

Edwina’s heart seemed to stray furthest from home 
these times. Sir Edward was puzzled to find her sitting 
in moody discontent on this most beautiful of days. She 
seemed only happy working putty. The glow of youth’s 
gaiety seemed to have worn off. He decided she had 
better see Court life and dancing in Dublin. As Dublin 
was a milestone on the way to Paris, she consented. 
Richard also had a prospective milestone on his way. 
A letter had arrived from Maynooth, and he accepted an 
invitation from Father White on the way back to Paris, 
while Edwina was shown the glories of the Irish Court. 
All his life Richard had heard Maynooth abused. What- 
ever went wrong in Irish politics or religion could be 
explained by a shrugful reference to that baleful College, 
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established with such care by the British Government to 
isolate Irish priests from tincture of continental doctrines. 
A boycotted farm, a failure of votes, potato blight, almost 
any untoward event was set down in Unionist circles to 
Maynooth. Even Mr. Pelham had shaken his head when 
Maynooth was mentioned, and tactfully praised the 
system of the Jesuits. . . . Taking a train from Broad- 
stone Station, Richard filled himself with tolerant thoughts. 
He even pictured himself in the becoming réle of an Irish 
gentleman in search of a religion. It would be popular 
and romantic to become a Catholic. . . . At Maynooth 
station Father White was waiting for him in a velvet- 
streaked gown, with a biretta on his head. They walked 
across verdant levels and a canal towards gaunt and 
gigantic buildings, which grew greater than prison or 
workhouse on approach, quite cutting out the ruins of 
a feudal keep. Sphinx-crowned gates opened on the 
original building, a plain country residence concealed by 
a huge yew-tree. ‘ Under that tree played Silken Thomas,’ 
murmured Father White. ‘Was he a Beau?’ asked 
Richard. ‘Silken Thomas went into rebellion against 
Henry the Eighth and was hanged with his seven uncles,’ 
was the brief reply. Father White always served Irish 
History in acid drops. On the left of the gates and 
within the grounds was a neat edifice, which Richard 
mistook for a Papal Chapel of Ease until his friend 
mentioned ‘ The Duke of Leinster’s Protestant Church,’ 
which seemed unexpected to find as a part of Maynooth ; 
but then Maynooth is a part of Ireland. Richard trans- 
ferred his ready admiration to the towering white sugar- 
cone which leaped above the cowering courts. Velvety 
professors were stealing across the paths, and an occasional 
purple neckpad betokened one of the holy Bishops, who 
in virtue of the Patrician legend administer the spiritual 
and temporal welfare of Ireland. Richard made the 
sweeping adulation customary with tame Protestants, 
which brought him not the least notice. Father White 
switched him round. ‘ There’s the man for you! That’s 
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Dr. Donaldson of the Dunboyne,’ and a keen face full of 
the milk of unsoured kindness peered through a doorway. 
Richard immediately wanted to know all about the 
Dunboyne, which was the post-graduate course at 
Maynooth, attainable only to talent and virtue, and 
often leading to black velvet and purple neckties. ‘ But 
who or what was Dunboyne?’ ‘He was a Catholic 
Bishop of Cork before he became a Peer and married.’ 
Richard blushed and pretended to change the subject. 
He felt he had touched a sore spot and cursed himself 
for a bungler. Still, he could not imagine why the name 
of Dunboyne should be kept in honour, until Father 
White remarked casually : ‘ He was sorry at the end and 
left all his money to educate better Bishops than himself.’ 
‘He was honest,’ added Dr. Donaldson meditatively. 
“He married against the Pope’s will when he could not 
get a dispensation, but he was honest about it and he 
spoke the truth. I spend my life teaching future Bishops 
to speak the truth.’ Dr. Donaldson proved very dis- 
arming, but Richard could not judge whether he was 
simple. His eyes flashed what he obviously thought to 
be the truth at the moment. He discoursed with the 
easy familiarity of one whose feet were rock-supported. 
Perhaps he was very subtle. Inviting Richard to his 
rooms, he spoke with genuine gentleness of Protestants, 
whose truth-telling he admired intensely. And he passed 
to his devotion for St. Paul (another, thought Richard, 
who prefers Paul to Patrick). Never, never, in all his 
life of sermon-hearing had he heard St. Paul made more 
heroic, more human, more attractive. Bible study, he 
expected, must be one of the accomplishments of the 
Dunboyne. Dr. Donaldson slipped into metaphysics, 
referring to Motion as a possible Fourth Dimension. 
Father White corrected him with some mathematical 
formulas before Dr. Donaldson could whisk back into 
theology. . . . The Holy and Adorable Trinity were three 
and eternal. They represented the length and depth and 
breadth of Love in unity. But there was a fourth quality 
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or quantity, Grace. Now Grace and Motion were possibly 
identical. Richard felt that this was a good time for 
holding breath, much more speech. The conversation 
meandered like the tide over his head. Before they went 
to dinner Dr. Donaldson gave him a copy of his abstruse 
book on the subject, with the humbly expressed hope that 
he did not mind it being on the Index of prohibited books. 
Richard had a feeling that they were making game of him, 
but Father White explained that Dr. Donaldson sometimes 
fell foul of the Roman Inquisition and resigned his posi- 
tion, to which he was always being reinstated by Bishops 
who were his old pupils. ‘ But what does Rome think ? ’ 
asked Richard. ‘Oh, Rome doesn’t worry about heresy 
except in Italy and France. If the Irish clergy preached 
heresy, the people wouldn’t understand them, and if they 
did, they wouldn’t believe them,’ said Father White. 
‘ Yes,’ said Dr. Donaldson, ‘ Irish Catholicism has set like 
lava after a volcanic eruption. Every two or three cen- 
turies there ’s a blaze and it becomes molten again. We 
are much what England made us after the hot iron of the 
Penal Laws. Wedon’t think; we feel and fear and hate. 
Our life is as limited as lava. Irish Protestantism will 
always be the stronger until we learn how to be elastic 
and think.’ Richard felt that out of politeness Dr. 
Donaldson was criticising his own people. ‘I am a Gael 
of the Gael,’ he said to Richard, ‘ and I know them in 
consequence. Economically we are unthrifty, and because 
we hold the truth with a capital T, we think we can trifle 
with truth in ordinary matters.’ ‘ Oh, the English think 
the Irish are untruthful,’ blurted Richard, ‘ but it is 
because they cannot understand that the Irish are 
struggling with a foreign language. Their lips talk 
English but their mental syntax is Gaelic. It accounts 
for Irish Bulls and British misunderstanding.’ Dr. 
Donaldson laughed. ‘ Believe me, if the English don’t 
understand the Irish, it is because the Irish don’t want 
them to.’ 

Dr. Donaldson had made an immediate impression on 
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Richard. His learning, his candour and his sweetness, 
spiced as it was with a little acrid backplay, filled him 
with delight. Had he asked Richard to cut his hair into 
tonsure as a preliminary to dinner, he would have obeyed ; 
but Dr. Donaldson did not hunt converts. The idea of 
begging him to receive him into the Roman Church then 
and there fluttered through Richard’s mind. ‘ What,’ 
he asked with portentous nervousness, ‘is the Truth?’ 
Dr. Donaldson avoided the opening with an epigram: 
‘The Truth is what we all share with God, but hardly 
ever with our fellow-man.’ It was time for dinner, and 
Richard followed Father White, while Dr. Donaldson 
returned to the sterner vocation of teaching Irish Bishops 
to think. 

In distant buildings of attenuated Gothic ascetical 
professors were collecting for food. Father White and 
Richard waited in an ante-room for the President. Irish 
newspapers lay on the table with their blurred English 
type, often more difficult to read than the part printed in 
Irish. The mass of the students were cut off by pontifical 
decree from the world and its paper glory. They had to 
glean news from home letters. Any man who has the 
good fortune to be cut from women and newspapers should 
have time for success, thought Richard. His eyes 
wandered to what he mistook for the mottled skin of 
a snake sent home by some African missionary. Father 
White was explaining that it was the richly-ornamented 
stole of Pope Leo the Thirteenth, when the door opened 
and a consecrated ramrod entered in purple-fringed 
cassock. . . . Monsignor Spanish! In spite of his iron 
stiffness there was something lackadaisical in his manner. 
In spite of a logical cast of countenance, there lay a 
twinkle of irony at the back of his unpitying eyes. He 
was pleased to say that it was very kind of young Protes- 
tant gentlemen to condescend to visit Maynooth at all. 

Richard viewed the long, lithe body, the hard, nervy 
face hammered out of cartridge-paper rather than moulded 
of mother’s milk, the iron-grey hair under the velvet- 
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helmed biretta, and felt himself absorbed in turn by the 
cold eyes whose glassy insight was tempered by the 
humour hiding under the corner of each lip. Lines 
straight as ship’s rigging ran from eyes to nose and across 
cheeks and from mouth to chin, which looked as though 
it could be snapped like a door in emergency. The great 
Doctor Spanish ! 

With due courtesy he conducted Richard to the head 
of the table, and apologised for the ordinary dinner: 
‘Plain living and high thinking,’ he observed. Richard 
exuded in smile. No glance was shot from the book-weary 
line of professors, though one or two backs unconsciously 
stiffened as the President passed. Richard found himself 
at the President’s formidable right, and began alternately 
buttering his bread and the Catholic Religion. It was 
so beautiful, he observed, and so much more appealing 
than the Protestant. He liked going to Mass in Paris. 
How nice the French curés were. ‘ Nicer than the Irish ? ’ 
suggested the Monsignor, enjoying Richard’s wriggle. 
‘Oh no, I don’t mean that,’ and Richard was suffused 
with shyness. The Monsignor read him as easily as any 
other enthusiastic and well-meaning youth who came 
under his discipline. Richard felt himself drawn into the 
caustic under-currents of his conversation. He had begun 
talking about the Irish language and the Tain, of course, 
which appeared to offer the Monsignor a sardonic moment. 
‘If you have learned Irish you had better stay here as 
Professor,’ he remarked without emotion; ‘the Irish 
Chair is vacant.’ A silence passed down the table, and 
Richard, feeling flattered, fluttered and flustered in turn, 
said: ‘ Oh, Iam sorry if the Irish Professor is dead.’ The 
Monsignor did not reply, but Father White whispered to 
him: ‘He has gone to Rome to appeal against the Bishops, 
and that is as good as dead.’ 

After lunch they adjourned to the ante-room, where 
the President opened a safe in the wall revealing a large 
silver George harpooning a dragon. ‘A souvenir from the 
Kmpress of Austria! In Ireland we rather sympathise 
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with the dragon, so we keep St. George locked up.’ And he 
swung the door of the steel tabernacle with a crash. The 
words of his mouth, like the lines of the President’s face, 
had been reduced to the minimum. A student awaited 
him outside.’ Whatever passed between them, the 
student was left looking like straw when the wheat has 
been threshed out. The President disappeared on the 
stone stairs, and Richard went with Father White to take 
Dr. Donaldson for a walk. 

‘ He ’s a splendid dictator,’ mentioned Richard. ‘ Only 
way to govern the Irish,’ said Dr. Donaldson. ‘ Crom- 
well, Shane O’Neill, Wentworth, Parnell, and Dr. Spanish 
were made of the same metal.’ ‘ What are his politics ? ’ 
asked Richard. ‘I don’t think he has any. If he ever 
does, I shall be sorry for the Government.’ They passed 
through the cloisters, whose damp-stained colour was 
patched vivid with hackneyed portraits of Irish Bishops 
in their glowing purples. Richard noticed every Irish 
type among them. There was the wizened, prehistoric 
De Danaan, driven into the hills and caves; the light- 
haired Milesian, mighty of feature, with his insatiable eye 
fixed on Knowledge or the Kingdom of Heaven or what ? 
and the heavy, satisfied Norman Palesman, all staring out 
of the comfortable but unearthly atmosphere that hedges 
the Episcopacy in Ireland. ‘ They are rather like deified 
prigs,’ said one of Richard’s companions. ‘ Our Protes- 
tant Bishops are awful prigs too,’ said Richard; ‘ and 
what is worse, they are married, which rather drains 
their magic.’ Two portraits were painted incarnadine, 
the two Cardinals Maynooth had given to Rome, the 
pick and pink of ten thousand! They passed the 
gorgeous Chapel of the College, apsed, frescoed, and 
lit by windows of every colour known on land or sea 
and one or two peculiar to Ireland. Here, in long, 
drilled lines the divines of divine Ireland learnt their 
divinity, and, as a hedge-schoolmaster once said, the 
Levites learnt their levity! Out into the open they 
trod through the immense grounds of the College, miles 
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of well-beaten path between sun-gilded lime-trees. Mile 
after mile they swung round and round, passing other little 
groups of learned peripatetics. Upon the wet strands of 
sky the moon hitched itself like the silver shield of a dead 
Irish king. Druid-like yews rose from the priests’ ceme- 
tery. A high Rood cut the skyline, and the professors 
removed their birettas as they passed the graves of 
colleagues departed to qualify their syllogisms in the next 
world. Turning into the garden of sleep, Father White 
pointed to an exquisite little stone-roofed temple built 
in the ancient Irish mode—‘ The grave of Eugene 
O’Growney!’ All that weight of hewed rock to hold 
down the ghost of a consumptive dreamer, the poor 
priest, neither philosopher nor orator, who set himself 
to scribble first steps in Irish, Erse without tears. Young 
he had died, and in a foreign land, but even so, without 
power or health or money, O’Growney had changed Irish 
History. Maynooth was coming under the Gaelic spell. 
The conflict between enthusiasm and tradition was 
spreading into every corner of Irish life, into politics, into 
education, and it had even petalised the iron rod of 
Maynooth. O’Growney was dead, but the dead run 
dréelands:"."% 

They returned in time for a hurried supper, followed 
by fine metaphysical chat with other professors, varied 
with little stories about the Cardinal. A halo of drollery 
appeared to rest on the venerable successor of St. Patrick. 
The professors capped each other with tales of his fun 
and common sense. Richard had heard of this weird 
veteran surviving all his contemporaries, and living like 
Ossian in the Fenian Saga from one era into another, 
filling all the Sees of Ireland twice, consecrating Bishop 
after Bishop with the cheery memento mori, ‘1’ll bury 
ye’; howhe had rid himself of worry, old age, and disease 
by bathing in the salt water until his clergy described 
him as being more pickled than a mermaid. Death’s 
microbes had no taste to nibble him. He also had dis- 
covered that the art of good conversation was the art of 
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governing Ireland, and he could control a stormy Bishops’ 
meeting by telling a good story against himself. He was 
arriving in the morning. . . 

Richard found himself that night in a room dedicated 
to St. Joseph, and in a bed reserved to the Bishop of 
Killaloe, for Irish hospitality had apparently caused even 
a Bishop to be displaced for a wandering heretic. Feeling 
that it would be really a breach of good taste to say 
Protestant prayers, he disposed himself under the sheets, 
murmuring the only lines he remembered in honour of 
the Irish Saint :— 


‘St. Patrick was a gentleman and came of decent people ; 
He built a Church at Killaloe and on it placed a steeple.’ 


Richard fell asleep. . . . Bells as for hurried funerals roused 
him, followed by the scurrying of feet. He slept again, 
then woke suddenly with the haunting knowledge that 
he was late he knew not for what, but late he was. He 
dashed into his clothes, dashed down the corridorand across 
the court into the Chapel sacristy, where the President 
was quietly removing his hieratic vestments. By way of 
putting Richard at his ease he mentioned that all Masses 
were over. He expected Richard preferred sleeping. 
‘Not at all,’ said Richard, almost indignantly, ‘I much 
prefer Mass to Protestant services.’ Monsignor Spanish 
smiled, ‘ You don’t have to go every day. I hoped you 
would have enough time to wash. Carlyle came here 
and said we needed soap and water.’ Again the ripple of 
Richard’s indignation played to sardonic eyes. ‘ Macaulay 
called us a wretched Dotheboys’ Hall,’ went on the Presi- 
dent, who seemed as little affected by the comment of 
British culture as by the criticism of a passing Hottentot. 
Richard asked leave to say his morning prayers in the 
beautiful Chapel, and the President placed him at a fald- 
stool by the side of the high altar, leaving him to mumble 
in dog-Latin. Richard looked up. In front of him knelt 
a crumpled and motionless figure in scarlet, the scarlet of 
blood, the scarlet of the sacred rowan berries, the scarlet 
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of the dying sun. It could only be the Cardinal! ... 
For twenty minutes the fascinating figure never moved, 
making thanksgiving for stupendous mysteries partaken. 
The Cardinal’s neck seemed sunken under his shoulders. 
Richard wondered what he could be praying for so long 
and earnestly on a week-day. To be Pope, perhaps, 
which all Cardinals must naturally pray for, or perhaps 
for fine weather to go yachting and swimming in! He 
looked as innocent and happy as Cock Robin puffing out 
his crimson breast. 

After breakfast Richard enjoyed the sublime honour 
of introduction, and kissed the great green ring on the 
old mariner’s finger. The Cardinal took coffee and 
reminisced about his predecessors, personages of whom 
Richard had never heard, such as Oliver Plunkett, whom 
the English Government had executed, and whom it was 
his life’s desire to see canonised ; about Archbishops who 
had died building Armagh Cathedral, and how one must 
be an incorruptible saint, for his body was the same 
weight a generation after his death when they moved it ; 
about Cardinal Cullen driving to Rome as a student with 
a Protestant gentleman, who died in the carriage and 
continued the journey as a corpse; about yachts and 
ships. . . . Richard tactfully asked the Cardinal, who 
struck him as a mixture of Father O’Flynn and Grania 
O’Malley, if His Eminence was not a sea pilot as well as 
asky pilot. The Cardinal’s thin lips immediately spun an 
entertaining yarn, how once he was sailing his wee yacht 
off Tory Island, and there were three Bishops in it count- 
ing himself, with a Professor of Theology thrown in, when a 
whale in those parts showed annoyance. The whale came 
up to the surface of the sea, and was believed by the 
boatman to be troubled in his fine senses of smell by the 
drifting of a drowned man ; and a second time the whale 
rose, and a third time, nearer and nearer. The Cardinal 
was holding the rudder while the boatman poured out 
bilge-water to drive away the whale, for a whale is led by 
his nose. . . . Right under the yacht passed the whale’s 
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mighty shadow in a silence, which was broken only by 
the sound of the Professor of Theology begging them to 
pour a little of the bilge-water on his side of the boat, for 
the love of God... . 

It was wonderfully told, and the Cardinal looked like 
an early Gaelic missionary reciting some wonder of his 
travels, such as the celebrated landing made by St. 
Brendan to celebrate Easter on the back of a whale. 
The President entered to conduct the Cardinal to a 
meeting of the Bishops, who heard several humorous 
anecdotes before they plunged into the quagmires of 
finance or discussed their attitude to the Pope’s strange 
Brief authorising Catholics in Ireland to eat meat on the 
Friday of the King of England’s Coronation. 

After wine with the holy Hierarchs Richard was 
taken to the station by no less than the President. He 
left the hospitable Halls of Maynooth with one delightful 
vignette coloured on his mind, of the old Cardinal holding 
out a glass of sherry filled to the brim at arm’s length, 
and challenging a decrepit Archbishop to do the same 
without spilling a drop. It was a sight he felt that his 
father would have approved, and indeed should have won 
general appreciation among the Protestant gentry of the 
County. His visit to Maynooth had passed like a dream, 
quickly and full of the unexpected, whereas the one 
thing anticipated, to be implored to enter the Roman 
Church, seemed remote from the minds of his hosts. 
Hither they thought he was sunk in invincible ignorance, 
or that the Irish landlords did not deserve entry into the 
Demesne of Paradise, or perhaps they were overworked 
with their own problems and affairs. As they approached 
the station the President mentioned : ‘ The Cardinal has 
been telling us that your friend Mr. Pelham is bringing 
the King here.’ Richard saw a chance to aid and abet 
his hero, and poured forth the praise of Mr. Pelham: 
‘He is such a friend of Ireland. You know his motto 
that every Irishman should become his own landlord. 
And I heard that the King is secretly a Home Ruler, 
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and I am sure that when he gets out of Ireland Mr. Pelham 
will become a Catholic.’ The President preserved acute 
silence. ‘ Yes, that’s nothing to do with it. Whenever 
an English Sovereign comes on a visit to Ireland a rumour 
is spread that the Court are learning Irish or the Catechism 
or some humbug of that kind. But you can tell Mr. 
Pelham how we treat Protestant guests.’ Monsignor 
Spanish’s face relaxed into the smile of a clean, rustless 
gin. ‘If I see Mr. Pelham this evening,’ said Richard, 
‘I shall tell him that the King will be received as well 
in Maynooth as in Paris or Dublin. I believe there ’s no 
bunting to be bought in Dublin.’ ‘ Is that so?’ said the 
President, ‘ but we shall decorate the College somehow.’ 
Richard watched his spare tall figure from the moving 
train, watched and watched till it was out of sight... . 

Mr. Pelham was more brilliant than ever that evening 
at the Viceregal. He had thrown himself with magnifi- 
cent and headlong presence of mind into the Irish adven- 
ture. It had engulfed the romantic before, and the brutal, 
the gentle and the steely of soul. Good and bad intent 
had played about equal parts in Irish history. Good 
intentions seemed almost fatal. But Mr. Pelham had 
considered the risk. Defeat mattered nought. He could 
not cloak his soul in the shabbiness of stagnation. He 
was determined to play out the cards royally, come 
defeat or not. In bringing the King over to Ireland 
he said he was playing the King of Hearts! He relied 
on the chivalry and enthusiasm of the Irish people, for 
they were the most loyal people whenever they had a 
chance of seeing a real King. But the only English 
Sovereigns who had tried to be Kings to them had been 
the sorriest of the bunch—John Lackland, Richard the 
Second, James the Second, and George the Fourth. The 
Irish had loved the first three to death and failure. Even 
the wretched George they had loved until he threw in his 
lot with Orange uncouthness. He poured forth his vivid 
views. 


Richard hastily hinted that he believed a remarkable 
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reception awaited the King in Maynooth. Mr. Pelham 
was delighted and felt that it was the beginning of Irish 
self-government, the proper regulation of Irish affairs by 
the Irish in the light of Irish ideas. He did not actually 
mean that he was a Home Ruler. The phrase was too 
precise, but in indirect and poetical ways he was prepared 
to go further. As he spoke, a vista of green and golden 
glamoury was breaking before him, inspired by Richard’s 
hint from Maynooth. He could already see an Ireland 
loyal, self-governing, glorious and free, recognised as the 
last European refuge of Feudalism, Royalty, and the 
Catholic Religion! The three went sacredly and splen- 
didly together! It was all in the Gospel according to 
Ruskin. Only the malign yeast of Puritanism could spoil 
the cake. 

‘ But wasn’t Shakespeare a Puritan ?’ asked some one, 
by way of giving Mr. Pelham a breather. ‘ Never!’ 
uttered the indignant Chief Secretary, ‘he was much 
more likely a Catholic than a Puritan!’ And with a 
single pause for recollection he began to pour forth a jet 
of quotations from Shakespeare in allusion to the old 
religion, to Rosaries and Purgatories, and such gear as 
most rileth the reformed soul. All swelled to a dulcet 
crescendo, in the midst of which Richard could hardly 
distinguish between Mr. Pelham’s verbal ecstasy and 
Mr. Gatson, who began chanting on a piano :— 


“Ave maris stella, 
Dei Mater Alma, 
Atque semper Virgo, 
Felix Coeli porta.’ 


Richard was carried away. How inspiring seemed the 
service of Ireland. Was it a dream or a gust of poetry 
or a holy mission? ... and there stood Mr. Pelham, 
with the marks of the God-ordained on his marble brow. 
Perhaps he was destined to achieve in Irish politics what 
the wizard pen of Scott achieved for Scotland, reconciling 
class with class, Jacobite with Whig, Catholic with 
Protestant, Lowland with Highland. . . . And Richard 
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wondered how they were going to decorate Maynooth, 
with no bunting left in a Dublin shop. 

At that moment, as a matter of fact, the President was 
arranging a tiring-room for the King of England. It 
was beribboned with purple and yellow, the royal racing 
colours, which indeed had often doubled the modest 
stakes of the Faithful. Several portraits suspiciously like 
Saints were being taken down, and pictures of lustrous, 
snake-like racehorses were being hoisted in their place. 
On the margin of one was written, Persimmon; on 
another, Diamond Jubilee . . . the King’s Derby 
winners ! 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE TAIN BO CUALGNE 


RicwHarpD allowed the tide to take him back to Paris 
instead of staying in Dublin. His zeal to study Irish in 
Dublin cooled under the Professor’s curious contempt. 
He would rather become a neophyte at Maynooth than 
a Fellow Commoner at Trinity. He would have liked 
most to become one of Mr. Pelham’s sacred band of 
Secretaries. He sat in the train allowing different plans 
to slip back and forward over the blunt decision of his 
mind. Not one could he grasp, though he played imagin- 
atively with all. At one moment he saw himself reading 
his dissertation on the Tain for a Trinity Fellowship, at 
another chanting Latin perfumed by a wreath of incense 
smoke at Maynooth, or copying a Land Bill at the Vice- 
regal, and still he could not make decision. He could not 
locate the jumping stamina in his own mind. He almost 
enjoyed shivering on mental brinks. 

Faintly Ireland haunted him. As he stood on the 
North Wall steamer, the moan of a restless but forsaken 
city moved in the murk. Fascinatedly he watched the 
glow of a glass-bottle factory, feeble descendant of the 
blue Waterford glass industry, buried now with the secrets 
of the eighteenth century. Figures flitted to and fro, 
picked what looked like molten honey out of the furnaces, 
kneaded it like dough, spun and knitted it like silk. It 
was rosy red, soft and glowing, and in the night looked 
magical. By next morning, when he was in England, 
thought Richard, it would be cold and green, material for 
broken bottles. He had heard Love was like that! ... 


The Baily lighthouse winked its slow wink as he passed 
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to sea. Behind the light lay the mounded mass of 
Howth, an ancient Irish seamark, Ben Edar the Gaels 
called it. A silver rim of lights signalled Kingstown, 
he meant Dunleary. . . . He forgot Edwina, who was 
drumming impatiently with her foot at his side. 

Edwina was thinking of a confidence Edward had made 
to her on the way to the station. Once she had told him 
her heart and he had stood by her, It had been his time 
now to utter a sore discharge. He had confessed hopeless 
love with Mrs. Vivian de Brock, and a neighbour’s wife is 
always a greater complication than a foreigner’s. Edwina 
knew enough of the world to judge Edward’s peril. Before 
their journey was over, in the safe unlistening corner of a 
French carriage, she told Edward’s romance to Richard, 
who somehow had nothing to say. Then she told him 
of her affair with Clontibret, and of his ghost, and all 
Mr. Senior had told her of the Spirit world. 

Richard was thrilled by the ghost, but Edward’s affair 
interested him less. Mrs. de Brock was a married woman, 
so it should be all right. He had an idea that no woman 
could be loved twice any more than you could fire the same 
cartridge twice. Kdward and Mrs. de Brock obviously 
could not get married. Love he understood to be an 
affair of Banns and Parsons, with additaments of Cupids 
and confetti. Edwinasaidnomore. Richard’s use would 
consist in taking her to the boarding-house which Mr. 
Henry as her father’s friend had chosen for her. Besides, 
arrival cut short discussion. . . . As they drove through 
the light saffron haze of a Paris September, the delicious 
half-light stirred their minds to dream. Oh the inexpres- 
sible approach of youth to Paris! the hopes and expecta- 
tions of the salmon, who come out of their narrow rivers 
and for the first time nose the wide luminous sea. She 
was dreaming of the studios in which to study. Strange 
statuary took elusive shape in her mind like shadow of 
ships passing the bottom of the sea. For Richard, Paris 
connoted Old Irish, Rubainville and the Tain. He must 
try and finish the translation before the time came for 
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him to take his degree. . . . He forgot Edwina again 
before they reached her address. A greasy but famous 
painter and his model had come out, and into their hands 
Richard delivered his charge and went his way to the 
Rue Servandoni . . . went his absorbing way. 

Mr. Turner was out of Paris, and there was nobody to 
see except Rubainville. Richard found him deep in the 
Brehon system of Law, colossal, primitive, precious, but 
almost incomprehensible on account of the obscure lan- 
guage affected by the jurists of the Gael. However, 
Rubainville found it a suitable life-study for a Parisian 
professor. Richard returned to the Tain refreshed by 
this stern enthusiasm, and allowed the allurements of 
Paris life to drown in the Cuchulain Saga, feeling he was 
the destined translator of the Iliad of Ulster. (It made 
fascinating phrase—Ulster’s Iliad!) The house of his 
brain felt very loaded sometimes, for he really struggled 
to acquire the crystallised Gaelic of the Middle Ages. 
One Whitley Stokes gave him succour at this time. He 
nourished his intellectual muscles with Stokes’ Irish texts, 
especially with the Saltair na Rann, the greatest spiritual 
poem of the Gael. Night by night he piled notes towards 
another opus magnum, dimly cerned on the horizon, a 
Glossarium linguae hibernicae mediae. It was not a world- 
need at the moment, but, when the Irish Classics were 
better known, it might be the book to bring him universal 
fame. It would certainly be approved in Germany, and 
perhaps Rubainville would write the scholarly Intro- 
duction. Oh the sweet dreams of youth! For hours 
Richard would sit enamoured with the idea of the books 
he would write. His only difficulty was deciding which 
to write first! The translation of the Tain would fill 
every hour that winter. One day perhaps it would be in 
print, and he could picture its unassailable dignity and 
power bursting upon the public—like a sleeping Beauty 
woken from the vellum sheets of the Book of Leinster. 
But oh the barrier of grammatical thorns! The primitive 
freshness, the heroic irony, all the stark grotesques, 
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Rubainville had helped him to appreciate. He had found 
a kingdom into which he could retire, a pageant in the 
secrecy of his heart. He concentrated all his will-power 
into this one dusty rut, compelling himself to work eight 
hours a day. Seldom was the tale of hours incomplete 
when the Angelus droned from the towers of St. Sulpice, 
leaving him an hour to stroll in the Luxembourg. It was 
a week before he had time to find Mr. Turner. .. . He 
crossed the mauve-aired gardens to the Rue d’Assas, and 
into the familiar rooms. What a surprise to find Edwina 
making herself at home! . . 

Richard was really amazed. He had intended intro- 
ducing Edwina later to Mr. Turner as a great favour. 
Mr. Henry had obviously been before him. There was no 
knowing when Edwina would not take a short cut. ‘ Well, 
Dicky !’ she laughed, ‘ isn’t this better than the education 
the antiques devised for us?’ Richard nodded admis- 
sion. ‘* We must teach ourselves what we want to learn,’ 
quoth the lady (and Richard noticed to his stupefaction 
that she was lighting a cigarette, one of the canonical 
rights of the married !), ‘ and the second rule is, that we 
must unlearn all we ever learnt at home.’ Richard felt 
with her there. Learning Irish was as remote from home 
studies as learning sculpture. Neither sounded wise nor 
respectable. ‘Why, what’s this?’ asked Richard, 
catching sight of a heap of plaster lying in a corner. 
“Oh, that’s all right. The girl has turned my bedroom 
into her studio for the time. I sleep on the sofa among 
the books,’ said Mr. Turner. ‘ You know, she had to 
leave the place you dropped her in. The painter turned 
out unagreeable company. The model was not his wife, 
and even as his wife she would not have been a model. 
Mr. Henry brought her here almost the next day to look 
round, and she has never left. I have written to her 
father.’ ‘Uncle Mornington?’ gasped Richard; ‘ and 
what did he say?’ ‘ He telegraphed from Queenstown to 
hold the girl until he had fixed Imperial Tariff.’ ‘ But,’ 
said Richard, ‘ the cheek of her camping on you! It’s 
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too bad you should have all this trouble, and look at your 
books!’ Richard felt that here was a chit of a school- 
girl imposing on a great Sanskrit scholar. It was too 
incongruous. It was more than he could stand to find her 
usurping his own adored and privileged friend. A faint 
wave of jealousy touched his liver. ‘She has no right 
to stay here anyhow,’ he said. ‘ Every right,’ mentioned 
Edwina. ‘ Heinvited me.’ ‘That’s only his politeness,’ 
urged Richard, and looked with dim appeal to his imper- 
turbable friend. How smiling and unruffled they both 
were: Mr. Turner leaning his thoughtful brow on the 
mantelpiece, and Edwina lying back in the only arm- 
chair, with her feet spread towards the minute conflagra- 
tion of charcoal customary in French stoves. ‘ Have 
you heard from Uncle Mornington?’ Richard asked. 
‘Oh no! he is much too busy saving the Empire with a 
new ice-machine in Canada.’ She broke into her silvery 
laugh. ‘ He won’t mind my working with putty as long 
as I stick to harmless subjects. Perhaps I may design a 
Dean’s tomb one day, or be asked to model a bust for the 
Carlton,’ and her infectious gaiety filled the room. ‘ Well, 
what are you sculpting in poor Mr. Turner’s bedroom ?’ 
With a thrill of pride she announced: ‘ That is a study 
of Red Louise Michel, the last relic of the Commune. We 
were only introduced two days ago.’ ‘ The petroleuse ? ’ 
groaned Richard; ‘but didn’t she set fire to Paris?’ 
‘And next week I am finishing such an interesting poet, 
a real absinthe fiend. Mr. Turner has to hold him up in 
the café while I draw him. He is in the last stages.’ 
Edwina paced the floor. ‘Real people, Dicky, real 
people at last! All the antiques and the aunts are dear 
old dummies. We have been brought up by dummies, 
but I am blessed if I become a dummy!’ She looked so 
attractive in her working blouse dappled with the white 
clay, and a fouled apron over her Irish tweed dress. 
Stained and spattered, she had discovered the secret of 
French women, which is to keep tidy at both ends and 
let the middle take care of itself. Her brown hair, seamed 
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and seething with the sunlight, had been beautifully 
shampooed and dressed. Her feet were encased in spot- 
less black pumps. Mr. Turner contemplated her with 
amorous reverence! She was obviously there to stay, 
and with a feeling of smothered disappointment Richard 
turned doorward. Mr. Turner smiled at Edwina’s enthusi- 
asm, but it was far from being the smile of contempt. 
Richard remembered Mr. Turner’s terrible summary of 
the sex—the flower with an animal scent! He could not 
understand him now. There must be something a little 
ridiculous in women, who are themselves works of art, 
studying Art.—As well might Deities study Divinity ! 
And Edwina seemed Deity to Mr. Turner. Oh, curse it! 
why did she want to rob him of his find, his acquisition, 
his friend, his ideal? . . . Henceforth Richard felt rather 
uncomfortable at the Rue d’Assas. Edwina was always 
there, and Mr. Turner was always with her, except when 
she slept with his bonne, who gradually became her maid! 
There was nothing to be done, and he was grateful if 
they asked him to join them for dinner ata café. Shampoo 
and champagne gave her a glorious sparkle. Richard 
still sought to catch grains of Mr. Turner’s godlike philos- 
ophy. And it was always amusing to imagine reflex and 
reaction on Uncle Mornington. Edwina informed her 
distant parent after some months that she was sending the 
bust of a Petroleuse to the French Salon if she could cast 
it in bronze next year, and would he pay for the metal ? 
He had answered that he would not subscribe a brass 
penny for reproducing any female chauffeur, but if Edwina 
would do Chamberlain or a Duke in his clothes he would 
present it to the Kildare Street Club. Mr. Turner and 
Mr. Henry received frequent consignments of tracts 
labelled Tariff Reform during the winter. ‘ Why,’ said 
Mr. Turner, ‘your country has followed ours and 
adopted a Tariff?’ ‘ Tariff is not an American idea,’ 
quoth Edwina. ‘ Pa invented it on his typewriter, and 
now Mr. Chamberlain has borrowed it.’ ‘ How curious,’ 
said Mr. Turner; ‘I came to Paris to escape the Anglo- 
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Saxon disease of Tariffs and Bimetallism, which has 
poisoned America.’ Richard and Edwina rocked with 
laughter. ‘Then why take up with our family? The 
only Bimetallists in Ireland are Pa and the Archbishop 
of Dublin. The Irish papers print harmless wads of their 
letters between leader-explosives and news-sparks. No- 
body in Ireland cares a damn for Bimetallism or Tariffs, 
except our family. Lord, we were born and conceived 
in Bimetallism. To escape politics I took to Art,’ 
said Edwina. ‘And I to medieval languages,’ added 
Richard. ‘The terrible bad luck you call Fate hangs 
over Pa’s life,’ said Edwina. ‘He has only to touch 
the most respected schemes for the flaw to appear. He 
cannot take up a new patent without it falling to pieces, 
like the one-horse shay. I believe if he took up the 
reform of the Calendar the sun would stop still in the sky 
for an afternoon, just for spite. Yet he is a dear and a 
genius, and everybody else uses his ideas at the right 
moment. He is always previous.’ ‘ Yes,’ said Richard. 
*Bimetallism was, in America, and now you will see him 
adopt Tariff Reform in England, and it will fail.’ ‘ But 
hasn’t the Conservative Party adopted it?’ asked Mr. 
Turner. ‘Maybe, but his star of bad luck is quite strong 
enough to pull down the pillars of the Conservative Party, 
and the Carlton and the Kildare Street Clubs.’ ‘ Well, 
don’t worry about Bimetallism,’ said Mr. Turner; ‘ gold 
and silver standards obtain in literature, but in politics 
all is brass.’ ... 

Sometimes the three sat in the sapphire dusk of the 
Luxembourg, or watched students dancing in velvet 
trousers and greasy shirts with the grisettes of the Quarter. 
But Richard had lost his friend. It could never be the 
same since Edwina came; and then haply remembering 
that he had a work to do for Ireland, he would toil at the 
Tain till midnight, and when the Angelus rang from 
St. Sulpice he would salute the dawn that breaks over the 
heroic past and drop into bed. Oh the magnificence of 
the Epic taking shape under his ink-stained fingers, the 
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strife of the men of Ulster and the men of Ireland, when 
Cuchulain stood at the ford and checked the armies of 
Ireland! Like true Epic, it buoyed the brain and it 
heartened the heart. He determined never to touch the 
brass of Irish politics while he could ride his soul into 
the spectral light that leaped over Emania. 

As the weeks passed into months, Richard found the 
Tain Bo Cualgne, or ‘ Cattle Spoil of Cooley,’ had taken 
majestic outline under his hand. He began to draw up 
the thesis to submit to the University of Paris, with a 
sketch of the whole as a prelude to the great grammatical 
and philological treatise, on which he hoped to win his 
Doctorate. He read the outline to Father White, who 
sat for an evening listening to— 


Tse TaAIn 


‘In the Tain the Irish scholars begin to see as in a dim 
Gaelic glass the prehistoric types of their race struggling 
at cost and pain toward the heroic and the divine. In the 
Tain they can share in a history that became legend 
before the European peoples became nations. The cham- 
pions, kings, prophets and poets of their blood beckon to 
them out of the dusty pageant of time. Their lives and 
achievements have passed into canonised recital, and 
glamour embalms their names even in the age-worn 
vellum. 

‘The Irish Iliad was a minglement of civil war and 
cattle-raiding. Cuchulain, the Irish Achilles, stood to 
prevent Connaught reaving the Brown Bull of Cooley 
from Ulster. It begins as it ends, on a humorous note. 
The King and Queen of Connaught wrangle over the 
pillowcase. Queen Maeve points out that by Irish Law 
she owns as many “‘ bracelets, wee-finger rings and thumb- 
rings’ as her husband, and she jeers, “‘ wedding gifts I 
gave thee, a woman’s pensioner thou art!’ Inspection 
of their home farm shows the same equality in sheep and 
cattle save that the Queen’s prize white-horn, smarting 
under woman’s control, has joined the King’s herd and 
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upset the balance. The Queen feels as badly as though 
she owned none at all, and decides to borrow the cham- 
pion bull of Ulster, on whose back “‘ fifty little boys could 
play their games at eventide.”” MacRoth the herald is 
dispatched to Daire the owner, who consents to allow the 
Brown Bull of Cooley to take a year’s pasturage in 
Connaught. Unfortunately the herald’s retinue partake 
of light refreshments and boast of the great force which 
otherwise it would have been necessary to bring. The 
steward overhearing them ‘‘ was the cause of the war for 
the Brown Bull of Cooley, for the steward neither said 
eat and drink nor eat not and drink not, but went and 
told all to Daire.”? The Ulsterman immediately decides 
to fight and be right. The herald is contumeliously dis- 
missed, and Maeve marshals her legions. Weird signs 
follow the Connaught armies, and the Banshee is seen 
upon the King’s chariot-pole, “‘ a lone marriageable virgin 
weaving webs. Ruddy and fair-faced the countenance 
she had, narrow below and broad above. Blue-grey and 
laughing the eyes she had, and eyelashes which cast a 
shadow to the middle of her cheeks.”’ She prophesies 
sorrow, though, whoever comes or comes not, the Queen 
will come again. But her burden is “‘ red, I see red !”’ 
‘It is Cuchulain she visions: ‘‘I perceive a fair man, 
modest unto women, a stripling in beauty, a dragon 
in battle. There is a hero’s flame over his head, and 
his head is an arena of victory. Bodies shall be mangled 
and women keening. Red, I see very red!’”’ Cuchulain 
alone of Ulstermen has been spared by his fairy birth 
from the curse which at this time is laying low the men of 
Ulster. It is a sad story, but long ago they made a poor 
lady run a race against horses, so that she bowed and 
bore twins on the course. Died she, but the curse of her 
pangs seizes their descendants at seasons with the sickness 
of Ulster, as the poets call it. This is the season Maeve 
has chosen to march, and her armies skirt the Black 
Pig’s Dyke seeking an entry into the forbidden Province. 
Twelve Kings of Munster accompany her, and to ensure 
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their military efficiency Maeve promises to each secretly 
her daughter Findabar in marriage. Some commentators 
trace matriarchy here, others merely the eternal deceit 
of women. The part played by women in the Tain is 
remarkable. It is Maeve who hounds Ireland against 
Ulster. It is for love of Findabar that heroes are en- 
ticed and slain. It is the curse of Macha that has 
thrown the Ulstermen into the agony of mock labour. 
Fergus and other Ulster exiles show the way, but 
they cannot forget their old love for Ulster, and they 
not only lead Maeve astray, but make aggravating allu- 
sions to Ulster’s fighting qualities. ‘‘ What manner of 
way are we after?’ screams Maeve, “ northward now 
and southward now, making for every people except the 
Ulstermen ? ”’ 

‘They break into Ulster unopposed, for Cuchulain has 
a love tryst which he keeps, saying, “‘ If I go not, men’s 
troth will be held for lies and women’s words for truth ! ”’ 
and he reproaches himself, ‘‘ The least this to be expected 
from him that wards the marches, a cry or a warning 
Who goes ? and this befell us not to say.” 

‘True to his name, Cuchulain the hound dogs the 
invaders. Though Maeve scoffs at him for ‘‘ a beardless 
elfin man,”’ his invisible prowess terrifies her men. They 
find he has cut an oak with a challenge forbidding any to 
pass who could not toss such a caber with one hand. 
The men of Ireland hew down the forest before their 
chariot wheels. With “the three gifts of mind, eye, and 
reckoning ’’ Cuchulain calculates the presence of eighteen 
companies. The first to meet him is acharioteer. ‘‘ Gillie, 
what dost thou here ?”’ asks Cuchulain. ‘‘ Chariot-poles 
I cut, for we have broken ours yesterday pursuing the 
famous wild-deer Cuchulain.”” The unknown warrior cuts 
him poles from a holly tree, stripping them too smooth to 
allow even a fly to keep its footing! and discloses who he 
is. ‘‘ Alas! for I am slain!” remarks the other; but 
no, for Cuchulain slays neither charioteers nor unarmed 
men. But he kills two stragglers later, and impales their 
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heads on the fork of a tree with a notice forbidding tres- 
passers unless they can lift the fork. Fergus with some 
secret pleasure proceeds to break seventeen Connaught 
chariots in attempting to drag the fork an Ulsterman has 
fixed in the ground, and to recite to the uneasy host the 
boy-deeds of Cuchulain, who had been his pupil. Hence- 
forth they fear to eat or to sleep or to make music. No 
two men would leave the camp together, but they went 
in companies of twenty and fifty. 

‘Cuchulain’s prowess continues. He fells a man in 
three segments to the ground, and slays the pet squirrel 
playing on the Queen’s shoulders. She resorts to bribery, 
but he declines discussion: ‘‘ Daughter of Echaid the 
fair, I cannot go to war with words.”’ But he agrees to 
fight her warriors one every day, and while he is slaying 
each, her army is permitted to march. This is found 
preferable to losing a hundred every night. Maeve 
promises her daughter to each that goes down to the 
Ford Perilous, and with some safety, for none returns. 
Ambush and witchcraft prove vain, until ‘neither 
wolfdog nor horse or man dared look on Cuchulain.”” A 
satiric poet is sent to wheedle away Cuchulain’s invincible 
weapon, for, according to the literary etiquette of heroic 
times, no request could be refused to a poet. Cuchulain 
grants the request, but delivers his spear with unneces- 
sary force. ‘‘ This treasure comes swift,’ remarks the 
satirist, turning over to die. The court jester is sent 
dressed in the royal robes to offer Findabar in marriage, 
but Cuchulain scornfully strikes him dead and pins her 
dress to the ground. One warrior alone succeeded in 
escaping, but “‘ he never rose up unsighing and ungroaning 
and never lay down unpained and neverstood unmoaning”” 
for the rest of his life. 

‘Nevertheless Cuchulain has been wounded beyond 
count, for as the Christian editors of the Tain came to 
reckon, he had never slept save leaning on his spear at 
midday “‘from the Monday after Summer until the 
Wednesday after Candlemas,”’ And still the Ulstermen 
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showed no sign of coming to his relief, though his faery 
kindred wafted him herbs of healing down the stream. 
‘* A single torch gives no flame and with a single mill 
there is no grinding !’’ he cries, watching the fiery sheen 
of eventide lighten the golden arms of the men of Ireland. 
Suddenly a comely one passes green-clad through their 
ranks, saluting none and by none saluted. It is Lugh, 
his faery father, crossing the lines of mortal battle. ‘Go 
from me, O Lugh,”’ cries Cuchulain, “* and in red-weaponed 
Emania declare that I weary of daily war and am wounded 
my full of wounds!’ Lugh drops herbs on his wounds 
and sleepens him to faery melody while the legion of boy- 
heroes takes Cuchulain’s place at the ford. For his sake 
they are killed, and when he awakes, his wrath and grief 
are too late, though ‘“‘ he would have been fit to go into 
an assembly or to a tryst with a woman or to an alehouse.”’ 
Fury distorts his beauty and he returns to the ford 
horribly disfigured. Even Celtic grotesquery cannot do 
this mood justice. His shanks shake like the bulrush in 
the running stream! A wild heron could not have reached 
his sunken eye, while the other hung on his cheek ! 
His muscles swell to the size of the head of a month-old 
child! His heart thumps like a lion charging bears! 
His hair is tangled like a red-thorn bush thrust into a 
gap, and the magic mist above his head seems like the 
smoking pall above a royal residence, when the King draws 
near of a winter’s day at nightfall. 

‘Cuchulain shouts the hero’s shout and joins battle, 
so that “there escaped not a third of the men of Ireland 
without a bluing or a reddening!’ Not until the next 
day does the Achillean wrath soften and his body resume 
its tender beauty, which he needs must show to the 
women and poets of Connaught, ‘‘ not holding in honour 
his proud shape of wizardry of the previous day.” Not 
less human, the women of Connaught climb the shoulders 
of their men in their eagerness to see him, while the poets 
record the wondrous hair that gleamed “‘ like the yellow 
wax of bees or a brooch of white gold in the sunshine, 
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brown at the skin and crimson in the mid and gold on 
the outside.”” Only Maeve creeps shamedly under the 
bucklers of her men-at-arms while he shakes the heads 
of their dead kings toward Connaught. Every warrior 
refuses to fight, saying ‘“‘ My family is not required to 
furnish a criminal condemned ! ” 

‘The only opponent Maeve can find is Ferdiad, Cuchu- 
lain’s old school-fellow. Ferdiad is duly satirised and 
flattered. Findabar gives him apples in his lap and 
kisses in his cups so that he became sufficiently merrified 
to consent to hisdoom. Plaiting his long hair he descends 
to the ford called everlastingly after his name—Ardee— 
where he exchanges reproaches with his old friend. Their 
duel they fought not as enemies, but as honourable 
opponents compassed by Doom and by the wiles of 
women. Their spear-blades hurtle through the air like 
the bees on a fine summer day. But at eventide they 
desist and send each other of the herbs and meats pro- 
vided by their friends, and at the same fire their charioteers 
rest, and in the same paddock their horses. It is likewise 
on the second day; but on the third their horses and 
charioteers remained apart, for they knew that one must 
die of the other. Sword-wise they fight in the river, 
which is turned as much out of its bed as would suffice 
to couch a King and a Queen. Troubled is the sky 
supernaturally. From under their spear-points and 
shield-rims scream the eldritch and the goblins, the 
Witches of the Glens and the Demons of the Air. Horses 
behind the line break trace and stampede. Camp- 
followers and women fly for fear. 

‘Ferdiad prevails, thanks to his iron apron and the 
millstone slung to his neck, until Cuchulain’s charioteer 
cries in mockery, ‘‘ He surpasses thee as the tail over the 
cat! He casts thee as a light-o’-love casts her child! 
He washeth thee as foam is washed in the water! He 
grindeth thee as the mill grindeth fresh malt! He 
cutteth thee as the axe the oak! He darteth on thee 
as the hawk among little birds! He bindeth thee as 
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woodbine bindeth the tree! He squeezeth thee as a 
loving mother her son, O my little fairy fighter ! ”’ 

‘This rhetorical invective distorts Cuchulain, and he 
calls to his charioteer for his invincible weapon, wherewith 
he breaks the millstone about Ferdiad. ‘‘ Enough!” 
cries Ferdiad, ‘‘ thou hast slain me, Hound of beautiful 
exploit!’ Cuchulain cries his sorrow: ‘Woe! that I 
have given a drink of red blood to the friend I loved. 
Never have I met thy like in battle. It were throwing a 
wisp upon the sunshine for thee to desire Findabar.”’ 
Sorely wounded himself, he lays out his friend honourably 
upon the north of the river. 

‘ Suailtim, Cuchulain’s earthly father, hears the groan- 
ing of his son and is dispatched for succour to Emania. 
‘“*Men are killed, women carried and cows reaven in 
Ulster,”’ cries Suailtim three times to the sleeping men of 
Ulster. But none hear him except the Druid, and as 
Suailtim drives back he stumbles and his head is severed 
on his shield-rim. Back to Emania swing his horses, 
and the severed head cries again, ‘‘ Men are killed, women 
carried and cows reaven in Ulster.’’? Then Conor the 
King is roused and swears the royal oath, ‘‘ Unless the 
star-showered heavens fall upon the manlike face of earth, 
unless the earth bursts at our feet, unless the blue- 
furrowed sea drowns the bushy brow of earth, I will put 
every woman to her dwelling and every cow to her byre! ”’ 
In his childing trance Conor summons the killed as well 
as the living. The men of Ulster rise from their pangs, 
and make a nervous night for the men of Ireland. Visions 
appal them and they utter rhapsody in their sleep. In 
the morning they spring to battle naked save for the 
arms they pluck at rising, and those, whose tents open 
eastward, tear through them westward without troubling 
to go round! When the sun is risen, the men of Ulster 
march. From Slieve Gullion the herald watches them 
coming through the gap of the North, their breath rising 
like a mist until the hill-tops are left like islands in a 
lough and the wild animals breaking from the woods 
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before them. Like a fall of flecking snow gleams the 
foam at the bridle of Ulster’s horses, and the sound of 
their march is like trees crashing into their own branches. 

““We have fighting men who will speak to them,” 
remarks Maeve. ‘* Unhappily for thy confidence,”’ states 
Fergus, “‘ neither in Scotland nor in Ireland is there a host 
to quell the men of Ulster once risen from their sickness.”’ 
The final battle of the Tain is joined. The screaming 
goddess of war hops ravenous upon the spear-points. 
Three times Fergus hurls back his Ulster kindred until 
King Conor summons the Company of the Red Branch, 
who remark that, unless the sky happens to fall into the 
sea or the earth to open under them, they will never 
surrender an inch to the men of Ireland! Three times 
the enchanted shield of King Conor is struck and three 
times it screams with anguish, and the restless waves 
of Ireland’s boundaries moan in answer to the King’s 
distress. 

‘ Afar off Cuchulain hears the voice of the holy shield 
and leaps to his feet, tossing the herbs out of his wounds 
‘** higher than the larks that soar skyward on a windless 
day!’’ While the sun is high he rushes into battle 
with wounds spouting, and the armies of Ireland are 
seattered before him. The evening light had entered 
into “‘ the hair of the trees’ and ‘‘ man and tree are no 
longer to be known apart’”’ in the twilight by the time 
Cuchulain has finished chasing the last company of 
Connaught. From Maeve he wrests the Brown Bull of 
Cooley, which completes the tale of southern disasters 
by slaying the white-horn in single combat. Fergus 
watches Maeve withdraw with her broken hosts, and 
remarks, ‘‘ Verily their army is like a brood mare pre- 
ceding her foals into an unknown land.”’.. . 


Thus far the wondrous Tain. 

Richard read the transcript in secrecy to Father White, 
listening rapt as a Subdeacon to the Gospel at Mass. 
* A nation which has kept its Epic,’ he remarked solemnly, 
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‘has saved its soul. Epics survive nations and become 
their epitaphs at the last. Cuchulain lives with Achilles 
and Odysseus, with Roland and Siegfried, men that are 
as the gods are, to whom let us add a man of Ulster, 
Cuchulain of Dundalk. Yet he was made human, human 
as heroes must be. Though he was on tryst with a 
woman, when he let the invaders slip into Ulster (for 
women are doomed to Ireland’s misery), yet his head 
that had seemed like a ball of fire in warfare was bowed 
with modesty into the cushions of his chariot when 
they sent the naked women to stay his oncoming. In 
the Bible of the Jews there was none so strong, so tender, 
so chivalrous.’ 

‘Sorrow and rage,’ caught up Richard, ‘hate and 
modesty, bitterness and beauty of mind made Cuchulain 
what he was, strangely fashioned in the likeness of the 
race who conceived him.’ 

‘They were good Irish Bishops and monks,’ said 
Father White, ‘ who copied and saved the Tain, and God 
bless the unknown hand that added ‘the year’s pro- 
tection’? of an Indulgence for any who listened to so 
noble a story.” ‘ We must make the world know of “‘ the 
sweet, subduing, sanguine-fisted son of Dechtire,’’’ said 
Richard. ‘ You have caught Gaelic alliteration well in 
that,’ said Father White. ‘Prose in Irish is poetry, 
and poetry is simply music. But remember the great 
humour in Cuchulain, and not his irony only. When his 
time came to die and he stood wounded by the pillar- 
stone and the raven alighted and was tangled in his 
blood—he, knowing it was his last laugh, laughed aloud.’ 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE PAN-CELTIC CONGRESS 


Tue Sorbonne hummed with Richard’s circle. Mr. 
Turner’s thesis had won him a Doctorate in Greek Litera- 
ture, Father White had taken his in Mathematics cum 
maxima laude, and Richard was dreaming of the day 
when he could present an Irish dissertation to the Faculty. 
Sometimes he dreamed the scene so vividly that there 
seemed no necessity to go further. He never sat in the 
great hall under the picture of Cardinal Richelieu without 
seeing himself facing the great professors and imagining 
his own brilliant repartees to their teasing questions in 
French. They were almost too brilliant. What a day 
to work for ! 

However, Father White approved enormously of his 
work, and gave him a number of phrases in modern Irish 
to illustrate the development of the middle Irish in which 
Richard found himself wallowing. He held the rather 
cryptic opinion that Richard was saving his soul by 
working at the Tain. All work done for Ireland had its 
Paradisal equivalent. Tone and Parnell went to Heaven 
with Ossian and Cuchulain. ‘The monks wrote an 
Apocrypha admitting Cuchulain,’ insisted Father White. 
‘I remember reading how Patrick gave him his chance 
by summoning him out of Hell in order to convince King 
Leary of the truth of the Catholic religion, and the King 
of Ireland was that frightened he described what hap- 
pened in this way,’ and he turned up a slip in his note- 
book): ‘ ‘‘ Isaw a cold piercing wind like a double-barbed 
spear. It hardly spared to take the hair from our heads 
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meaning of that wind. ‘That is the wind of Hell opening 
before Cuchulain,”’ said he!’ 

‘And with that Cuchulain and his charioteer passed 
overhead in a phantom chariot, and Cuchulain was fresh 
from plying his deadly weapon on the demons of Hell. 
They must have been glad to be rid of him. It would 
take an Irishman to make Hell too hot to hold himself.’ 

‘And what more?’ asked the delighted Richard. 
‘Only that he passed through the air, and the last that 
was heard of him was his voice prophesying of Christ, a 
prophecy,’ he added thoughtfully, ‘ that came true I am 
glad to say for all our sakes. And the voice of his 
prophecy was heard by the thrice-fifty Queens who loved 
Cuchulain.’ 

Richard laughed. ‘ Well, I am glad they wouldn’t 
leave Cuchulain with Cromwell. But I suppose a perfect 
Irishman ought to be a Roman, oughtn’t he?’ Father 
White’s face never moved. ‘No, be easy on that. Some 
of the Irish saints were not Catholics, Wolfe Tone and 
Lord Edward. Michael Davitt was against the priests, 
and I would rather ask his prayers than any of the Bishops 
except Doctor Duggan that laid the curses on the British 
Navy and sent the Victoria to the bottom of the sea !’ 

‘What ’s wrong with the Bishops?’ asked Richard. 
‘Aren’t they all Home Rulers?’ ‘I don’t care if they 
are. They are letting the sacred language of Ireland die 
that they may have more English-speaking priests to 
convert English pagans.’ 

‘I wish you would show me one day what the Catholic 
religion really is,’ said Richard. Father White was living 
at the Catholic Institute, a shell of a University in the 
Rue de Vaugirard, which he described as much polluted 
with English priests. Richard, asked to accompany him, 
seized the opportunity to add to his limited experiences 
of life. They passed the little court into convent calm. 
Monseigneur le Recteur, a sweet old black skirt swathed 
with a plush purple sash, received Richard with timorous 
courtesy. ‘ He hasn’t the pluck of a Curate’s hen,’ whis- 
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pered Father White. ‘In this country the priests are 
afraid of the Government. They won’t believe us when 
we tell them the way we baste and blackguard the British 
Government from the altar.’ 

Monseigneur de la Peche invited Richard to be seated in 
his study and to partake of a sweet decoction of lime- 
berries. It tasted like hot lemonade without the lemons. 
Monseigneur was mildly startled on hearing that Richard’s 
father was Orangiste, a Society devoted to burning 
Catholics out of their homes. Richard indignantly re- 
assured him. All the Orangemen at home were Conserva- 
tives, and no more burnt or massacred than any roving 
bands of Jesuits! The Monseigneur bowed a guarded 
acceptance, and Richard on his part accepted the state- 
ments that the Inquisition never burnt anybody except 
for their own good, and that the Catholic Institute was 
largely devoted to the study of the Bible. Monseigneur 
continued to coo about ecclesiastical matters over his 
steaming amber-coloured drink: about the Holy Man 
of Tours, about the persecution of the French Church, 
about the Dreyfus case. This was the only question since 
the execution of Mary Queen of Scots to divide the world 
into burning partisans without leaving neutrals. And 
about Ireland. . . . Monseigneur could not understand 
a priest being a Revolutionary, and Father White had 
made no attempt to enlighten him. When they returned 
to the study the Monseigneur sent for two English 
students to introduce to Richard. They served piety under 
insular limitation. They were surprised that Richard 
had come to Paris for his education when he had a chance 
of staying in England. It was only as Catholics they had 
been sent abroad. Their chief complaint was that they 
did not see English papers. They thought it advisable 
to be Catholic of English nationality. They would never 
have believed Richard was Irish by his accent. Father 
White was Irish and a great pest. They had come to the 
charitable view that he had gone mad working at Mathe- 
matics. The Fourth Dimension sent so many people 
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crazy. Father White insisted on wearing green vestments 
for St. Patrick’s Day! If he had been a French priest 
he would have been suspended. The French were awful 
Catholics, and the Irish were awful politicians. Between 
two such neighbours the chances of England’s conversion . 
were severely lessened. English people saw the Irish in 
England, or they came abroad and saw the empty churches 
in France. No wonder they were never converted... . 
It was all a little depressing and puzzling, and Richard 
felt himself crawling back under the religious detritus of 
the last three centuries to the breezier atmosphere of the 
Tain, before the Irish atmosphere was filled with the 
motes and beams of controversy. He had need of inward 
comfort. The loss of Mr. Turner was one of delicate 
harrowment, when he realised that Edwina had captured 
at one fling the companionship which had so hardly been 
his. He saw less and less of the Rue d’Assas, which had 
become more of a studio and less of a study. In his 
loneliness he began to look toward the Catholic Institute 
for new friends, though he felt he was changing heroic 
and pagan Greece for the Roman catacombs. The dear 
Monseigneur always welcomed him as though he himself 


might be martyred before dimanche. ... The Friars 
had been banished and then the Monks. . . . The Bishops 
and Clergy would be attacked. They would never 
leave their posts. That meant death. . .. Richard was 


allowed to join in the Compline services at night. The 
sad, unsubtle chant touched his heart. After the day’s 
work, after the racket of the streets, in disappointment 
or loneliness the Catholic religion offered soothing and 
infallible charm. 

And Richard learned from Father White how much 
Irish history was intertwined with Catholicism, and how 
France as the eldest daughter of the Church raised Irish 
Colleges throughout her demesne, and how in return Irish 
soldiers by the thousand and ten thousand had served in 
the Irish Brigades, fighting for a Louis or a Napoleon 
instead of the King’s shilling. The whole Napoleonic era, 
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from the Revolution down to its anti-cyclone at Sedan, 
had only resulted in leaving an Irish MacMahon at the 
head of France. There was thought in that... . The 
Monseigneur,;on the other hand, was so different from 
the Irish priests. Hs actually wanted to talk religion, 
and Richard, having a gaping heart, stuffed it with the 
Mysteries of the Rosary, keys to the Breviary, and differ- 
ences of Roman and Gallican rites. Father White once told 
him that the Gallican was the survival of the Celtic Mass. 
It was one of his favourite theories. The Church had 
so nearly been Celtic instead of Roman, in which case she 
would be saying Mass in Irish. Richard soon became a 
liturgist and joined the select body of perplexed enthusiasts 
who devote their lives to elucidating the rituals and 
rubrics of non-existent prayer-books. No doubt there 
was once a Celtic Mass. And everything in life or death, 
sacred or profane, liturgical or zoological, that provided 
an Irish species to the genus thrilled Richard in a hidden 
core. He let his heart become fast entangled in the 
ways of the Roman religion, because it was the religion 
of Ireland, and the Monseigneur, mistaking his Celtic 
rapture for a convert’s enthusiasm, very courteously 
mentioned his name at Mass every morning. 

One evening Father White confided to Richard that a 
chance was coming to read his dissertation on the Tain 
publicly. A Pan-Celtic Congress was being held in 
Belgium by members of the sea-divided race. Richard 
renewed his ardour and even compiled a learned note on 
the medieval tenses in Irish verbs. Father White 
intended to present an obscure Irish tract of the tenth 
century, in which he had discovered a foretelling of much 
in modern astronomy and mathematics. An Irish Bishop 
was the first to discover that the world was round, though 
when he had described the people of the Antipodes walk- 
ing on the bottom of the earth like flies he was dismissed 
as a topsy-turvy dreamer. He himself had verified the 
recorded comets and eclipses in the Irish Annals. Mar- 
vellous to say, they had all proved wonderfully correct. 
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After a thousand years the anonymous scribes of Ireland 
were justified by modern science ! 

Richard conceived a nervous mistrust of his coming 
effort. Rubainville was sceptical of any theories as to 
the Tain. He begged his pupil to stick to a rudimentary 
translation, and not indulge in far-reaching generalisation. 
No German had made revelation since Zeuss. Zeuss had 
brought down the tables of Celtic speech from a Sinai 
black with the thunder of dispute and rife with critical 
lightnings. He offered Richard his own notes on the Tain, 
but he must remember that the great Windisch might be 
present at the Congress. Richard went round to consult 
Edwina’s woman sense. As he passed up the stairs, he 
caught a glimpse of Edwina standing indulgently within 
the circle of Mr. Turner’s adoration. Then he noticed 
that she was very beautiful, and well, beautiful people 
were bound to behave thus. But he envied her bitterly, 
not the heart, but the godlike mind, which she had usurped 
from him. 

Richard felt she was the man of the family. She had 
Edward’s power and decision. . . . They went to lunch. 
He sat down to the rice and chutney and thought it tasted 
like vilest pickles. The others were stimulating them- 
selves by artistic disagreement. Mr. Turner was im- 
pressively defending the strength of Greek statuary 
against her strong views of impressionism. She wished 
to see the grotesque and violent transferred from modern 
painting to sculpture. She welcomed the hideous in putty, 
provided it was strong. Strong meat, strong politics, 
strong art, strong subjects. There was Rodin’s ‘ John the 
Baptist,’ all lumpy and irregular and realistic. Mr. Turner 
thought it was like a Methodist camp-preacher striding 
into a bathing machine. Thereupon Edwina announced 
that, if ever she had a child, she would marry a father 
like Rodin. Only an artist could create an artist. Mr. 
Turner hushed her by saying quietly that all art was self- 
begotten. ‘I wish to God I was!’ quoth Edwina, who 
had received a paternal summons to return that morning. 
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. . . Their poise struck Richard as splendid. He let her 
come near to the intimacy of rudeness, and yet kept his 
distance. If they were caught in Love’s sea, they were 
swimming with heads lifted into the sunlight. After 
a pause Richard asked Mr. Turner whether he was 
over-bold in reading his dissertation before an interna- 
tional assembly. ‘The International?’ said the tongue- 
quivering Edwina; ‘I ought to be present. Have I 
not sculptured Red Louise? and if only I could finish 
my monster bust of Marx in time! It is like Rodin’s 
head of Balzac, you know.’ Mr. Turner shook his head. 
He preferred the Greek Caryatidae. Richard explained 
that the international gathering was Pan-Celtic, Celts 
from all over the world, mostly Irish. ‘ Well,’ said 
Edwina, ‘I should like to come and model your most 
picturesque dynamiter. I like men who stagger society. 
I shall certainly become Pan-Celt.’ ‘Society staggers 
me, but I have no feeling of revenge,’ said Mr. Turner. 
It was just like Edwina, thought Richard, to rush where 
he feared to tread. She could make up her mind for a 
whim, whereas he suffered nightly perplexity whether six 
months’ study justified his appearing at all. Perhaps she 
could decide for him. ‘ Edwina, I am reading a paper on 
Irish Epic, mostly German ideas which I wrote in English 
and have to translate into French. The German pro- 
fessors are sure to recognise their ideas. Do you think I 
am safe? Professor Rafferty said it was always legitimate 
to use German ideas to English audiences.’ ‘ Rubbish ! 
I adore the illegitimate,’ said Edwina; ‘state bran-new 
views and have the Germans copying you.’ Edwina was 
fond of taking short cuts. Richard strolled home and 
set to work at his fair copy, the decision to go or 
not to go playing painfully across his mind. First he 
thought he would, then he thought he couldn’t, but 
what misery to be so woefully weak. ... But the 
lingering torrent of the Tain detached him from his 
indecision, and bore him slowly onward through the 
night hours, 
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In the Rue d’Assas Mr. Turner and Edwina smoked 
cigarettes until she rose up to sculp. Richard had suffi- 
cient if feeble sexual discernment to observe they made 
a splendid couple, with the balance of beauty even in his 
favour, for seemed he not a Greek Apollo suffering love 
for an Irish colleen, something strangely incongruous and 
yet heart-haunting. 

Her passions were unaroused, however febrile her 
emotion, and he made no attempt to rouse them. Both 
sank into silver-edged content. She was satisfied with 
the Bohemian comfort and technical convenience of his 
rooms as a studio. It was so much pleasanter to have 
a chivalrous American instead of a French bully about 
her paths. American men do the housework and ask no 
reward. No American man ever seduces. George 
Washington carefully prohibited it in his Constitution. 
Mr. Turner prevented her accostment in the street, and 
winy breath being blown in her cheeks at cafés and balls. 
Neighbours thought there were two lovers more in the 
quarter, that was all. She knew that a girl with her looks 
could not remain unberthed or unwedded in a place like 
Paris, and she really chose the line of least trouble. Mr. 
Turner could always be satisfied with kissing her hands 
after paying the day’s expenses. When they strolled out 
for dinner, or drove across Paris to a good theatre, she 
permitted him all the public attitudes and privileges of a 
lover. As for indulging in love, she considered herself a 
respectable widow on her own. With the world of art to 
win, she found love well lost! ‘ Passion is silver,’ Mr. 
Turner wisely remarked, ‘ but companionship is golden.’ 
Richard remembered cynical days when he warningly 
‘divided the sexy sex into those who were offended if 
they were assaulted, and those who were offended if they 
were not! Obviously Mr. Turner had found the golden 
mean. They made a happy triad, but Richard was 
always the first to part. His dissertation was unfinished, 
and the Pan-Celtic Congress was being rumoured in mystic 
parts of Europe, and its programme was being settled 
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in various hieroglyphic prints. In sad strange lands 
Celticists were preparing the reunion of the five branches 
of their stricken race. Gaelic manuscripts were being 
dusted, runic designs photographed from metal or stone, 
new theories set adrift concerning the Celtic Cradle, the 
Celtic Empire, or Celtic civilisation, and the whole sum 
of Celtic sub-strata in European literature and religion 
was being heaped out of hiding. Scientists like Mr. Cahan 
were measuring the shapes of long or short skulls to trace 
the westward movement of the Celts, while antiquarians 
like Mr. MacNeill were marking their age-long march 
across Time’s subsiding soils by the leaf-shaped swords 
left in the barrows and bogs and rivers of the Continent. 
Others were following the Will-of-the-Wisp of language. 
‘Skulls are stronger than consonants,’ said one school. 
‘ Where the sword is found,’ said another, ‘ the sword- 
arm was.’ ‘ Where the Gael passed, he named the rivers 
—rivers change banks, but never change names.’.. . 
‘ Where the language left no mark there was no Gael.’ 
Richard picked up scraps from the Celtic Press. Father 
White always lent him a Dublin weekly called the ‘Sword 
of Light’ (an Cleeve Sholuis), frequently saying that the 
editor, whose name Richard did not catch, would one day 
give Ireland both sword and light if he had the chance. 
At the last moment Edwina shirked the Congress. She 
must finish her colossus of Marx for the Paris Salon. 
Her father had vainly cabled imploring her to do a 
head of William Jennings Bryan instead. Mr. Turner, 
consulted, declared that William Jennings Bryan was a 
bad political smell, that his brow was the Acropolis of 
Vulgarity, and himself the Great Commoner made 


commonest! ‘I suppose Bryan is a Bimetallist,’ said 
Edwina, ‘ that is why Pa wants him immortalised. No, 
I must finish Marx. . . . The Russian students tell me 


Marx is God. I don’t think it matters who is God as 
long as he isn’t vulgar or boastful about it. Disciples 
always cramp the legend.’ . . . 

Richard and Father White set out together for the 
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Congress, being joined by Mr. Colson in his beautiful kilt, 
which Father White described as the sacred garb of the 
Gael. He pointed out that it was always to be found on 
the central Figure of the Rood in Irish statuary. Richard 
decided to order a saffron kilt as a mystic duty to Ireland. 
He learnt a great deal on the journey to Brussels. They 
were going on to Louvain, name of lovely memory, where 
the first books were printed in Irish by the exiles, and 
the Four Masters had worked. They had high hopes of 
finding unknown Irish manuscripts in the Library of 
Louvain. There, if anywhere, were the lost books of 
Ireland! Richard’s heart beat. 

In Brussels Father White and Mr. Colson refused to 
speak anything except Irish, even to the extent of asking 
their way to the hotel. The Belgian porters had been 
somewhat prepared by previous arrivals, and indicated 
the remote hotel which had been chosen ‘ pour les Con- 
gressionistes.’ At the station they were met by an 
organiser, very excited that Lord Mulraven, the great 
Chief and Panjorum of his clan, was expected to come 
as President. Had they seen Lord Mulraven? Did they 
think he was really coming? It was in the Belgian 
papers. It appeared that the Congress had inspired a 
number of very different people. The German professors 
were in guttural possession of the field, and the French 
had already retired to a café to read French newspapers. 
An English-speaking contingent had arrived whose know- 
ledge of Celtic proved to be suspiciously parallel to their 
knowledge of German. Richard felt the tremors of a 
schoolboy who is about to read his lesson from a crib. 
Would the Germans spot his borrowings even under 
Rubainville’s subtle touches ? 

The Congress was being marshalled by a Belgian 
organiser with an Irish name, whose enthusiasm had left 
little time or space for the detailed organising of the 
gathering he had invited. Beyond inviting Celts, Pan- 
Celts, and allied forms to assemble from different lands 
on a certain date in a Belgian town he had done nothing 
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but wait developments. The bewildered and bewildering 
Congressionists had arrived and were camping in amiable 
confusion, but the programme of their activities had been 
left for themselves to formulate. They were given no 
information éxcept that Lord Mulraven was coming. 
Many indeed had answered the summons of Pan-Celtia, 
and they were asked nothing except had they seen his 
Lordship ? Besides the continental professors there were 
Gaels of Alba, in other words, Scotsmen who could 
speak a Hebridean dialect ; a fine old Count of the Holy 
Roman Empire with a real knowledge of Irish antiquities ; 
the learned widow of an English historian, who was 
writing valuable treatises on the Making and Breaking 
and Waking of Ireland, and had arrived fresh from an 
after-dinner brush with Professor Rafferty ; a Welsh Bard 
who wore a white robe by day and, it was later discovered, 
trousers by night; and a Manx patriot with a clever 
theory that the ‘ Catheads’ exiled from Ireland—a pre- 
Celtic race with round skulls and naturally tailless !— 
were the original Manx cats! There was also a cosmo- 
politan Stuart calling himself the ‘ Chevalier de Saint 
George,’ who in confidential moments conferred Jacobite 
Peerages ; the head of a Scotch clan, who was collecting 
funds to build a model Gaelic public-house in which could 
be chanted everlastingly the ballads of the Gael; and a 
Breton cabaret-singer. It was solid relief to Richard 
to look out of the hotel window and see his old friend 
Mr. MacNeill coming down the street with his standards 
and band of kilted pipers from Belfast. 

Mr. MacNeill threw a little order into the proceedings, 
for nobody, not even the organiser, knew in the least 
what was coming. Sessions were announced for the 
morrow in conjunction with an industrial exhibition. 
Richard registered the paper he intended to read on the 
Tain with some trepidation, and retired to a stuffy bed- 
room to correct his fair copy. Father White disappeared 
with a Belgian Jesuit to see the wonderful Irish manu- 
scripts in the Burgundian collection. How full the world 
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sometimes seemed of Irish books, and yet at other times 
Celtic literature sounded like a doubtful dream. Richard 
was seized with panic, and began wrestling with what 
are called in literature the indelicate passages of his 
translation. Forcible and natural, they could be paralleled 
in Homer and the Holy Scriptures. Besides, he had 
translated the whole into French, to which language 
impropriety is proper. He had sized up his Pan-Celtic 
colleagues as eminently respectable in spite of the fierce 
transports associated with the Celtic soul and Irish 
love poetry. He was troubled by several passages in his 
text which he knew he would never have dreamed of 
quoting at his father’s table. For an hour he hung in 
horrid doubt, unable to make up his mind. First he 
erased them. Then he softened, and then he falsified 
them. Then he tried them in Latin like O’Grady in his 
Silva, which only seemed to call rather special attention. 
He remembered how troubled he had once been on learn- 
ing the native Irish for that mountain euphemistically 
called ‘the Devil’s Grandmother.’ He knelt in devas- 
tating doubt at his bedside and opened his pocket Bible 
at random (‘To our dear Richard with Aunt Sophia’s 
love’), and turned over the leaves several times. About 
the third turn he happed on an identical passage, the 
writer of which had also dipped his pen in purts naturalibus. 

If the Holy Scriptures could speak so nakedly he felt 
that he need not hesitate. He had never expected to find 
such passages in the Bible, but he remembered Canon 
Hussey reading it in the Lessons and changing it rather 
cleverly on the spur of the moment. It was a shock, and 
it gave him an entirely different view of Scripture, which 
somehow looked more like other old literature than he 
had dreamed. Through it roamed natural men and 
women as in the Classics. God made and must prefer 
them so. Clothes were an allusion to sin. He had an 
odd feeling that the Tain was just as fine and finer than 
the Old Testament. Joshua was not so chivalrous even 
as Cuchulain, Samson not so refined, or David so mag- 
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nanimous. Besides, there was not a gentleman among 
them. . . . He read on because his head was too hot to 
sleep, and fellow-Congressionists were talking loudly 
through the partitions. The Scotch chieftain had caused 
an early diversion by trying to collect from the Gaels of 
Erin on behalf of the thirsty Gaels of Alba, and was now 
altercating with Mr. MacNeill on the origin of the kilt, 
which the latter claimed as Irish. The Manx patriot was 
volubly criticising Hall Caine for vulgarising the Isle of 
Man and creating stage Manxmen. But all converse was 
thrown into tremendous hubbub by the nocturnal arrival 
of a hurley team from Cork, which by a singular indignity 
had not been offered refreshments during thirty-six hours. 
Mr. MacNeill and the wise Widow took the necessary 
steps to save them from Famine. The organiser of the 
Congress seemed quite indifferent to their comfort, being 
apparently under the opinion that, like fighting bulls, they 
would give a better exhibition hungry. Besides, a tele- 
gram saying that Lord Mulraven had been seen and was 
on his way threw him into renewed excitement... . 
Richard could hear the telegram being translated aloud, 
and grew sleepier and sleepier . . . the manuscript of the 
Tain floated to the floor while he floated dreamward. .. . 
He was woken by the sound of the hurley players ordering 
breakfast in noble Corkonian brogue and imploring the 
maitre d’hétel to charge it to the sleeping Scotch chieftain, 
Hastily Richard picked up his papers for a last careful 
inspection, as on a dread morning of school examinations, 
His translation read well, and he felt he knew some 
knotty points of medizeval grammar with which to club 
a critical audience, provided they did not know the subject 
too well. Only a Zeuss or Zimmer would know much 
about the extinct inflexions, dead deponents, and the 
impish copulas of medieval Irish speech.... On 
descending, he found various groups breakfasting or 
reading, while the Germans sat over light beer, on the 
alert for any new phonetic sounds that might come 
buzzing round their ears like flies. Lord Mulraven had 
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not arrived after all, and the organiser had disappeared 
in despair. There was a general hope that he had 
drowned himself. 

Some attempt had to be made to improvise a procession, 
and the kilted pipers, displaying the Red Hand of Ulster, 
moved down the startled street in the direction of the 
Exhibition. Mr. MacNeill was explaining to Richard 
how the Ulster badge developed from the Deztra Dei 
found carved under the arms of the High Crosses, .. . 
The Welsh Bard followed in his robes of Eisteddfod, while 
the ladies of the party entered cabs, each carrying an 
extinct instrument of music. The rest made column of 
two and a half. . ... The Celts were marching. At the 
last moment a violent motion was perceptible in the 
crowd, and a weird, bearded old gentleman in an ante- 
diluvian top-hat, with the more recent but probably actual 
umbrella used by Noah, rushed forward and shouted : 
* Will you all wait till I can join the procession?’ ‘ Are 
you the Earl of Mulraven ?’ asked the Scotch chieftain 
warily. ‘Indeed I am not,’ came the indignant snort. 
‘I am here representing Her Excellency the Lady 
Lieutenant of Ireland!’ And he proceeded to unfurl a 
banner displaying no stranger device beyond the simple 
words, ‘FUND TO PROVIDE Goats’ MILK For IRISH 
BasiEs.’ Nobody made protest, and the procession got 
under way, the Belgian waiters cheering, ‘ Vivent les 
Espérantistes! Vivent les Espérantistes !’ a natural mis- 
nomer which was fortunately extinguished by the music 
of Mr. MacNeill’s war-pipers and drum-tappers. 

Richard shared the general volubility and good-will 
which arises when people are wondering what will happen 
next and are themselves a centre of mild attraction. 
After all his anxiety about his paper, there dawned a slight 
sense of comic relief. Suddenly: ‘Do you think that 
this generation will shed blood ? ’ said a pale and nameless 
Gael at his side, ‘I thought the battle for the language 
was an inky warfare,’ answered Richard. ‘I used to,’ 
said the other. ‘The country must be wakened up!’ 
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Richard agreed: ‘ Perhaps this Congress will have some 
effect.” ‘Wakened with fire,’ said the uncompromising 
one. And they walked awhile in silence. The crying of 
the pipes and the rhythm of marching brought the other’s 
face into slow rapture, fading into slower despondency. 

Diligently and at times defiantly marched the Celts. 
Richard ventured to rouse some moody converse from his 
neighbour, who was the only one, it appeared, not to 
have come specially for the Congress. He thought all 
conventions and meetings a vain beating of the air with 
words. He was in Belgium to study the bilingual schools 
using both French and Flemish. This was a system 
transferable to Ireland. The language of Ireland was 
her soul. Either she saved or she lost it. He himself 
intended giving Dublin her last chance. He was founding 
an Irish-speaking school as though three centuries had 
never been. It sounded a magnificent step of progress. 
Richard asked if Ireland were not progressing very 
peaceably as it was. A glow of terrifying purpose swam 
into the other’s face as he said: ‘ Peace in Ireland is 
treason! Contentment is the sin against the Holy 
Ghost. God Himself cannot give us many more chances.’ 
‘Chances for what?’ ‘To shed blood!’ And they 
walked on. 

By this time they were wending into the Congress Hall, 
which appeared to be an outhouse in connection with an 
Exhibition. No set hours had been given for the papers, 
and the speakers delivered various messages in varying 
tongues, while discussion wandered from the Stuarts to 
a musical controversy, the climax of which was an 
ingenious tracing of the Irish war-pipes to the piper that 
played before Moses. An attempt (perhaps the first since 
the eighteenth century) was then made to play one of the 
musical exhibits, which resembled a harmonium attached 
to portable bellows. At this moment great cheering out- 
side and shuffling within announced the arrival of the 
second hurley team, also foodless, and the assembly began 
to disperse in the rumour of an immediate match—but 
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where? The announcement that the Belgian authorities 
had provided a hard gymnasium instead of a field was met 
by the refusal of the players to play except on grass. 
‘It will save blood at least,’ said Richard, and a voice 
murmured at his elbow, ‘ Blood or no blood, the hurlers 
of to-day are the soldiers of to-morrow.’ 

They were almost alone by now in the Congress Hall, 
this strange quiet companion and Richard. Voices 
could be heard of the departing. Mr. MacNeill and the 
organiser were making counter-announcements. The 
organiser announced that the Belgian Cardinal had lent 
his back garden for the hurley match as a tribute to the 
invincible Catholic people of Ireland, and Mr. MacNeill 
announced that he would lead an expedition the same 
afternoon to the field of Fontenoy. The Scotch chieftain 
was apparently busy taking a collection off the Belgian 
spectators, for he had to be peremptorily told that 
Belgians had their own public-houses to support... . 
Richard was still listening to the voice at his side: ‘ At 
Fontenoy blood was shed for Ireland as it was shed for 
Ireland at the Yellow Ford and at Calvary. And now 
Ireland lies like a sick old woman in hospital, with no 
cautery to heal her silly caution. All through her history 
lies the thin red line that martyrs have shed for her, and 
now her blood will be drying up and her soul will become 
a shrivelled thing, plastered and drugged with grants 
and bonuses and messages of loyalty and good-will. 
Instead of the Hag of Hell, we shall be calling England 
our Lady Bountiful. I would rather England gave us 
hate and persecution than her damnable good-will. No 
generation except our own has failed to shed blood for 
Ireland. The Manchester Martyrs redeemed our fathers. 
Is there one man or even one boy who will be found to 
die in this day that dawns?’ ... 

‘Mr. Pelham thinks we should live and not die for 
Ireland,’ said Richard firmly. 

‘That was not the view of one of Mr. Pelham’s ances- 
tors,’ remarked the other. ‘ Besides, see how they have 
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all turned and sent Mr. Pelham twisting like a hare 
between the whins and the hounds, and destroying him 
for his friendliness to the Gael.’ 

It was only too true, and Richard recalled with a pang 
how his hero had been forced from office on the brink of 
a daring solution of the Irish Question. Scared by the 
thunder of the Orange uncouthness he despised, and 
betrayed by facile party leaders, whom he ought to have 

-despised no less, Mr. Pelham had collapsed in tears 
and generous silence. No bitterness had been spared 
him. The Orange party had their full revenge, and the 
Nationalist party unwistfully watched the obliteration of 
a conquering rival in Irish affections. Even one of his 
old secretaries had turned fiercely on him with jeering 
gibes. ‘What could he be wanting to do that for?’ 
Richard had asked the stricken Mr. Gatson. ‘ He must 
want his party to make him a Judge one day,’ had been 
Mr. Gatson’s view. So Judges are made and Prophets 
unmade in Holy Ireland. 

Richard remembered all this, and in the bitterness of 
Mr. Pelham’s ruin felt inclined to consider what was said 
by this fierce discerner and despiser of all political parties. 
Again he spoke of the wonderful new school he intended 
to found near Dublin to revolutionise Irish education 
and perhaps more. ... It wasnodream. The financial 
was the only difficulty. Richard wondered how many 
thousands of pounds were needed to found a patriotic 
Irish-speaking school, and felt a quick pity when the 
other mentioned that he already had a hundred at his 
back. Richard could not forbear offering ten pounds on 
the spot, whereat the shadow of carking care immedi- 
ately left a face as changeful as ‘ the manlike face of the 
earth’ on a day of cloudy winds. ‘Ten pounds!’ said 
he radiantly. ‘I can start a paper with twenty. A 
rebellion could be undertaken for five hundred, but not 
a very successful one,’ and in another mood he laughed 
at himself. 

‘So you have set your heart on rebellion?’ said 
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Richard. ‘My soul rather, for it would be a religious 
act. It is doomed to come in my day, but whether I am 
doomed to be sacrificed I know not.’ ‘ But your school ? ’ 
‘In founding my school I shall be building my own 
scaffold, though if I have a request of the Holy Seven, it 
is to die by fire, not rope. If my school becomes what I 
hope, I shall not go down unaccompanied. I may have 
time to foster and train a nucleus of boy heroes such as 
fell in the days of Cuchulain, and my staff will be prepared 
to die. Perhaps a death for Ireland will be the best 
payment I shall be able to make them.’ 

Richard felt his heart burn, for here was one who lived 
his life in the spirit of the Tain. ‘ I will keep your secret,’ 
he said. The other flashed out. ‘No secret at all! for 
I never cease threatening Dublin City that one day I will 
come down to the Ford of the Hurdles and leave blood on 
my spear and fire at theirdoors. I shall take no fosterlings 
under false pretences. I shall not be washed like the foam 
by the water. I shall not be cast as the light woman 
casts her child into the first ditch. . . . No last ditch for 
me either! I will hold the ford though it be a battle 
of one against a thousand, and I will embrace my doom 
naked as a groom embraces his bride, and I will not say 
““ spare ’’ or “‘ stay ”’ to my love that is death.’ 

‘Cuchulain wished for a short day but for a long fame,’ 
said Richard. At that moment his fingers felt inside his 
pocket. It was stuffed with his unspoken paper. He 
had entirely forgotten it. Night had come, and the Celts 
were marching home. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
PARIS—THIRD FITTE 


Ricwarp spent the dry tail of the autumn in Paris. 
Somehow he was not disappointed that he had not read 
the paper on the Tain. It could wait for the fated day, 
and besides he had never made up his mind whether he 
really wished to read it in its unfinished state. The 
struggle between timidity and conceit was not resolvable 
in a mind like his. He felt reeompensed by meeting 
Mr. Percy, the indomitable editor of the Cleeve Sholuis, 
_which he learnt was his marching companion’s identity. 
Here was a man of genius and action who lived in the 
inspiration of the Tain. Percy was English enough a name, 
but Irish motherhood had taken the place of medieval 
fosterage in shaping and firing Mr. Percy’s spirit. 

The immediate interest of Richard was the sudden 
severing of platonic partnership between Edwina and 
Mr. Turner. One of her plastic models, a brilliant and 
embittered young poet, had converted her to Socialism. 
And Edwina’s Socialism was not the type that is based 
on a dirty shirt and the Oxford Debating Union, but a 
flaming and fulminant thing. The red scarf over her 
artist’s blouse and the red silk stockings shooting out of 
her black pumps suited her adorably; but Mr. Turner 
would have no truck with her views. Had not Mr. Henry, 
who gave the law to American Paris, laid down that no 
Socialism was tenable that did not follow the tenets of 
Confucius or St. Thomas Aquin? Mr. Turner in a last 
effort read a few passages of Plato’s Republic in Greek 
and English to her, but Edwina was a realist and told 


him she was tired of hearing about Pluto’s Republic ! 
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‘Do you mean Pluto’s Republic as a synonym for the 
infernal regions ?’ asked the distressed Grecian. 

No, she did not, though she wished Plato and Pluto 
there! Her only guide was Marx, whose large uncut 
commentary on Capital made a handkerchief-presser on 
her vanity table. Mr. Turner refused to see the famous 
bust of Marx in the making, and they parted. Edwina 
went out into the wilderness and joined a_hard- 
working, sweltering class. She had the inspiration, and 
she was determined to acquire the technique. Day after 
day she struggled at the one art in which men have a 
decided superiority over women, for standing in puddles, 
clamming the clay, moulding the moist, and chiselling in 
chills is no work for the child-bearer. Edwina vowed to 
be childless, and never ceased pummelling at her colossal 
goggle-eyed head of Marx. No turf-cutter at Kelvey 
worked harder on the black, sticky face of the bog. 
Monstrous she made him and frowning, a Gorgon head, 
before which the very porters of the Carlton and Kildare 
Street Clubs might drop stiff. Among Communists, rather 
than jealous sculptors,it had become an objectof homage. 
Richard called one evening when she was receiving the 
local enthusiasts of a Society for burning Capitals as a 
means of abolishing Capital. This had been Richard’s 
epigram, which she had parried by saying that all Capital 
was defended by the cackling of Tory geese, including 
their dear fathers. Richard admired her bust. It was 
so different from the hieratic sculpture he saw every day 
in the churches. ‘It looks like the Devil turned bour- 
geois,’ he said. ‘ Bourgeois is the only word you must 
never say in my room, Dicky,’ cried the indignant sculp- 
tress; ‘call me and my works any name out of Hell or 
the Obscene Dictionary, but not bourgeois ! ’ 

Edwina was plastering what looked like a putty oyster. 
It was the ear of Marx. ‘ You know Mr. Turner has gone 
to Greece after all.’ Richard had not heard. ‘ Gone to 
Greece, and without either of us? That is too bad.’ He 
could have wept with mortification, for all his Paris days 
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he had looked forward to tramping Elysian fields with the 
well-loved. And now Edwina had cut him out and not 
even taken his place herself. Truly she seemed fated to 
turn men’s ways aside. 

‘ It was time he went,’ said she, ‘ and it will do him good 
if he is caught by bandits and Mr. Henry has to ransom 
him with his collection of blue china. They are both so 
dreadfully old-fashioned. It was just like Pa to put me 
in charge of the only Tory in Paris.’ And she hurled a 
fistful of dead clay into the eye-socket of Marx, muttering 
at each thrust, ‘ Capital is Theft! Capital is Theft!’ It 
was like Fra Angelico saying an Ave Maria between every 
stroke of his brush, thought Richard. Inspiration from 
the repeated formula! Mr. Percy repeated texts from 
the Tain and Mr. Turner used wonderful sayings from the 
Greek or Mr. Henry. The result of formulas was an atti- 
tude to life. The arts were allusions to life, and the 
artistic were bound to adopt attitudes against the blunder- 
ing and banal existence which surged about them. 
Richard’s trouble was that he had not decided his attitude 
lifeward. Was it to be Celtic or Catholic? Should he 
don an alb or a kilt? Should he become an authority 
on the Latin Fathers or on the Gaelic Bards? Did life 
admit time for both ? 

Richard used the Catholic Institute as a kind of club 
with library and chapel attached. The Monseigneur 
admitted him to the intimacy of the house. Richard 
began to realise the endless war in France between the 
Church and the mixed horde of Jews, Freemasons, Liberals 
and Free-thinkers, to say nothing of the atheists and 
Satanists. There was all of a romantic difference between 
the Catholic Church and the comfortable, unworried and 
unworrying Church of his childhood. The Religious 
Orders had been scattered by the Jew-ridden Government. 
A few Jesuits remained teaching at the Institute. Richard 
attended one, a bee without buzz in soutane, timid and 
yet prepared for martyrdom. He reminded Richard of 
a larva stripped of its shell, quite unprotected and 
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unarmoured. Richard visited him and a companion in an 
attic apartment where they lived like two little old maids, 
doing their own minute cooking, washing in a saucer, 
darning their threadbare cassocks, and praying away on 
horny knees. Richard felt a real pity for their pleasure- 
less lives, and paid politest attention to their polished 
words. He talked a little about religion and Ireland, 
hoping they would see dogmatic openings. But no, they 
expressed nothing except encouragement and admiration 
for his aims and studies. Only once did a human note 
escape them. Richard’s lecturer (he could hardly call 
him a friend) mentioned their loneliness, and how few 
young men dared consult them now that Government 
disfavour followed Catholic education. Richard felt pity 
urging him to place himself under his guidance, to give 
him one penitent at least. 

The Jesuit seemed grateful, and a first sign of life 
appeared in the wells of his eyes, the dull far-away light 
that lies at the back of precious stones. Before Richard 
left, the Jesuit placed a printed tract in his hands, the 
fruit of a lifetime of dogmatic studies, to prove the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. Richard had never 
heard of this tenet, and hazarded a query, ‘ Isn’t it 
rather an assumption?’ The Jesuit explained with a 
radiant simplicity that he expected the next Council of 
the Church to proclaim this Marial triumph in the face of 
a mocking world. For that end he was working cease- 
lessly. The Dogma of the Immaculate Conception had 
changed the history of the human race. On Mary’s 
Assumption the Churches of East and West could be 
reunited. So this was his enthusiasm, his attitude to 
life! What the Irish Republic was to Mr. Percy and the 
Irish language to Mr. Colson, the Dogma of the Assump- 
tion was to this pale scholar, toiling in his dusty attic with 
the Folios and Fathers, like a church mouse worming 
through the gigantic ecclesiastical rubbish-heap. And 
the Virgin was his romance. 

Richard slipped into a whole religious life (not 
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parcelled into Sundays or partitioned into parishes) 
permeating Paris, throwing corridors and secret passages 
into the social and into the artistic world. Besides the 
Churches and convents throughout Paris, there were 
shrines, corners, and burrows—a lowly labyrinth of Catholic 
existence. Besides the people in Church smelling of last 
year’s clothes and yesterday’s incense, there were mystics, 
ecstatics, ascetics, and tradition. Monseigneur gave him 
a strange glimpse one day. 

Richard was assiduous at daily Mass. It might please 
God. It certainly pleased the Monseigneur, who invited 
him to hear Mass in the crypt under the Church. It was 
a weird scene, descending the dark sepulchral stairs, 
lantern in hand, into an unlighted cavern in which were 
preserved the bones of the martyrs, Monseigneur whis- 
pered. There had been an immense massacre of priests 
here during the Revolution and the bones of those, who 
refused oath to the Chaos, were now piled in cavities and 
columbaries, behind curtains of faded cloth and tarnished 
gilt, but decked with the supreme emblem of the Palm. 
Martyrorum candidatus exercitus . . . Richard watched 
the Monseigneur in blood-red vestments saying his Mass, 
while each chipped and helved skull stared from gaunt 
eye-sockets past the bars. Richard never looked round 
without being held by their intent stare. Yet all their 
expressions were different. Some seemed utterly crushed, 
others had a dreamy look, and others seemed to be closely 
following the holy liturgy said in their honour. They 
did not waste him glances ; why should they, since they 
were they, who had passed through great tribulations and 
enjoyed now the Beatific Mirage, the Vision beyond Veil— 
all that apotheosis of theology which is God? What 
should they care about a stray Irish youth, especially as 
the Irish patriots and conspirators of the eighteenth 
century had for some occult obliquity communed with 
the Revolution ; chaffered with the Chaos. 

Another day the Monseigneur invited Richard as a great 
privilege to come to adore the precious relics in Notre 
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Dame with which St. Louis had enriched France. Richard 
found himself scampering through the pale, diapered mist 
of the Rue Vaugirard to join the party who were all 
cassocked except himself. The sun was streaming up the 
Seine as though struggling to float the Cathedral with 
waves of light off her millennial moorings. They entered 
the Cathedral of morning silence and prayer. No tourist, 
not a beadle or a beetle stirred. Monseigneur led them 
into the choir facing the High Altar. The girlish image 
of Notre Dame de Paris smiled sweetly at her first visitors 
of the day. (Later towards afternoon she assumes a 
rather bored expression.) Lights glimmered, and Mass 
was said against the softness of the grey. Then Mon- 
Seigneur disappeared into the Treasury and emerged 
carrying a crystal wreath enclosing the faded wisps upon 
which had been plaited the Crown of Thorns. Another 
priest followed bearing a Sacred Nail used at the Cruci- 
fixion. All fell on their knees, and one by one kissed 
the relics, the priest wiping away the impure print of 
their lips with a cloth. As the sacred jetsam of the 
Passion was carried back into darkness, the students 
chanted :— 


© Vewilla Regis prodeunt : 
Fulget Crucis mysterium, 
Qua vita mortem pertulit, 
Et morte vitam protulit. . . 


> 


Their murmured song hung between the beam-shot 
pillars of the choir like some whisper that the heart dared 
not utter beyond its own walls. . . . It was a transcendent 
experience. Richard went to some form of religious 
pleasure every day. 

After once mistaking the Chamber of Deputies for the 
Madeleine, he kept to the more medieval churches of 
the Latin Quarter, especially St. Etienne du Mont, with 
its Renaissance flowerage growing out of the dead white 
bone of Gothic. The Hellenic of the Madeleine lost 
all charm and power in comparison. The crouching 
Samson upholding the pulpit in St. Etienne alone showed 
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up the unnaturalness of the strained Caryatides, and 
he wrote so to Mr. Turner. Only medizevalism had 
survived the wreck of time! Greece was grown grey 
in the Gothic glory. He often prayed between lectures 
in the Chapel of the Sorbonne near the exquisite tomb of 
Richelieu, perhaps the most perfect in the world. He 
found it soothing to contemplate the original red hat of 
the Cardinal hanging between Heaven and Earth, the 
long red tassels tailing into the dust-laden air like a faded 
dead comet. On Sunday there was St. Sulpice, and Widor 
playing High Mass and Vespers to the voices of the 
Seminarians, and the Swiss Guards stalking about like 
God’s Beadles, and the Plain Chant permeating the white- 
veined roof like a warm wine rocking in some old skull. 

Sometimes Mr. Turner’s memory drifted across his 
thoughts, and he wished to speed Greecewards and meet 
his lost friend in Athens or on the plain of Chaeronea. 
Except for exchange of letters it grew fainter. Brilliant, 
cold-white descriptions of Greece arrived in Renaissance 
handwriting, but withouta human touch. Richard wrote 
at length of his Roman infatuation. Was not Purgatory 
hinted in Greek poetry ? A long disparagement came in 
return entreating him not to seek an artificial pillow 
from ills of which he did not know. 

That evening he had arranged to spend the night at 
the Sacred Heart at Montmartre with the other students 
of the Institute. He crumpled the letter into his pocket 
without reading it even a third and fourth time. The 
glow of pilgrimage gilded the tramp across Paris. As they 
passed through the bright lights Richard observed women 
of a garish nature making pleasant signs. The students 
were walking rapidly ahead with bowed faces. He had a 
quick suspicion that the women were in pursuit of his soul, 
to say nothing of the eight frances he clutched in his pocket. 
He quickly made the anti-Aphrodisiac sign across his sinful 
flesh. Dark and cavernous passages uphill succeeded the 
streets of the Seven Deadly Sins. Even there he was 
inclined to be anxious, for he noticed veiled women 
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following him. There was an oriental mystery in veils. 
It is true that later in the evening he observed them for 
the perfectly respectable pilgrims that they were, but at 
the time he was anxious, and the endless iron-banistered 
steps seemed like a ladder up the Paradisal steep. <A 
second flight and they passed a little square of wind- 
hemmed trees and diminutive cafés. Scaffolding and 
piles of builder’s junk, and the Babylonian Basilica broke 
through the darkness of the night. 

How often, through slits of streets or from tops of 
towers, he had caught sight of that magnificent trophy 
of defeat, those pinnacles of penitence, which the French 
Church had buckled upon Paris like one of the spiked 
ornaments that the great ascetics fastened to forgetful 
flesh. From south and east or west it always presented 
the same campanulated whiteness as of an enormous bell- 
tent flanked by the towering minaret, that crushes and 
tranquillises Paris. Against the blue sapphire or the dark 
thundercloud it was the same sight, dreamlike and 
evanescent. As white as the great bulging clouds, it 
seemed just as liable to rise bubble-like from its founda- 
tions and to melt into misty horizons. But at sunrise and 
set it was often tinged with a dull stain of purple, as 
though the Cup of the Holy Grail had miraculously 
liquefied within. 

Richard entered. The glitter and tinkle of the streets 
was submerged in the colossal depths of the Basilica, 
within which night itself seemed caged, appeased, and 
sanctified. The illusion of the painted darkness of Paris 
ceased. The very stone seemed vested with the void, 
and the shadow lay as in the cup of eternity—like a 
liquid poured into the mould of a gigantic vase, at the 
bottom of which a few sheaves of tapers glowed like im- 
prisoned sparks. So completely did the darkness fuse 
with the stonework of the dome that the Basilica seemed 
to lie open to the sky of night. The tenuous taper light 
revealed cartwheel windows like the darkened disks of 
some great exotic sunflowers. . . . Only the womb of the 
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Basilica glowed warm, and Richard caught sight of priests 
moving under the huge altar, as the chant of Benediction 
pierced the air. The Latin was lost like the little spiral 
of smoke rising from the censers, and the crushing vault 
slew all emotion except admiring fear and a sense of tiny 
helplessness. . . . Behind the burning lamps a priest was 
moving the Monstrance, and the Host was throned upon 
two great angels ofsilver. A little bell rang with the effect 
of a child’s rattle amid Alpine heights, and the congrega- 
tion sank into the floor. Nocturnal adoration began in 
obedience to the National vow, the consecration of Gallia 
poenitens to the Divine Compassion. Women were gently 
chivied from the Basilica, Richard thankfully observed, 
and relays of men commenced the watch before the Altar. 
Free from the disturbing noises of the human hive, and 
spared even the intangible distraction of the devout female 
sex, the men—for there were always ten, twenty, or thirty 
volunteers to remain awake and avert the anger of God 
from the City, which He had once chastised with the fire 
and brimstone of the Commune—knelt or stood or laid 
their heads upon the stones in the Ghostly Presence. . . . 
Paris lay behind in the valley of dead bones. Here 
upon the heights God reigned unperturbed, impenetrable, 
unalloyed, inillusive, Light of Light, pure Essence of 
pure Essence, true Being and true Becoming, all that the 
Prophets prophesied or the Scholastics predicated, poised 
upon the eternal Subsistence of Himself and eternally 
impervious to the vague, vanescent vices of microscopic 
midgets. 

Richard prayed away while steam lasted. By midnight 
he had said the penitential psalms and all the prayers of 
childhood he could remember. He was repeating one of 
Mrs. Alexander’s Hymns for the second time. The others 
tided themselves over the night on the endless current of 
the Rosary. As the warmth left his legs, he wedged him- 
self into his chair and snoozed, waking up from quarter to 
quarter as the hour rang and another drop of sand ran 
into the glass. The blanket of darkness wrapped him, 
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and when he awoke, another relay were praying, and the 
pinnacles like lightning conductors were drawing the dawn 
into the Church. The patient drip of the Rosary was cut 
short by Mass. 

Richard felt sleepily virtuous walking home through the 
apathetic streets of Montmartre, for there is nothing sadder 
or greyer than the first light of the sun as it comes stream- 
ing into the cabarets and rooms of last night’s pleasure. 
Followed café au lait and a huge bun, and Monseigneur 
explaining the doctrine of Propitiation. It was queer that 
mortals could do and undo the invisible universe. It was 
not all Destiny and Doom in advance. God could be helped 
or thwarted by those who had the genius of the Saints. 
He liked to be thwarted and even chaffed by those whom 
He loved. When He called on St. Teresa to redouble her 
sufferings, if she was to be His friend, she archly and very 
properly answered, ‘ No wonder then that Your friends 
are so few!’ Sometimes He was easily appeased, but 
sometimes He took terrible toll. There was the fire at the 
Charity Bazaar, when the flower of French womanhood 
was burnt. A Dominican preacher had not hesitated 
to explain their death as Propitiation for the wicked- 
ness of the Government. Richard was thrilled, though — 
he detected the aroma of the God of Ulster, and remem- 
bered (though he was too polite to quote) the Belfast 
saying, ‘ Papish blood is sweet.’ And apparently God 
thought so too. Pretiosa in conspectu Domini. 

He could not help loving the Monseigneur and the 
Monseigneur’s religion. The Catholic creed worked away 
like a worm in his heart. He had a feeling that he could 
never be anything but a Catholic now, if it were not for 
the dull reminder of his father’s existence. It would be 
fun making Aunts Sophia and Euphemia squirm by 
changing his religion. Canon Hussey would be a treat 
to watch, but he hated having to tell Sir Edward, and 
then he could never face the reproachful eyes of the old 
Protestant servitors, who loved his family next to God. 
It was only in Ireland that these things mattered. In 
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France or England people changed their religion like 
shirts. He postponed worry by not returning to Ireland 
for a summer holiday. And as Edwina would not leave 
her new studio, he made it an excuse, though he hardly 
saw her from! week to week. Towards October he went 
round to find out how her Marx was progressing. She 
welcomed him with rippling enthusiasm. Never was her 
life zest keener. She had news from her father, who had 
insisted on her dropping Art unless she could support 
herself. Mr./Henry had kindly stepped into the breach 
and bought her first little bronze at a price amazing 
to Uncle Mornington, who telegraphed his blessing. ‘I 
think he is going to succeed too,’ she said; ‘ what do 
you imagine he is going to do now?’ Richard had no 
idea. ‘Standing for Parliament as a Home Ruler some- 
where in Cork.’ They both threw themselves on the 
divan to drown their laughing. ‘I am glad it’s Cork, 
but why Cork?’ ‘Oh, he says that it is a patriotic thing 
for the gentry to thwart the National Party by joining 
Mr. Gillooly’s split. Mr. Gillooly says Pawill save Ireland, 
and Pa says Mr. Gillooly will save the Empire.’ ‘I 
suppose Mr. Gillooly will take up Canadian snow-ploughs 
or the Tariff?’ And they laughed as only the younger 
generation can laugh. 

‘I have just had a elt rows Mr. Henry,’ Edwina con- 
tinued casually, ‘Mr. Turner’s dead. Sunstroke or some- 
thing.’ Richard felt his head reel on its pivot. He 
clutched Mr. Henry’s script. It was written in beautiful 
characters, copperplate with a kind of permanent wave 
running through them. But the news was true. Mr. 
Henry thought Edwina would be sorry to hear that the 
American Consul at Athens had just telegraphed Mr. 
Turner’s death. Richard sat staring into a puddle of clay 
remembering the golden evenings of his first months in 
Paris when all the glow of life and knowledge of the 
Classics glided so easily from the dead man’s lips after 
tincture of coffee. 

All that quarried knowledge went for nothing now. 


Q 
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For all that sowing there could be no reaping, for the 
sower had died on the first day that he went harvesting. 
There would be no autumn to Shakespeare’s summer. 
Richard felt icy poignancy settle on his heart. Edwina 
went on with her work. He offered her sympathy, for 
he supposed she would feel it terribly. He remembered 
her awful grief when Clontibret died. But no. She 
went on with her work, explaining her feelings the while. 
God had done her out of the man she loved, and she was 
determined never to be hurt for a man’s love or death 
again. The world swarmed with men, like the waters 
with shark, goldfish, or salmon. She divided them into 
those who interested her and those who did not. But 
men were more identical than fish. They made love in 
the same obvious fashion. They were all cocksure, con- 
ceitedly certain that any woman they amused for ten 
minutes was gasping to bear nine months’ discomfort for 
them. Repulse and rudeness they insisted was disguised 
passion. Mr. Turner had been different. He talked 
divinely, and though she listened, he did not imagine she 
loved him. She was sorry she would never meet him 
again. That was all. Men could come and go. Only 
her Art remained. And Richard left her working. 

He wandered down the Luxembourg as though a 
cemetery avenue, and stood looking at the familiar 
windows in the Rue d’Assas. Part of his own life was 
there locked up behind the shutters, something that had 
gone utterly and for ever. What on earth had happened 
his friend? He fled to the Rue Vaugirard and found 
Monseigneur turning and thumbing his Breviary, a 
task which often seemed to approach perpetual motion. 
Richard poured forth inquiry as to the soul’s faring after 
death. What could possibly be known or expected to 
happen? Fortunately Monseigneur knew what was to 
be known on the subject. The doctrine of Purgatory | 
was as comfortable as reasonable. Protestantism became 
indiscreet at times, because it had to send everybody to 
Hell or Heaven direct. It appeared there was a condition 
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of the soul neither in the Presence nor Absence of God, 
where the just were purified, and those who died in good 
faith were accorded fires of cleansing. For all they had 
sinned or erred or failed of, there was a corresponding 
remorse or régret or pain. Monseigneur showed him the 
Office of the Dead in his Breviary. There was nothing so 
beautiful as the Dies Irae, and the shapely phrases sank 
like restful stepping-stones into the shallows of his mind. 
One applied with iron force to his dead friend, ‘ tantus 
labor non sit cassus!’ And at all hours and different places 
he found himself murmuring it. 

Richard began to think it was high time for him to 
become a Catholic, and Monseigneur thought so too. He 
studied catechism in French, bought a Rosary, and 
perused Bossuet, Massillon and Pascal. He found French 
divines either pompous or incomprehensible, and began 
Zola’s Rome. But Monseigneur stopped him and set 
him to read Huysmans and the delicious frenzies and 
grotesques of the supernaturalist school. Here he found 
symbolism run to seed, mystic terrorism, the story of a 
naive personality finding conversion between the Scylla 
of Satanism and the Charybdis of imbecile piety. And 
Rome, there was always Rome, whether studied histori- 
cally, or archaic or artistic. His strongest reason for 
becoming a Catholic he did not mention to the Mon- 
seigneur. Simply that it was the Irish religion. Inrishry 
had soaked into his soul’s recess. 

The Church of the Carmes, with its tiny dome stowed 
behind roofs and courtyard, offered perpetual retreat, 
like an old dismasted ship beached on the rocks. It was 
cool and dark in summer, and in winter warm and wind- 
less. All through November sheaves of candles burnt 
for the souls of the dead in Paris churches. Richard 
watched the wax running down the prickets, bubbling 
and dripping into fantastic shapes before it stiffened in 
the chill air. Often the wax took the shape of human 
limbs, long and languid, or twisting and melting in drops. 
Even faces seemed discernible in the pale agonising wax. 
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The thought came to Richard that he was watching 
a similitude of Purgatory, and he felt a fascinating 
curiosity, a faith-like assurance that this was so. The 
Monseigneur was always telling him to pray ‘ Domine, 
ut videam.’ Well, he saw something now. 

One afternoon they were walking in the garden of the 
Carmes. As they passed up the five steps into the house 
the Monseigneur halted and removed his purple-tufted 
biretta in prayer. He pointed to Latin lettering Hc 
CECIDERUNT. ‘ Here, my son, they fell, the Martyrs of 
God, who rather than take the revolutionary oath were 
killed where we stand. The condemning tribunal sat in 
that passage!’ The long dark corridors, the crepuscular 
light, the rounded alcoves preserved the very eighteenth 
century. They passed up stairs to a little room. The 
Monseigneur knelt and signed some long ribbony tracks 
of blood amberised behind glass on the walls. ‘The 
blood of the Martyrs, my dear son! where the swords of 
their murderers rested.’ After all the gushing rubbish 
he heard about the Revolution and the principles of 1783, 
Richard felt the power of tradition, of loyalty, and the 
ancient régime, for which this blood had poured. Of all 
the torrents shed only these dried drops survived. The 
mighty Revolution, which had threatened to capsize 
Ireland with a bye-gust, was with the hurricanes of last 
year. And the Faith of the Martyrs remained in power. 

Henceforth Richard read Moral Theology and Scholastic 
treatises in leisure moments. He felt himself pleasantly 
meshed in the silver cobweb of medizval speculation, 
poised between Freewill and Grace, between fate and 
effort. Of his free will he accepted Grace. After all, 
whatever efforts he made in life or religion, results were 
fated. He was destined to succeed or fail in advance. 
He would let himself drift into the Catholic current, and 
if it carried him, well and good. It was no argument that 
because God had placed him paddling in a quiet back- 
water, he must never swim, and how could he learn to 
swim if he never went into the water? Metaphor brought 
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him full tilt fontward. At the first convenient chance 
he would be baptized by the Monseigneur. To satisfy his 
conscience he decided to talk it over with Mr. Henry, 
whom he had not seen since the death of Mr. Turner. 

Mr. Henry' received him in his blue-chinaed apartment 
in the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne. He accepted Mr. 
Turner’s death with cryptic serenity. It was sad, but 
it was neither evil nor good. It was a transfer in values 
to another plane. The Catholic synthesis was as likely 
as any to be right. The polarisation of the Virgin had 
electrified the astounding Middle Ages. Purgatory was 
a working dynamo. It was subsidiary of Divine Unity. 
It was a solvent in otherwise supersensuous chaos. 

Richard was polite, even if he did not catch everything 
that Mr. Henry said. The little old man, Mandarin, 
Pontiff and dilettante, expounded his dynamic theory 
of history. There was something rather terrible in the 
acceleration of history. The Church had been quite 
. right to sit tight and let dynamos of prayer and contempla- 
tion revolve in her power-houses. Science had replaced 
the Civitas Dei, and science meant multiplicity of know- 
ledge instead of the old Catholic Unity. The mind of 
Aquinas had comprehended a unity, which science had 
since hopelessly lost in space. Bruno and Galileo had 
been treated as anarchists, not atheists. The compass 
and gunpowder had set Society revolving under a law of 
increasing speed. ‘I am as old as the locomotive,’ he 
said finally, ‘and look how fast we are going now! 
Sequence in thought, history and society has failed me ; 
I can now only look to sequence of force. I only ask to 
convert modern discoveries like the rays of Radium into 
the immediate modes of divine substance. Yes, the 
Catholic solution might avert the breakneck dissolution 
of history into halves. The Ave Maria repeated on the 
Rosary was like the ever-turning dynamo. Go to 
Lourdes! Go to Chartres !’ 

Mr. Henry sent Richard’s head turning like a dynamo 
itself, but he felt with Pascal that there must be reasons 
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that Reason herself knew not for following his bent. 
But the reason which he felt most strongly for becom- 
ing Catholic was inadequate, his hyperpossession with 
Ireland. Holy water would wipe away any doubt as 
to his Irishry. The first scribes and editors of the Tain 
had been monks. If he was to figure among the trans- 
lators it would be well to be in their tradition. In these 
days he wandered about Paris in the tracks of Irish exiles. 
Paris cemeteries were full of Irish graves, her archives 
were choked with Irish plots and documents. The Irish 
swarmed in French history. In old Colleges and behind 
crumbling walls priests, soldiers, and secret agents had 
conspired. Through eighteenth-century Paris passed the 
Wild Geese of the Irish Brigade. In Notre Dame knelt 
the victors of Fontenoy. From the Irish College priests 
passed to an fro between the two countries. It was an 
Irish abbé who remembered the right words to cry to 
Louis xvi. at his execution, and an Irish physician accom- 
panied Napoleon to St. Helena. Here Wolfe Tone met 
the First Consul. Here Humbert and Hoche received 
orders for their invasions of Ireland. And the gorgeous 
sunset behind the mighty Arc de Triomphe goldenised 
the ashes of the anonymous myriads of Irish dead. 
Richard went again to Irish gatherings on the Boulevard 
Montparnasse. The Invincible came no more, but an old 
figure like Time sometimes talked of literature and first 
editions like a Prince discussing his Elzevirs. No one 
would have suspected that his weary stoop came from 
English gaols and not from supporting the rule of a 
kingdom. He murmured all the old Fenian chat, about 
the escape of Stephens, and the Triangle murder in 
Chicago, and O’Donovan Rossa being wounded by an 
English lady who disapproved of assassination. Some- 
times he talked about the futility of secret conspiracy, 
and advised the youth of another generation to die in 
the open instead of rotting in prison. And the Count was 
always there. Richard had never caught his name, for 
introductions were infrequent in circles where no man 
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trusted his own familiar friend. His face was sallower, 
and his body growing bulbous. He was going to seed in 
his thirties or was fruiting very unhealthy twenties. 
But no tobacco smoke ever made his weasel eyes blink. 
All he ever said was, ‘ That is possible, that is possible.’ 

After the meetings the procedure was always the same— 
an adjournment down the Rue de Rennes to the Café 
Bonaparte, not for purposes of refreshment, but to vener- 
ate Vilette’s gorgeous picture-sign of Bonaparte trampling 
the flags of Europe, including the English! To con- 
template the meteor flag mangled under the hoofs of 
his charger filled Fenian hearts with holy satisfaction. 
“Maybe she was an Irish mare?’ ‘That is possible,’ 
murmured the Count. 

Richard fixed a day with Monseigneur to plunge gently 
into the universal river, and the buoyant expectancy made 
the hours short. . . . It was the night before, and he had 
received some last instructions from his Jesuit friends. 
He was always careful to salute them in the street, since 
he learnt that they alone were saluted by the Fenians, 
not because they were also a secret society, but because 
they had found a way to absolve the poor Fenians when 
under bell, book and candle in the ’sixties. 

Richard could not sleep, and passed the night turning 
from Pascal to the Imitation at random. He almost 
knew them by heart. The exquisite humility of the one 
consorted well with the exquisite intellectuality of the 
other. Each supplied what the other lacked. It was 
astonishing that the cloak of Rome covered both... . 
Yet both reached the same point—annihilation divine ! 

Waiting through a night to change one’s religion at 
peep of day combines something of the element of waiting 
for an operation and something of a girl’s expectation to 
be Queen of the May. In spite of the cold of a silver-gilt 
sunrise, Paris never looked to Richard so crisp and clean, 
when he looked out of his attic window into the first glow 
of Orient. He sprang sunwise out of bed desirous as a 
giant to run his course. He had been careful not to tell 
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Monsieur Counort of his intention, lest he might be blamed 
for his pupil’s aberration. But as he stepped down the 
stairs with a tell-tale Rosary round his neck he found 
Monsieur Counort waiting for him, and for some reason 
anxious to know if he had had bad news? A telegram 
had been delivered in the night. Richard caught sight of 
the untorn blue envelope and opened .. . 


© Kenvey, R.S.O. 
‘English papers announce Edwina’s engagement to 
Count Mackenson. Find out carefully and come home. 
* FATHER.’ 


Hitherto Richard had succeeded in keeping his father 
and his father’s house out of mind, and suffused by the 
religious desire and interest of the moment, felt neither 
qualm nor quaver. But the telegram broke like a light- 
ning flash across his morning-freshened mind, and through 
the rising atmosphere of twilight and incense he could see 
Kelvey Hall and the four-pronged little Church jutting 
out of the lime trees, and a fit of hesitancy began to prey 
on his mind. With a weak laugh he assured Monsieur 
_ Counort that it was only a wedding in the family, and he 

was going for a stroll in the Luxembourg. . . . The gilded 
grey of a fine autumn morning threw the leafless branches 
into filagree. Artists and professors were hurrying across 
on artistic mission or professorial bent. He would have 
time to reach Edwina’s studio before his appointment 
with the Monseigneur at eight. He began to run. He 
was half-way down the gardens when he heard the hour 
strike. No! there would not be time, and heturned. It 
would never do to keep the Monseigneur waiting. But 
he must find out immediately who this Mackenson was. 
He would catch Edwina before she went out for her 
morning at the class. No! she wouldn’t be going out 
to-day. She must have other things to think of. . . . Bon 
Marché and trousseau . . . that would send her out all’ 
the earlier. . . . But the Mass could not wait, and he 
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could not miss his Baptism. It was like shirking a 
rendezvous with the Holy Ghost. He simply must ; and 
he turned on his tracks and began running quite quickly 
towards the Rue Vaugirard, only to lose himself in a maze 
of contradictory impulses. He would wait till midday 
before becoming a Catholic! He would tell Edwina! 
He would telegraph for his father’s leave! Edwina’s 
marriage was enough home trouble for the day! He 
must not add to it, and he swerved violently back and 
started running in a circle for the Boulevard Montparnasse, 
as a rabbit runs when a pickle of shot cuts the steering 
gear in its brain. He had lost all control of decision, and 
was only trying to reach the studio or the Church before 
his mind changed again. He turned twice again and 
collided with a newspaper kiosk before he reached the 
studio. He dashed past the concierge! It was locked, 
closed, empty! But the concierge had an unposted letter 
waiting for him :— 


‘My paruine Dicxy,—I shall be gone by the time you 
read this, as I have just announced in the English papers 
my engagement to Count Mackenson. Of course I shall 
make him drop the Count, but he talks the tongue of Marx 
and makes a divine model as a young Bacchus. I am 
tired of living alone in Paris, and the poor boy has stood 
over a stove three days for me, and as he feels he is 
badly compromised I am going to make an honest man 
of him. He says he has met you somewhere and knows 
allabout you. He admires your Irish ideas tremendously. 
I don’t care a damn for the antiques, but for their sake 
Igohome. I trust you to play up. EDWINA.’ 


Under stress of this double emotion Richard felt precipi- 
tated towards Mr. Henry, who displayed some amuse- 
ment at Edwina’s step, but no knowledge at all of the 
groom. ‘There are too many Counts. He would be 
easier to locate without a title.’ He seemed more surprised 
that Richard had not become a Catholic, and suggested 
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in that case that he should consult a soothsayer, for there 
were times when the human mind was the better for a 
message from another plane; it did not make any differ- 
ence whether it was true or not. He always advised 
ladies to see a necromancer, and gentlemen a sorceress. 
In the Middle Ages ladies took their worries to their 
astrologer instead of the doctor. He gave Richard a 
card to a Madame Brillot.... 

An hour later Richard was received by a plump, easy- 
mannered old Frenchwoman in a red dressing-gown, 
with harrowed eyes. She glanced at the card and set 
him in front of a large crystal. She felt that Monsieur 
was clairvoyant enough to see as much as she did, and 
proceeded to doze into a trance. Richard stared into 
the crystal. It was full of little black specks. He was 
looking out of a window into a sun-gashed land. His 
eyes were glazed. He could see Mr. Turner walking and 
walking and the sun beating his poor head. . . . Madame 
was speaking: ‘I see a great friend of yours. He is 
travelling in a foreign land. He has been everything in 
your life. Now he is nothing. He leaves you like a 
shadow.’ . . . Again black specks dancing. ‘I seeanew 
influence in your life. You will not love him as you loved 
the other, but he will be stronger and lead you to take 
action. I cannot see his face, but he is walking in a 
church, a low-roofed church, oh so triste! and on his arm 
is a young lady. . . . I am afraid Monsieur is not lucky.’ 
Richard’s head swam, but he saw in a twinkling two 
backs going down the aisle at Kelvey. One was Edwina’s, 
but the other? ‘I see a vieux boiteux, an old soldier 
following. He has one leg.’ Good God! she had even 
spotted the sexton! And Richard felt queerer going 
home than ever before. Life did not taste right... . 

The next morning he left Paris wearing his only 
offering to civilisation. It was a portmanteau-overcoat, 
in whose slit linings shirts and books and toilet could be 
stuffed. It saved luggage and made a sleeping bag. 


CHAPTER XIX 
DUBLIN 


TuoucuH Richard had missed the Roman tide, he was 
splashed and soaked with the theory of Catholicism, and as 
he approached the Irish shore, briefly decided to attend 
Mass. Between disappointing the Monseigneur and pain- 
ing Sir Edward, his decision as usual stood still. Curiously 
alike the French Monseigneur and the Irish Baronet 
at heart! Old-fashioned and meekly conservative, in 
continual expectation of attack from the Radicalism of 
the day, and reading a mystic persecution of themselves 
out of Holy Writ. The Monseigneur would make an 
Irish Tory Dean and Sir Edward such a gentle, devout, 
old French Catholic. How absurd the gulf between them ! 

Back in Dublin, Richard attended the Oireacthas and 
met Mr. Colson and Mr. Gatson at the Irish story-telling 
competitions. His father telegraphed that he was ex- 
pected to tea at the Castle, and as the new Lord Lieutenant 
was a Home Ruler and severely boycotted by the Loyal- 
ists, who were always more loyal than the King’s repre- 
sentative, Richard felt he could go. And then the famous 
Sir Hamlet Barnewell must have had word that an Irish 
landed scion had become vaguely interested in his country, 
for he sent an invitation to dine at Catrock, in the Dublin 
suburbs. Mr. Gatson, whom he met at the musical Fetis 
Ceoil, was also going. To Catrock then together ! 

Mr. Gatson was still sighing for Mr. Pelham, whose 
absence spelt real bereavement to those who loved him. 
‘Oh, the bloody hounds, the bloody hounds that fawned 
upon him and fed out of his hands, how they fell on him 
when he slipped from his footing! I will only say that 
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the enmity of Belfast was brutal, but over Dublin Castle 
rises the stench of treachery.’ 

Richard, still wondering at the needlessness of Mr. 
Pelham’s exit from Irish scene, asked what possible reason 
there could have been for resignation. ‘Noneatall. He 
was sacrificed to save his party leaders. He will never 
come again. That’s certain. But his party will not 
come again either ; they ’re doomed as sure as Doomsday. 
They have lost their prophet, and others will settle the 
Irish problem and all sides will pay double and treble. 
Watch my words. The gods do not send two Pelhams in 
a generation. And the gods are not mocked even by that 
mockery of existence called the politician.’ Richard 
asked what Mr. Pelham had done since his disappearance. 
Richard imagined Mr. Pelham patching his heart with 
epigrams or bathing its sores with ballads. Surely Villon 
and Ronsard would not refuse their aid to so fair a gentle- 
man distressed ? Mr. Gatson had been with him in his 
beautiful English home, a retreat beyond storms and 
stress—among ambrosial clouds. 

‘True, a thousand interests are still open to him. 
Politics were not the bread of his soul or the breath of his 
life. Because he had made politics so romantic, so dis- 
interested, so inspiring, he felt bitterly when they snapped 
under him. But he has a thousand occupations, with one 
eye on Greek papyri and another on the Pope’s Latin 
Bible, and there is English Opera and Celtic Saga and 
a Shakespeare Theatre and an honest newspaper or a new 
hunter or an old poet or the Sarum liturgy. He cannot 
lengthen his days, but he can make them exceeding broad. 
Narrowness he does not understand. How could Ireland 
understand him ? ’ 

The train was approaching Catrock, and Richard felt 
exhilarated. Sir Hamlet had high repute for selfless 
service of Ireland on the lines of Mr. Pelham. Standing 
aside from official parties, who both detested him for his 
conciliatory influence on the other, he set himself to raise 
the economic power of Ireland. Refusing to utter the 
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“Open Sesame’ of Home Rule, he had done more than 
any living to multiply the industrial life which had 
made Home Rule a goal of peace instead of a battle-cry. 
Surrounded by those who admired Ireland or himself, 
he invented the Co-operation without which civilisation 
as well as Ireland was doomed. His agricultural schemes 
were already the envy of foreign nations. At one moment 
he seemed on the way to save every country except his 
own. He had caused a farming revolution, and had he 
spilt a hundredth as much blood as milk, he might have 
become a leader and a legend. He had suffered rebuffs 
which left him the saddest optimist that ever raised crops 
or hearts in Ireland. He had written a book which, like 
every serious book or pamphlet about Ireland, had roused 
frenzy in the most sensitive and censorious of peoples. He 
had chidden Catholics for building Italian cathedrals, and 
they had cursed him soundly for building a Danish 
mansion. This house immediately caught Richard’s 
attention on the way from the station. 

It was one of the famous hostelries, a revival of the 
Gaelic Brudeen, where visitors were entertained and the 
honour of Ireland promoted from the mouth of the morning 
into the heel of evening. 

The house that Sir Hamlet built was one of the milder 
wonders of Ireland. It was constructed to catch the sun 
at every hour and angle. It was just the house for a 
sunny clime, but under the wet wind of the Wicklow 
Mountains or Dublin Bay it collected as much sunshine 
as the proverbial cucumber. But it caught travellers, 
economists, poets, reformers, realists, all the pathetic or 
preposterous who dream for Ireland. It made an angular 
semicircle, and looked what might be expected to arise 
from a flirtation between a low little bungalow and a 
chimneyed creamery. It was neat and windowy. The 
long slate slant was broken by a top line of glass, while 
ten stacks cut the sky like Druid stones around the high- 
perched revolving hut in which the seer-like Sir Hamlet 
waged nightly battle against insomnia and the stupidity 
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of his fellow-countrymen. Under the unchanging stars 
he ruminated the problems of Ireland, listening to the 
suggestive winds, and watching the ironic blink of the 
Baily lighthouse over the Irish Sea. 

Sir Hamlet, a quiet, kindly, short-bearded man, with a 
travelled eye, met Richard with open hands. Since 
Parnell the beard has been the sign of the lonely outlaw 
or reformer in Ireland. He was dictating a letter to 
the Times, as well as composing points for a new egg and 
butter development on Achill Island. About ten visitors 
were conversing with him at the same time, but Sir Hamlet 
was only moved with unbewildered pity or generous 
amusement by their comments or counter-comments or 
schemes. Sometimes, if a point pleased him, he adopted 
it post-haste into the letter he was writing to the Times, 
or referred it to Professor Findlater, a Jesuit admirer of 
his works. Sir Hamlet was the first public man Richard 
had met in Ireland who did not immediately say some- 
thing terrible about a fellow Irishman. His motto was 
‘Nil hibernicum alienum a me.’ The economical and 
literary élite of Dublin met on neutral ground at Catrock. 
. . » Richard woke to his privileged occasion. 

Sir Hamlet dictated a last word of mingled appeal and 
threat to the British Government to take a kinder and 
more sensible view of acclimatising whale fishing in Lough 
Neagh, and turned to his guests. The sweet singer of 
Sligo, Mr. Pollux, was dreaming his way into the room. 
The famous Lady Kiltartan followed like a hen on his 
tracks. She appeared like a Red Indian chief with a 
tendency to dress like Mary Stuart before execution. The 
lapels of her black day dress were pinned back with 
diamond clusters, while a handful of uncleaned brilliants 
lit the hair of her bun. A gorgeous emerald enamelled 
her finger. Playwright, Biblewoman, and Rabelaisian, 
she resembled a dashing Queen Victoria in her external 
dignity and a Lady Morgan rediviva within. She thrived 
on the fame and ill-fame of the Celtic literary movement. 
Her nephew, Sir Apollo Lynes, the great Irish art critic, 
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accompanied her. A gaping herd of English visitors were 
receiving cryptic Irish information. ‘ We are building a 
bridge over the Liffey, which is also an art gallery,’ said 
Lady Kiltartan. ‘ Rembrandts for Galway, Murillos for 
Cork,’ Sir Apdllo was understood to murmur. He had an 
uncanny second sight for pictures. They were both 
intense and indefatigable in the service of Ireland. He 
had given Ireland her slight sense for pictures. Richard 
felt it was good to be there. Mr. Pollux had gradually 
taken possession of the field which Lady Kiltartan had 
cleared for him, and began discussing talismanic magic 
with considerable charm. She had saved him from 
Demonology by Irish folklore. He deplored people 
living in such haunted counties as Sligo without a know- 
ledge of symbolic antidotes. ‘ The Druid runes,’ he began, 
with a softly swaying motion, ‘have been recently re- 
covered in the Aran Islands, and I will draw symbols on 
your doors to avert any consequences that may arise 
from their repetition here.’ And with invisible chalk he 
made Sir Hamlet’s doors spirit-proof. ‘One rune there 
is will stop the blood of a running wound, another will 
evoke the music of a bird and carry the hearer through a 
hundred years of time, which gives historic credence to 
the story of the monk, who was inadvertent enough to 
overhear it and returned to find his monastery had become 
a picturesque ruin. Imagine Sir Hamlet’s feelings on 
being whisked forward through time and finding his 
creameries in ruin.’ ‘God forbid !’ said three secretaries. 

‘They will be safe under the English flag,’ remarked 
Mr. Georgius Leese, who entered at this moment, and who 
had been recently thrown by violent Irish criticism upon 
his old British sympathies. Tis last book contained some 
amusing pen photogravures of most of the people in the 
room. When he saw Mr. Pollux he turned to flight, but 
the ironic complacence of his host stood between him and 
escape. He had not been prepared for this rencontre, but 
he allowed himself to be led into the dining-room, that 
masterpiece of modern Irish art painted by the famous 
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poet-painter, whom Sir Hamlet had discovered and taken 
from among the fields to edit his important paper, the 
Irish Spray, which was unique in the Irish Press in waging 
war against insects rather than any section of the human 
race. . The guests were gazing at the frieze of mystic 
pictorial which illuminated the room. Fairies like folk 
and folk like fairies, the subjects were indistinguishable. 
Richard’s eye caught a glimpse of girls climbing rocks, 
one in scarlet against the rare Irish blue, and an Irish faun 
playing the Irish pipes under an Irish moon, Irish boys 
bathing and Irish women mooning in the magic lights and 
quarter-lights and tones and half-tones, all the bluish greys 
and pink purples and silver greens of haunted, holy 
Ireland. It made a wonderful setting to Mr. Pollux’s 
conversation, and led Mr. Leese to announce some artistic 
dogma. He was pleased to be reminded of Whistler’s 
nocturnes. ‘ Whistler’s pictures came to us when our 
eyes had been bespattered by painters like Millais, born to 
decorate the servants’ hall at Balmoral.’ Richard thought 
of his father’s admiration for Millais. ‘Mr. Landseer is 
much admired in Dublin,’ suggested one of those half- 
idiots who often open up conversation. ‘Is he?’ shouted 
Mr. Leese, ‘ Landseer’s nearest connection with the Chelsea 
school was through the dogs’ home at Battersea, but 
Whistler learnt from Velasquez the epicureanism of the 
palette. The glutton is omnivoracious. The epicurean 
and the artist select.’ Sir Apollo Lynes leaned over 
and said: ‘I hope you will approve my selection for the 
Dublin Art Gallery. Titian and Corot for Dublin.’ 
‘And Millais and Landseer for Belfast,’ Mr. Leese was 
saying, when he caught sight of Lady Kiltartan, who 
made a caricature pastiche in his last book. Once again 
he tried to slip, but once again Sir Hamlet was in the 
doorway, introducing an American judge to a Scandinavian 
crop-snatcher. Mr. Leese tried for a moment to pass 
through a closed window, but fell into his chair like a 
dropsical owl caught against the panes. There was no 
escape, and he braced himself to meet Lady Kiltartan’s 
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magnanimous mirth as well as Mr. Pollux’s rhapsodical 
chaff. To command the conversation against such a 
table was worthy of his steel pen, and he thundered boldly : 
‘Sargent is a mudwasher!’ This was a challenge to Sir 
Apollo, who murmured that people in that case were pre- 
pared to pay largely to have the walls of their houses mud- 
washed. The guests swung over under Mr. Leese’s rapid 
fire, but were gently recalled on the golden string of Mr. 
Pollux’s fancy or pricked by the silver hook of his wit. 
Two courses were served before Mr. Leese again boomed : 
‘Sargent paints out of a bucket ! and his bucket has gone 
once too often to the well. He is now only fit to paint 
British aldermen or Irish Catholic Bishops! The cold 
materialism of his paint would fit the souls of either.’ 
Sir Hamlet interposed in spite of Father Findlater’s smiles. 
Co-operation had many warm friends in the Irish Hier- 
archy. ‘So much the worse for Co-operation !’ said Mr. 
Leese. And the company swayed round to Mr. Pollux, 
who loosed on the dining-table an invisible host of elves 
and fairies that Mr. Leese’s thick chat failed to smother. 
Visitors had come to Ireland to hear about fairies, not 
about modern painters. ‘ Every man has a crowd in his 
own soul. The unseen people are with us,’ continued 
Mr. Pollux, pleasantly satisfied that Mr. Leese was being 
left to himself in spite of a desperate attempt to wrench 
back attention. ‘ Ireland’s painter has not been born,’ 
Mr. Leese was spluttering, ‘ but in Paris some Irish boy 
will fall in love with Beauty, and the galleries of Europe 
will be filled with his dreams. Over the altars of a new 
Renaissance he will paint his light-o’-love, and the Royal 
Academy will know him not. Too late they will bow to 
him, but he will have returned to Ireland.’ * And begun 
to paint Roman Catholic Bishops,’ suggested Mr. Pollux 
saucily. Mr. Leese turned aside like a sheep worried by 
a mosquito. But his rival gave him no peace, buzzing 
from a hundred points. He suggested variants and 
emendations in the character sketches Mr. Leese had 
drawn of himself, of Lady Kiltartan, and, above all, of the 
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analytic but fanciful dissection he had written of their host. 
The victims of Mr. Leese’s pen seemed to enjoy this 
victimisation of their victimiser, until Mr. Leese dropped 
his head into his hands, abandoning the fence and play 
in which Mr. Pollux was engaging him. ‘ You are too 
loquacious, too loquacious,’ he gurgled like a breathless 
whale trying to stave off the killer-whale with flaps from 
his’tailyic ies 

It was late before Richard returned to Dublin with 
Mr. Gatson, from whom he learnt something about 
Catholic Dublin, the Friars in the slums, the network of 
religious orders, from the ‘ Passionate’ Fathers to the 
ever-resourceful Jesuits. He was promised lunch with 
the Jesuits, and fell asleep in happy expectation. . . . In 
the gaunt, massive, eighteenth-century house in Stephen’s 
Green, once the home of Beaus and Bucks, but since 
converted into a Jesuit hive, Richard found himself next 
day reviving memories of the abortive Catholic University 
which had been laid in this shell. He could imagine the 
tired face of Newman, sick for Oxford, behind the heavy 
glass panes, like some fresh-water fish imprisoned in a salt 
and stagnant lagoon pining for the ripple and the pool. 
It was a house of serious haggard men in black gowns. 
The bright spot was Professor Findlater, whom Irish 
economics, the dismal science in Hibernian form, made 
cherubically cheerful. He had raised Co-operation to 
the level of a theological virtue. ‘ He wants to canonise 
Sir Hamlet,’ whispered Mr. Gatson, ‘ at least when he has 
converted him first.’ They sat down to plain food and 
plain talking. They seemed simple, quiet sort of people 
for a secret society. Richard was introduced to Dr. 
Maloney, their superior, full of academical ambition and 
an Irish University, which he had believed Mr. Pelham 
was destined to achieve. His voice grew blurred men- 
tioning Mr. Pelham. ‘ We don’t treat our friends well. 
Somebody will go and burn out Sir Hamlet for all the 
good he has done in Ireland.’ ‘ Never,’ said Professor 
Findlater ; ‘ his house will be as safe as the Four Courts. 
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Richard found himself next to Professor Brownson, an 
Oxford convert sacrificed to the Irish mission. ‘I do 
nothing but Greek, edit Greek, correct Greek, lecture 
Greek, think Greek. Except for saying Mass my life 
might be that of a Pagan,’ was his auto-summary. 
Opposite him Father Dale with lines across his fresh 
brow looked almost transparent. His set mouth left no 
loophole either for egress of opinions or entry of delicacies. 
He pushed aside his butter and ate bread dry with watery 
lips. His was the only unweary face, and his eyes fixed on 
Richard with the unblinking energy of electric lamps. 
Somehow Richard felt he was on his chessboard. 

After lunch the Jesuits stayed from their avocations to 
entertain the visitors. Mr. Gatson mentioned Richard’s 
interest in Irish, and an old Jesuit was promptly produced 
who was writing a work on Irish place-names. Theyseemed 
to have a specialist for everything. Finally, Professor 
Findlater urged him to let the Agricultural Movement 
make an Irishman of him. The time had come for 
Protestant landlords to make the countryside blossom 
like a rose. So attractively and competently did they 
touch on every subject except religion, that Richard 
would fain have heard them on that. But it was time 
to move to tea at the Castle. Worn gowns and worn faces 
disappeared down the worn corridors. A bell rang, and 
stony peace settled on the house. To such strange uses 
can a Beau’s town house be put. . . . Richard was per- 
meating slums which were it not for the religious veneer 
would have been hell indeed. . . . Ghastly tenements 
boarded off in eighteenth-century mansions, banisters cut 
away for firewood . . . wretched children laden with 
thrush and rickets . . . filthy rags and louse-haunted 
hair, all that human reek and horror which cries to 
Heaven for brimstone and fire—fire for the Dublin rook- 
eries, and brimstone upon the heads of the owners and 
landlords. One sight froze on Richard’s memory, and 
caused Mr. Gatson to close his eyes with faintness. A 
bright-eyed midget slightly on the coffin side of starvation 
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was craning its pipe-stem neck through a broken hole in a 
window pane. The sash had only to be moved to make © 
decapitation certain! The Dublin slums were full of 
similar sights. . . . But even the wretchedest beds were 
watched by the Irish Holy Family, Mary and Joseph and 
Robert Emmet. 

Richard was left by Mr. Gatson at the Castle entrance, 
for Mr. Gatson would not enter the deflowered precincts. 
Tea at the Castle was a duty rather than a refreshment. 
Richard found the Lady Lieutenant surrounded by papers 
tending to the development and improvement of Ireland 
and the Irish; reports, appeals, statistics, the huge 
floating material which litters and chokes the paths of 
the humane. Particularly was Her Excellency interested 
in a travelling anti-microbic caravan which was then 
touring Connaught under her auspices. She was reading 
her guests an account of scheme to provide goats’ milk for 
Irish babies since Sir Hamlet’s creameries had absorbed 
their due of cream. Richard sat down and listened while 
the Viceroy wriggled from chair to chair towards different 
visitors, looking for all the world like the Godfather of 
all the goats that dot the Irish landscape. Now every- 
thing Her Excellency advocated was wise, scientific, and 
desperately needed in Ireland, but until her schemes were 
officially suppressed and proclaimed by the Government, 
and her caravan riddled with British bullets, there was 
no chance of popular enthusiasm or success. 

Richard sat next to a pious Admiral, who believed that 
torpedoes could be directed by prayer, and that sea-power 
accompanied Scripture reading and Sabbath observance. 
The Victoria had been sunk as a result of the profanation 
of Sunday, and he would not be surprised if all these 
perversions to Rome had sad effects on light-craft in the 
next war. God was not mocked, and kept very accurate 
accounts. He pointed out that Wesley’s revival led to 
Nelson. Richard thought of Lady Hamilton and envied 
the total indifference of his neighbour, a deaf youth, at 
whom the Admiral continually shouted. 
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Catching his name, Scuttle, he suddenly realised that 
he was in the presence of the last of the practical jokers, 
the surviving paragraph of Lever. Mr. Scuttle had 
visited his own University disguised as a native chief, and 
had even distributed decorations on a British battle- 
ship. Somebody began telling how he had sauntered 
into Piccadilly with rope and picks and left the traffic 
disorganised for weeks. ‘I wonder what would have 
happened in Dublin?’ hazarded Richard. ‘ Most prob- 
ably it would have brought traffic where traffic had never 
been before,’ said a broguish voice from the background, 
Professor Rafferty’s in fact. Richard immediately felt 
at home, and a real laugh rather dissipated the moist 
blanket of the Admiral’s converse. The Admiral was 
under vow to harass the unconverted, and since Mr. 
Scuttle sat stolidly pJanning his next reduction of con- 
temporary life to the absurd, he turned his broadside on the 
Professor. ‘Do you,’ he asked, ‘in your present school 
of thought, hold free will?’ ‘F-r-ree will,’ thundered 
the Professor, ‘ has no place in the Irish scheme of life or 
thought. Whatever we believe in Ireland, and I believe 
there are casual differences of religious belief, we all 
believe that from the knees of Destiny proceeds an 
unconnected sequence of fatalities. In other words, 
things happen, and we, being but things, happen no less. 
I believe Mr. Scuttle must be the only person here 
to have seriously affected the turn of human event.’ 
The Admiral’s philosophy was very mixed, even if he 
could have expressed it. He believed in the indeflectible 
grace of the elect, including himself, but he required of all 
who would be saved that spasm of free will called con- 
version. As he put it, he could not be dragged from 
anchor, but he liked to call ‘ ship or soul ahoy !’ to those 
passing or perishing at sea. He hailed the Professor with 
a pinning inquiry whether he had ever been converted. 
The Professor flashed, ‘ Most certainly!’ as though his 
legitimacy had been questioned. The Admiral, taken 
aback, proceeded under solemn nod from the Vicereine, 
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‘ Then may I not beg and beseech you, dear Professor, to 
declare your conversion upon the housetops’; and he 
added rather unnecessarily, ‘ It would have such an effect 
on the sinners of Dublin.’ The Professor thought it un- 
necessary, for he shot back, ‘ To tell you the truth, it was 
such a narrow squeeze that I prefer to say nothing about 
it.’ The Admiral rode stiffly at anchor, and the Viceroy, 
asking the Vicereine’s permission, went for a stroll, followed 
and stalked by the unbiddable Mr. Scuttle. 

The Vicereine held those who remained to the dull grind- 
stone of Irish improvement and progress. In her way she 
had been drawn under the charm of ‘ Kathleen Ni Houli- 
han.’ Schemes, benevolent and harmless, multiplied, 
involving officials, courtiers, reformers and journalists. 
A colourless propaganda proceeded in the name of Health, 
Hygiene, and deities that have never appealed to the 
Irish soul, and within a stone-throw under the same roof 
was the monstrous Castle system, the perfect human 
mechanism for grinding out government to Ireland, cog 
answering cog and wheel whizzing into wheel, the huge 
system of spy upon spy, office upon office, bureaucracy 
within bureaucracy, and the whole trained with deadening 
aim on the stifling and sterilisation of Irish Nationalism. 
Her Excellency continued to read statistics and reports 
aloud, until Richard prayed that one of his Parisian 
friends would throw a bomb at this moment as a possible 
means of escape. 

As though in answer to mental prayer, a figure was 
suddenly projected past the window followed by two 
policemen blowing whistles and loosening their belts. 
Richard and the Professor dashed to the pane. Figures 
were agitating in the distance, and Mr. Scuttle was walk- 
ing through them gesticulating with a naked sword. 
Then a little gnome ran from behind and dismissed them. 
It was difficult to understand what was happening. As 
they approached, Mr. Scuttle held a watch at arm’s 
length and remarked, * The detectives took forty seconds 
to arrive and the police two minutes. I have demon- 
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strated that His Excellency’s life is open to perpetual 
danger. I could have assassinated him with ease. Ihave 
always suspected deficiency in the detective force. I ask 
no reward.’ 

The Viceroy quite saw the point of the argument, and 
was explaining what had happened to the Vicereine, but 
she continued reading reports and minuting accounts and 
deputising energies and improving the country. Only the 
capture of the Castle could have drawn her from her self- 
imposed tasks. . . . Richard strode across Dublin, killing 
the time by crossing each bridge in turn. He found the 
dignity and calm of the eighteenth century in the 
balustrades of O’Connell Bridge, and once more the 
O’Connell statue loomed through the twilight, the one 
beautiful monument in Dublin. In the distance the 
fatuous Nelson Pillar gave a tenuous illusion of Trafalgar 
Square, as well as a gawky specimen of Irish flattery. The 
next bridge, called after Isaac Butt, was apparently un- 
finished, for two stone-masoned ends were joined by an 
iron gangway and supported by a dark mass of masonry 
in mid-stream, beyond which stretched the atrocity of 
an elevated railway neatly dissecting the view of the 
river turning under the queenly Custom House. Richard 
turned angrily into a side street which brought him to the 
Abbey Theatre, the Valhalla of Lady Kiltartan and Mr. 
Pollux’s Irish school of drama. It was a duty to patronise 
the Abbey, and he paid for standing space in time to 
hear Mr. Pollux trying to pacify a restless audience 
between the acts of a new play, but his sarcastic pleading 
seemed lost in the fierce emotion called out by lines, which 
had ventured to suggest that the O’Flaherties had not 
used clean napkins in the thirteenth century. In vain 
Mr. Pollux recalled the Galway litany, which had called 
on God for deliverance from the ferocious O’F laherties, 
for the O’Flaherties present did not mind being called 
ferocious, but they resented any reflection on their 
hereditary manners. In vain Mr. Pollux reminded 
them of the satire written by a bard ridiculing the 
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sensitiveness to etiquette of the Irish King who made war 
because he was served with a hen’s egg instead of the 
goose’s due to his rank! His words were quelled in 
tumult, and the play, whether it re-established the 
dignity of the O’Flaherties or not, could not be finished 
that season. 

Otherwise Richard found the Dublin night singularly 
tranquil. No painted women walked the streets. Here 
and there a straggler lurched home. Once a woman’s 
piercing cry to the Blessed Virgin rang through the air. 
. . . But the toilers for Ireland never ceased their toil. 
Sir Hamlet wrote an appeal to the Irish Nobility. Mr. 
Gatson invented a Rosary made of Irish horn. In 
Stephen’s Green Professor Findlater was writing a 
memorandum to enable Sir Hamlet to undercut Danish 
butter. Dr. Maloney completed one more University 
scheme out of a chaos of blue books and schedules. 
Father Brownson corrected a hundred examination papers 
and solved the Homerian problem. In the chapel Father 
Dale, unbeknownst to the others, crept away to practise 
midnight adoration. As the night hours passed he 
stretched his thorn-pricked and nettle-stung body on the 
cold floor, denying himself even the comfort of oblivion. 
He prayed for all in the house and for all he had met 
during the day, for Richard and his family, that the grace 
of God might reach them in the short darkening tunnel 
that life afforded them between the two worlds. 

In the sentried Castle lights burned low and late while 
the Vicereine and her secretaries devised an incessant 
supply of milk between the stray goats of Connaught and 
the stray children of Dublin, while the muffled figure of 
Mr. Scuttle ascended the stairs and peered into the 
Admiral’s bedroom. Inthe candlelight he caught sight of 
a pair of naked upturned soles, worn and wimpled by 
quarter of a century’s tramping the quarter-deck. Draw- 
ing a syphon of soda water from the tail of his coat, 
Mr. Scuttle fired the ebullient liquid on the Admiral’s 
feet and quietly contemplated shock and fury until he 
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had appreciated the full value of the scene. He then 
entirely pacified his victim by offering to accompany 
him in double-harnessed prayer. For five minutes Mr. 
Scuttle and the Admiral prayed that Grace pure and 
undefiled by the intoxicants of Ritualism, Romanism 
and Atheism might abound like a soda-water fountain 
in their hearts. 

The clocks and bells of the City struck up midnight 
between them. Richard turned over and dreamed with 
sweet delight of Kelvey, where he would be on the 
morrow, the wind-laden trees, the familiar unchanged 
Hall, the long, sky-reflecting lake, and Sir Edward’s 
welcome home. 


CHAPTER XX 
A COUNTRY WEDDING 


KELVEY was the same, lake, trees, and Hall, perenially, 
and Richard sighed in the pleasant atmosphere, which 
seemed compounded out of the morning mist, out of the 
peat-smoke, and out of the glow of sunset. Here was 
childhood’s ghost. Home was indeflectibly the same. 
Unfortunately Richard felt different. 

Why had the Plain Chant taken such possession of his 
mental rhythm that he felt uncomfortable going to a 
Protestant Church? It was absurd to awake in the 
morning and slash the Sign of the Cross as easy as taking 
off his hat. Desire and curiosity tempted him to Mass. 
And the next day being Sunday he went. He read the 
Bible steadily the night before, because he knew he would 
be told that he had closed it for ever. He was ready for 
the pitch and toss of current controversy. ‘ You’re an 


idolater!’ ‘ You’re a Bibliolater!’ ‘ You are leaving 
the Church of your fathers !’—‘ To rejoin that of my 
ancestors!’ And if he were told he was going to Church 


with the cook and the dog-boy, he would reply proudly 
that it was the religion of the gentlemen of Europe. 

The Bible was his test. He had done what very few 
Protestants ever do. He had read it right through in 
seventeen days, and found it a mixture of Semitic Saga 
and Pandora’s Box. The Church was needed to discern 
nutriment from drug, stimulant from opiate, love-philtre 
from poison. It was like sipping a whole pharmacopeeia 
without the trained medical mind. Unlimited tasting of 
texts, and interpretation by a hundred million private 


consciences, led to chaos. It was better to lay down a 
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false interpretation and stick to it. Better a mistaken 
rule that was absolute and universal than a thousand 
different rules claiming rectitude. Anyhow, Richard, 
having taken the trouble to read the Old Testament, was 
alternately mystified, horrified, exalted, or disgusted, and 
scarcely knew which he disliked most—the ancient Jews, 
or the Jewish effigy of God. A really dreadful old gentle- 
man, parallel to Protestant caricatures of the Pope. . . . 
He felt on sound grounds in going to Mass. Christ had 
done His best to abolish the sectarianism of the Old 
Testament, and the Catholic Church had closed it with a 
merry bang! Much misery had been spared the human 
race while the Church reigned—the Sabbath, Calvinism, 
Hell fire undiluted with Purgatory. On the other hand, 
there was the Inquisition, Galileo, Guy Fawkes, the 
Armada, and Mr. MaclIreely. . . . The Chapel bell preceded 
the Church kettledrum by two hours on Sundays; two 
hours in dial time, but an eternity in the opinion of 
adherents. The Chapel was one of those gaunt, barn-like 
structures, built in Famine days, when the peasantry, 
despairing of bodily sustenance, concentrated on feeding 
their souls. Grey, naked rafters underlay the unceilinged 
slates, patched with blue, where the gale had nibbled the 
stark honest work of country masons and carpenters who 
put their strength as well as their poverty into their work, 
so that well it stood the time. For all ornament a stone 
cross with a lighting dove crowned one gable, while a green 
old bell clanged on a wire at the other end, unhoused, 
unbelfried, and unannealed, for behind its sonorous clang 
came the squeak of its mechanism, whether it was com- 
plaining of its exposed condition or, as the people said, 
merely cursing for grease. Big musical bells rivalise the 
Churches in Ireland. If a Protestant vestry buy a two- 
hundredweight bell, the Parish Priest buys a three- 
hundredweighter, and if the Catholics hoist a two-ton 
bell, the Protestants will make sacrifice to hoist one 
weighing two tons and two ounces. So be God glorified 
in bells ! 
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The religious truce was well kept in Kelvey. Half of 
Canon Hussey’s alms reached Catholics. After the bury- 
ing of the Bibles the aunts kept to jellies, being careful in 
Lent to give the mutton broth to the Protestant sick, 
and what Aunt Euphemia called the Papal Pap to the 
other side of the house. Religion lent division even in 
Christian names and garden flowers. It was as dangerous 
to cross the line as to run into Tom Tiddler’s ground. 
Mr. Phim, being a Christian without guile, on one occasion 
headed the list of subscriptions to the new Catholic 
Chapel with half-a-crown for luck. Next morning he 
found his gates painted a bright orange ! 

Only in sport or at fairs was neutral ground discoverable. 
Every third Friday there was a fair in Kelvey, and Father 
MacOssian would stand outside his gate watching the 
cattle of his Protestant neighbours pass, pricing every 
animal within five shillings of its worth for them. He 
knew every point: the creamy nose without spot, the 
fall of the shoulders, the meat on the kidney, the colour, 
the small head, the neat tail. On fair-days he served 
the whole community. On Sundays he retired to his 
sacred shell. 

Richard entered the Chapel, the first of his race to do 
so, and dipped finger in the green-coated stoup of holy 
water. A curtained corner pew enclosed some old men 
and young girls for choir. Between the thin unstained 
windows hung sun-drained Stations of the Cross. An 
enormous oil painting of the Crucifixion, mounted between 
wooden-marble pillars, hung over the semi-prostrate 
congregation. They crouched in the midst of seating 
that was designed (for penitential purposes, no doubt) to 
impede equally the processes of sitting or kneeling or 
standing. Richard moved to the front through a silence 
as of contemplated sacrilege and genuflected. A murmur 
he mistook for prayer swept the amazed congregation. 
Sure, he was mad... . The Parish Priest was vesting 
in the corner, the familiar burly figure of a thousand fairs. 
Richard watched him take hieratic guise like a chrysalis 
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changing to butterfly. The Priest shot him a half- 
startled, half-kindly look, as though to say, ‘ For God’s 
sake, sit quiet, for there’s no knowing what the people 
will think you, are here for.’ To touch a vested priest is 
death—at least so Inspector Martin found when he 
arrested a Donegal father at Mass. Richard remembered 
this, and sat still as death himself. And then, amid wax 
fruits and paper flowers in glass cases, and images of the 
Virgin and St. Joseph, as expressionless as though they 
had come from the local stuffer, the Priest began quickly 
whispering Mass. . . . Mass the adorable, the holy, the 
rhythmic, the wonder of liturgical Latin, the jewelled 


sediment of the faith, prayer, hope, love and dream of 


Europe, the last sign and symbol of Rome’s dominion 
over mankind, the Passion Play of the Evangel—Mass ! 

There was no music nor singing, and the people who sat 
stirless, stricken, satisfied, stood for the Gospel and knelt 
through the Creed. From time to time the Priest wheeled 
round as though to give them tidings with a Dominus 
vobiscum, and a piteous glance to Richard as though to 
say, ‘For the love of Heaven, sit still. What madness 
brought you here anyhow?’ The sanctuary bell froze 
the heaving murmur of the people, and the wail of the 
Priest consecrating the Host could be heard. It was 
uncanny, and Richard shivered while he worshipped. 
The cold blast of Penal Days seemed to fill the Chapel, 
while starved souls peered through the white glass. The 
dead and the living met at this moment wherein immortal 
time and mortal timidity stand locked. The bell rang, 
and folk not daring to look upward, the Host was 
elevated in dead silence—the silence of death, God’s 
death indeed. 

No one dared speak aloud save the village fool, who 
cried, ‘ A hundred thousand welcomes, Lord above,’ and 
a devout schoolmaster began leading the Rosary. 
Richard had hitherto only heard him concerning the 
points of a horse, and it was curious to hear him recite the 
Sorrowful Mysteries of the Virgin. The Ave Marias were 
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flicked off by the congregation as though entry into 
Heaven depended on speed, and in a remote corner the 
choir began humming a hymn to themselves, while a 
dusty instrument awoke under booted propulsion to the 
laudation of Him Who made all Harmony surely, but not 
Harmoniums. Then came the collection, an annual 
benefit for the sexton, and Richard, accustomed to give 
sixpence at home, thought half-a-crown a handsome 
donation to hand the Priest, who came round in an 
alb with a wooden saucepan. To Richard’s amazement 
each contribution was announced in stentorian tones to 
encourage or terrify the rest. ‘His Honour Master 
Richard, the sum of one pound !’ | 

And the litany of half-sovereigns and crowns and half- 
crowns was thundered, but no tenant or dependent of the 
estate was uncourteous or unfeudal enough to trump 
Richard’s fictitious pound! The Priest knew well enough 
that none would wish to shame Master Richard’s gener- 
osity, and rather than allow the collection become a fiasco, 
he had read the subconscious wish, which Richard was only 
too delighted to redeem in the sacristy‘afterwards. It was 
a little unexpected, that was all; but Richard had learnt 
to expect the unexpected. 

News of his exploit travelled back to Kelvey quicker 
than he. Canon Hussey heard it before he left the vestry. 
With Crimean horrors pictured on his face, the sexton 
had whispered, ‘Master Richard is at Mass. It’s 
murdered he will be!’ At which Mr. Phim fell into 
the surplice cupboard and had to be lifted out, by which 
time the sexton had counted the congregation ten times 
wrong. They all knew before the sermon. Aunt Sophia 
was told at the organ, and dropped in her tracks. Aunt 
Euphemia became voluble on Mr. Phim’s smelling bottle, 
and observed that whether there was a Mass or a Miss in it, 
there would certainly be a mess. No one dared tell Sir 
Edward. 

After service the Canon consulted with Murdoch, and 
Murdoch decided that the next Election was as good as 
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lost. The Canon thought it was a slight on his own 
preaching, but Murdoch considered the family disgrace, 
and felt the first blot that had ever soiled the escutcheon 
of Deluce since they brought the Bible into these parts 
of Ireland. — 

Sir Edward received the news with impassive benign- 
ancy compared to the feeling in the village, where the 
Orange drums might have been expected to begin beating 
of their own accord. Madness was an explanation shared 
by Protestant and Catholic alike. Protestants thought 
he must be after a seat in Parliament, and some Catholics 
suspected he was attempting to beguile the girls who were 
once taken by the landlord perforce. The time-honoured 
tradition that a Deluce could do no sin received a heavy 
blow, from which indeed it never recovered. It was not 
until evening that the Canon spoke quietly and firmly to 
Richard of his mistake, for he could not have known what 
he was doing in going to Mass, and bowing himself in the 
Temple of Rimmon. On the appeal to pathos Richard 
bowed acquiescence and regret. ‘ You know how the 
dear people about you feel. The family are still so much 
to them. You may be sure that they would rather you 
had committed adultery, which would leave you still a 
gentleman.’ It was socially that Richard had sinned, 
and it was on the social side that Aunt Kuphemia brought 
comfort to all the family that evening by murmuring, 
‘ Well, even if he becomes one, remember that the Duke 
of Norfolk is a Catholic!’ The premier dukedom 
covereth a multitude of conversions. 

But the wedding of Edwina diverted the winds of 
resentment from Richard’s sails, and his exploit was for- 
gotten in the more vital question whether Count Macken- 
son was a Roman Catholic or not. Was he a gentleman ? 
Had he a sou? were minor queries. At any rate he was 
not Irish. Family counsels were deeply divided, but the 
aunts sent a telegram to Edwina in London, whence she 
had announced immediate arrival with her suitor, ‘ Is he 
Roman Catholic ?’ and pretended not to be scandalised 
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when Edwina replied, ‘ Not in the least, a strong free- 
thinker !’ ; 

The unapproachable Uncle Mornington had been in- 
formed, and cabled the happy pair his blessing with a | 
hundred acres of unapproachable timber in Vancouver. 
But it was Sir Edward who paved the bridal way by 
talking smoothness and possibility. Edwina had written 
to him calmly that she had thought out her position. Of 
Life’s trinity, she was most devoted to Art. Religion she 
had abandoned for Politics. On the whole, she thought 
the County would prefer her to be a Communist than a 
Catholic, not understanding either in the least. She was 
tired of living on her lone in the Latin Quarter, and she 
had finally decided between a Russian symphonist, an 
Austrian Count, and an Apache poet. The poet was a 
delicious rogue who published decadent poetry on the 
proceeds of amateur robbery ; but she thought the Count 
the most satisfactory. And Sir Edward was inclined to 
think so too. At the bottom of her heart Edwina chose 
him because she knew that if she married the others she 
would be cut off from home, and Kelvey she envisaged 
among life’s ultimates. If all else failed, there was the 
lake, the woods ... the magic of childhood’s skin to 
play with. 

The boys went to the station to meet her and the 
unknown. The platform was crowded with family 
friends and dependents, keenly anxious to see what Miss 
Edwina had drawn in life’s hardest handicap. From 
every oil lamp hung a crumpled wreath of laurel. An 
enormous WeELcomME had been hung on a sheet over the 
main entrance to the Demesne. The local band had 
practised for three hours, and were resting from their 
exhaustion in the waiting-room. . . . A wild Irish cheer 
met the green goggle-eyed engine creeping out of the 
cutting, and there was a rush to see the blissful ones. 
Canon Hussey and the engine puffed in duet. Murdoch 
scanned the Count with an eye that could seldom be 
defeated in a financial reckoning. He could almost tell 
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what a tenant had in his pocket. But he was puzzled by 
Count Mackenson, a silent dapper young man assuming 
the manners of the aged, unless it was that he was an older 
man who knew how to look young. The Count looked 
mildly magnanimous, and everything he said or did 
seemed mysteriously contemptuous. With triumphant 
indifference Edwina alighted behind him and introduced 
him to the brothers. Edward shook his hand cheerfully, 
but Richard less so, for he felt sure he had met him before. 
He felt half-hypnotised as though with that curious 
sensation that sometimes creeps from _pre-existence 
through the cracks of the brain. Where in God’s name 
had they met? Why, it was the aristocratic lounger he 
had seen at the Irish circle in the Boulevard Montparnasse ! 

The bridegroom showed no trace of embarrassment 
until he saw Edwina throw herself into the arms of the 
red-bearded gamekeeper. ‘ Introduce me to your father,’ 
he said, and was laughingly hurried into the family Bus, 
whose blue-blistered sides were shiny in the light of 
improvised torches. The Count was paler than usual. 
Richard received a vivid impression as of a corpse sitting 
in a hearse. What strange luck, what future dole was 
Edwina bringing into her father’s house? But prog- 
nostication was cut short by the Brass Band bursting into 
welcome, each instrument being played in rivalry against 
another. At this point we must leave description with 
the Orange Standard, whose local reporter was prepared 
to outreport himself on occasions of honour to the House 
of Deluce, his mother having been bred, wed and dead in 
their service :— 


‘. . . The soon-to-be-happy pair were escorted to the 
ancestral Hall of the Deluce family, who have established 
themselves so long in popular estimation, by the em- 
ployees and dependents of the estate, while the local sons 
of Jubal made the night melodious with a choice selection 
of items which did the greatest credit to Mr. Mulligan— 
(a subscriber to the Standard). The floral decorations at 
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the station were much admired and did great credit 
to Mr. Swan—(another subscriber)—the talented head- 
gardener to Sir Edward Deluce. On arrival at the 
Demesne gates the fine steeds—(twenty-year-old crocks) 
—hitherto ably handled by Mr. Vere—(antediluvian 
coachman, but subscriber)—were removed from the 
traces—(as a matter of fact the traces burst)—and the 
fine old family coach—(already described)—was drawn 
by the jubilant admirers of Miss Edwina to the Hall, 
where she was welcomed by her ever-popular uncle, Sir 
Edward Deluce, Bart., and her aunts, Miss Sophia Deluce, 
who is so justly esteemed for her indefatigable work in 
Church matters, and Miss Euphemia Deluce, whose work 
among the deserving poor often brings a sigh of remem- 
brance in Australia or Prince Edward’s Island.’ . . . 


But the Standard was only practising steam for the real 
event, which was timed to take place the following week. 
During the few days that remained Richard approached 
the Count, and in the boathouse furtively reminded him 
of the Boulevard Montparnasse. The Count turned his 
bright eyes, his sallow face looking all the sallower. Yes, 
it was true, he remembered, and he had heard Richard 
well spoken of in those Fenian circles. Perhaps it was 
better for both to say little about it. No doubt Sir 
Edward would have been as surprised to see Richard as 
the Count sitting next to a retired Invincible? And the 
Count went on to make confidences and suggestions, and 
to worm himself so thoroughly into Richard’s opinion that 
Richard told him all that he had ever felt towards Ireland 
and the Catholic Church and such forbidden fruit. The 
Count was very interested, and inquired deeply into the 
politics of Sir Edward and the Ulster movement, which 
was rising against Home Rule even to the extent of 
munitions. He advised Richard not to change his 
religion. He could do much more for Ireland as a Protes- 
tant, and especially by entering politics. He strongly 
urged him to stand as a Nationalist at the coming elections. 
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He would drop word in certain circles in Dublin, and it 
might not be impossible to get him into Parliament. 
Richard consented in a glow of ambition. He might 
serve Ireland better by speech-making than by translating 
the Tain or entering a religious order. It was late in the 
evening, and they wandered round the lake together 
before returning to the Hall, the prospective bridegroom 
and the prospective candidate, if truth were known! 
Richard was already imaging a rather florid election 
address full of allusions from the Tain. Then an idea 
alcoholised his mind. It should be in the language of 
the Tain! . . . A month passed. 

The wedding swept all other considerations away. The 
County was much intrigued. Fond of noting each other’s 
mésalliances, they were really puzzled by the behaviour of 
Count Mackenson. His ruder silences were taken as signs 
of great rank, and his air of aloofness for wealth. Other- 
wise he would have shown more condescension to the 
Deluce family. Only Sir Edward did he deign to address. 
Canon Hussey puffed and panted at his side, and Murdoch 
followed wondering at his lack of local enthusiasm or even 
interest in the Demesne. Could it be that he was accus- 
tomed to greater? But he was a Protestant, which 
covered many sins, and a Count, which pardoned bad 
manners. In reply to his polite inobservance the aunts 
remained scrupulously sniffy. However, they were kept 
busy issuing invitations to the County, including the 
Nobility (two Union Peers), the Aristocracy (one Baronet, 
one Brewer and a Dowager-mother), the gentry (twenty 
odd), the Squirearchy (a round dozen), the half-sirs and 
half-gentry and the Clergy (Presbyterians but not Metho- 
dists included). No omissions were made except Miss 
Vernisher’s chaplain, who was only invited after an 
exchange of frantic telegrams. His genial and neigh- 
bourly Grace the Lord Primate consented to tie the knot. 
There are four Irish gentlemen who call themselves 
Primate of Ireland, but this was the one recognised by 
the Deluce family, whose religion was local. The Lord 
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Lieutenant would have received an invitation in spite of 
his rebellious and disloyal views, had it not been intimated 
that His Excellency never made any social move unless a 
subscription were paid in advance to Her Excellency’s 
Home for Incurable and Unmilkable Goats. 

The great day was played in by the plunging sexton 
with a dirge-like knell. For the first day in memory he 
failed to mention the Crimea. The wedding cake, of 
weighty dimension, arrived at the last moment from 
Belfast, and was appropriately trundled from the station 
on the hand-hearse just before the arrival of the County. 
Canon Hussey assumed his Doctor’s hood early in the 
day, but his emotion had made it a muffler and a chest- 
protector before final destiny drew it in the direction of 
girding the good Canon’s loins. The aunts stood sphinx- 
like and sentinel at the Church doors, casting forth the 
uninvited like lepers and severely awarding the precedence 
of the County. Miss Sophia whispered names as guests 
approached, and Miss KEuphemia summarised the social 
precision of each to the sexton. 

‘ Dr. Shillington!’ shouted one. ‘ Three coats-of-arms, 
two country places and his great-grandfather hung with a 
silk rope,’ murmured the other. * Give him Sir Edward’s 
seat in the gallery.’ 

‘Colonel Flood!’ ‘ Drinks like a fish,’ sighed Aunt 
EKuphemia ; ‘Sexton, place him by the font !’ 

* Lady Fitzclogher !’ murmured Aunt Sophia. ‘ Second 
cousin to Lord Lieutenant of next County and a tartar! 
—Fourth pew!’ ruminated Aunt Euphemia with a pene- 
trating whisper. Stump, stump! went the sexton, and 
Lady Fitzclogher was stalled. 

‘Lady Ballinamuck and the Honourable Miss Gobbe ! ’ 
‘Union Peerage, unmarriageable daughter and a lace 
industry !—Sixth pew!’ Stump, stump! 

‘Dear Lord Ballybunion!’ ‘ Lord-in-Waiting some 
time B.c., but such a trusted friend of the dear dear 
Queen !—Second pew!’ Stump, stump, stump ! 

‘Mr. and Mrs. and the Miss Fosbery Smith!’ ‘ Tenth 
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cousins of ours, small gentry in the South, no business to 
accept invitations. Put them in the gardener’s pew.... I 
know you love flowers, dear Mrs. Fosbery.’ Stump, stump! 
‘Miss Vernisher and Miss Vernisher’s chaplain!’ 
‘Nearest neighbour, God’s own bore, but she has given 
the best present !—Family pew!’ Stump, stump, stump ! 
Miss Vernisher could not proceed until her anxiety was 
allayed as to the groom. Was he a Roman? Being 
tartly assured of his religion, she could not forbear to 
inquire where he got the Mac in his name. Whereat Aunt 
EKuphemia became hysterical and started shouting the 
social claims of her guests. ‘The Honourable Mr. and 
Mrs. Vivian de Brock!’ ‘ Close neighbours, family feud, 
no matter. Second pew, God forgive them!’ And the 
sexton crushed them into Mrs. Hussey, who, clad in mock 
purple, resembled an excommunicated Abbot, watching 
every motion of her dissolving husband. He, good man, 
had finally left his hood on the reading desk, and with 
Miss Vernisher’s chaplain was rolling and unrolling the 
Primate in the vestry. The smiling Primate, looking like 
a delightful bambino in lawn, was led into the Church on 
the first bars of the ‘ Wedding March,’ which Aunt Sophia 
insisted on practising at every point during the service. 
In the second pew, behind the empty one awaiting 
Edwina and Sir Edward, sat Miss Vernisher in front of the 
wondering boys. Mrs. Vivian had beer thrust between 
them, and Edward’s eye flushed as he caught hers. She 
was so apologetic for being there, and she wore the red 
dress and brown fur which experience had assured her 
suited her to ravishment. Her boorish husband was ex- 
changing greeting with Miss Vernisher, who thoughtfully 
filled the waiting with apocalyptic riddles, to which there 
were no answers, without the Seaman’s Almanac or the 
Concordance. She inquired of her neighbours if a possible 
reason for Leap Year was the attempt to make up for the 
day once lost to the calendar by Joshua’s interference with 
the sun. Vivian de Brock neither knew nor cared. Both 
boys were sensing the pleasantness of cub chivalry towards 
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Mrs. Vivian, who graciously accepted the loan of two 
prayer-books at the same time. Edward took her in from 
head to foot, and found that her presence caused him sin- 
ful pleasure, before he forced his eye to fall on the safer 
subject of Solomon in all his glory of Munich glass, that 
cochineal red, bottle green, and laundry blue so dear to 
Catholic and Protestant in Ireland. 

The Church was packed, and more respectable tenants 
were being herded into the gallery, when a shrill Irish 
cheer, that sound of asphyxiated banshees which has 
thrilled many a football field and many a charge of the 
Irish Brigade, announced the passage of the bride through 
the churchyard, looking ‘the Dido of a girl in all her 
tracery and trashery,’ and wearing orange blossoms to the 
crowd’s delight. Canon Hussey immediately bowed to 
the sweet old Primate, and fondling his hood into a form 
of boxing-glove struck the unconscious desk several times, 
which act the watchful choir took as a signal to sing. 
Edwina walked very stately upon Sir Edward’s arm, 
casting ‘ wagtail’s eyes’ on her friends all down the aisle. 
All whispering broke into conversational buzz. Sir 
Edward was dressed as the last of the dandies, with a coral 
carnation on the lapel of his pearly grey coat and a 
laundered white hat in his hand. For some reason a 
brown-paper parcel peeped out of one pocket. Behind 
him swelled a rabble of Edwina’s local admirers, all the 
rag and bobtail possible betwixt pothouse and poachers, 
under-gardeners, the village idiot, and the odd man wear- 
ing an orange tie and a Belfast bowler. . . . There was 
a tendency to confusion. ‘Remove homme eacen- 
trique!’ screamed Aunt Euphemia, pointing, and the 
sexton thrust the odd man upon the stifled Fosbery 
Smiths. But it was the Canon who descended to meet 
the tide with raised hand and these solemn words, ‘ Get 
out of it now, all yous rascals and rapscallions and let 
the County see the beauty of the bride.’ And Jimmy 
and the sexton slowly fisted Edwina’s humbler followers 
out of the Church. ‘The poor should be confined to 
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barracks on these occasions,’ sighed Aunt Euphemia. 
Canon Hussey returned to the chancel, faced the bride 
and discovered the bridegroom, who had been standing 
unnoticed and unnoticing in the vestry, took a gigantic 
breath, let his hood drop into the similitude of bathing 
dress, swallowed much carbonated breath, and plunged 
into the Solemnisation of Matrimony... . 

Richard only watched the impassive Count. Edward 
stared into space, with the corner of his eye on Mrs. 
Vivian. He became aware of the scent she used. What 
would he not have given to be marrying her, and listening 
to all those cabalistic sentences with her fingers in his. . . . 
‘Which holy estate Christ adorned and beautified with 
His presence and first miracle.’ . . . His thought never 
moved imaginatively except under love, but it shot to the 
great picture on the stairs. How beautiful Mrs. Vivian 
would have been, painted by Carlo Dolchi at Christ’s feet ! 

. The dear old Primate was asking the questions, and 
both boys were astonished by the composure with which 
Edwina answered her willingness. All the silver intona- 
tion of Oxford was thrown into the coupling words 
‘Whom God hath joined together . . ... Would God He 
had never joined the Vivian de Brocks, and the aspiration 
took form in Edward’s mind with terrific impress. Some- 
thing in his life crashed and something like coupling gear 
snapped. It was a fierce emotion, but it left him decisive 
and free. Canon Hussey dropped into the background 
with a series of congratulatory hoots while the Primate 
spoke delicately to the newly joined. 

Richard never stopped dreaming on the panes. His 
eyes passed from Solomon to Isaiah and from Isaiah to 
Job, only to fall on the flabby white cameo of the Count. 
It was the same look of the Paris days, taking in all that 
was to be seen and revealing nothing in return. . . . His 
coming was the way thingshappened. Thatwasall. The 
world was so small. And his glance went back to the 
glazed patriarchs, against which moved shadows of ejected 
corner-boys, who were hugging the mullions for a glimpse 
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of the bride, while their hoarsely whispered opinions were 
caught and magnified by the echoes of the building. 
Richard’s fancy turned to the passing figures of the Paris 
pavement, like ghosts in the glass of the café in the 
Boulevard Montparnasse. And thence to the Phoenix 
Park survivor, and the Count. Of what blood was he, 
and why was he always sitting in the seat of the Fenians ? 
And why was he so anxious that Richard should stand 
for Parliament? What ghastly disgrace did he not 
portend to the Deluce family? His heart sank under 
the oppression of the unknown to come. It did not leave 
him peaceful, this wedding service, though the Primate 
had finished his courteous little advice to honeymooners 
and the choir was singing ‘The voice that once o’er 
Eden.’ Edward had not found peace either, for his head 
was bowed in his hands and his eyes furtively followed 
Mrs. Vivian’s hem to her moulded ankles and well-planted 
feet, and he humbly wished he had the ineffable duty of 
brushing her shoes. Then he wished more than the 
ineffable. . . . As fast as the good Primate wove together 
the strands of one marriage, the demon of love was un- 
winding the web of another, for Mrs. Vivian was not 
unresponsive to the electrical suggestion which Edward’s 
fierce love was casting into her unsatisfied heart, tearing 
a way into her senses of vision, of touch, and of hearing, 
wherever a loophole was left unguarded. And Mrs. Vivian 
dismantled her fortress of sentry and garrison. Had he 
known it, Edward had only to saunter past the lowered 
drawbridge and she was his ! 

Service over, the County was gathering for refresh- 
ments; lashings and lashings of port for the gentry and 
barrels and barrels of beer for the tenants. The Primate’s 
silver benediction had been given and Canon Hussey’s 
expectorative warblings had been hushed in the vestry. 
Edwina, all sunlight and Carrickmacross lace and smiles, 
was moving down the aisle on the arm of the mysterious 
one, his white emotionless face untouched by vice or pity, 
with only gleaming black eyes to signal that Death was 
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still persona ingrata within. A frenzied cheer arose from 
dependents outside the Church, led by Jimmy and the 
village fool, who had been under the impression that he 
was being preyented from attending his own wedding. 
They were quickly followed by the entire congregation, 
whose loud burst of conversation Aunt Sophia reverently 
countered with the ‘ Dead March in Saul.’ . . . 

‘At this moment’ (to allow the Orange Standard to 
continue the tale) ‘the scene became animated indeed, 
and the happy pair made their way round the sacred 
edifice to the vestry, where the registry was signed by 
good Sir Edward and the princely Lord Primate. The 
Bride was received by her humble friends with well- 
intentioned showers of rice. It was a pleasing scene to 
see the noble Baronet, surrounded by distinguished 
friends and his charitable sisters, leaving the vestry to 
dispense the fine old hospitality with which the name of 
Deluce is connected. The Church, we should add, was 
tastefully decorated with prize vegetables, wallflowers, 
arum-lilies, and festoons of greenery by a committee of 
young ladies, who were no less assiduous later in the day 
at the pouring of tea. In spite of the constant rain many 
beautiful toilettes were noticed during the day, particu- 
larly that of Lady Ballinamuck in peach-coloured bolero. 
Miss Vernisher was in yellow overskirt with decollety over- 
all and hat trimmed to match, the Hon. Miss Gobbe in a 
rainbow blouse with weasel-coloured fur trimmings and 
fancy straw hat, Lady FitzClogher . . ..—but we forbear 
to award the Apple of Paris. 

The vestry scene was not fully visioned by the loyal 
reporter. Sir Edward had postponed the choice of a 
present until the last moment, and the brown-paper parcel 
in his pocket contained the family emeralds, a superb 
green cross, which had lain in his stud-box ever since the 
day he removed it from the throat of his dead wife. The 
brown-paper parcel had not escaped the eyes of Aunt 
Euphemia, who had been excessively curious as to the 
form the Baronet’s present would take. A chink in the 
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brown paper and a stray beam of sun relieved her of her 
last doubts. She had not seen the jewel since her sister- 
in-law lay in state at the Hall, but she remembered it 
across the years, and her face set as hard and clear-cut as 
the emeralds themselves. She was pondering whether it 
was right that the cross, which neither she nor her sister 
had been allowed to wear should pass from the family for 
ever. Who was this rude foreigner ? She convinced her- 
self that he would pawn the emeralds before the honey- 
moon was over. She must save them by some means. 
She never let her eyes off the brown paper during the 
service. They followed Sir Edward like peripatetic glue 
into the vestry. She alone saw Sir Edward hand the 
parcel to the Count, with instructions to regard the jewel 
as a form of marriage settlement. All was fumbling and 
kissing and confusion. Word was passed for the happy 
pair to show themselves at the door to the photographer. 
The Count looked round for a safe depository to hold his 
parcel, and Aunt Euphemia conveniently opened her hand 
with, ‘ Oh, let me hold your spare collar or whatever it 
is. It mustn’t show in the photograph.’ Taken off his 
guard for once, he released the jewel. Her hand closed 
upon it as the jaws of a crocodile upon a nicely browned 
leg of mutton. It was afterwards noted that photo- 
graphic art had disclosed the only known representation 
of Aunt Euphemia smiling. 

During the medley of a meal that followed, the Count 
made several attempts to recover the emeralds. Finally 
he challenged Aunt Euphemia direct, as she refused to 
consider him visible or audible. No, she could not 
remember a brown-paper parcel. There had been such a 
crowd. He must have left it in his hat. . . . And he had 
to be introduced to the County at this moment. With 
unusual weariness he faced the incoherent conundrums of 
Miss Vernisher, the haughty pride of Lady Ballinamuck, 
and the romantic regret of Miss Gobbe, or surveyed the 
inevitable presents—the silver-bound Christian Year 
from the Aunts, Guillim’s Heraldry from Dr. Shillington, 
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the tea-caddy from the Rectory, the silver coffee-pot from 
the servants and employees. One new note was added to 
the gaiety of the County. The new and avaricious Lord 
Clontibret sent a pair of the late lord’s hunting boots, 
which had perhaps been worn three or four times. Every- 
body burst into laughter, for Aunt Euphemia displayed 
them on the table with a label ‘ Old shoes for good luck 
from His Lordship the Earl of Clontibret.’ 

Entertaining a vague hope that the emeralds would be 
placed in Edwina’s bag or deposited at the bank, the 
Count allowed himself to be pushed and poked round the 
gallery, questioned and quizzed until it was time to 
depart ...when the family Bus attached to one 
galloping horse was seen moving rapidly across the lawn, 
followed by the sexton and half the crowd. A faithful 
horseboy in the exuberance of the day had hitched the 
port horse starboard, and that faithful animal, startled 
by change of position for the first time in twenty years, 
had bolted, but was gently detached from the traces by 
admirers of the family in a flower-bed. The only damage 
done was the snapping of the sexton’s leg, who was 
promptly accommodated with a broom handle and splice 
by Mr. Macilroy. The Count was compelled to speak from 
the steps of the Bus before it was drawn by retainers to the 
station, and spoke encouragingly of agricultural prospects. 

‘ Never mind the praties, sir. Curse the Pope!’ came 
a voice, anxious that the new member of the family should 
have a chance to declare himself true blue. The Count 
shuffled out a reference to religious tolerance in England. 
‘ Och, to hell with England, they ’re all Puseyites ! ’ 

However, he saved himself by mentioning that the 
fame of the County was as world-wide as the Orange 
Order, and the whole crowd sheered off behind the Bus 
singing the old-fashioned ditty :— 

‘Slaughter, slaughter! Holy water! 
And the Protestant Boy shall carry the Drum.’ 

The Dublin train arrived, and the engine-driver, being 
an old friend of Edwina, offered to let her drive the engine 
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to the junction, so that with difficulty she was persuaded 
to accompany her lawful spouse. . . . However, bang! 
fizz bang! every fog signal and cracker owned by the 
G.N.R. had been placed on the line, and for a quarter of a 
mile explosions were added to the normal harmonies of 
Irish train travel. Nothing could be heard against the 
racket except the throbbing of the Big Drum, as hearty 
and honest as the drummer and the crowd, who were slowly 
drawing the Bus (looking very bilious after the wedding) 
back to the Hall. 

On the platform Sir Edward stood watching the last 
puff of the engine bellying like a land-mine out of the 
cutting in the fairy hill. He was waiting for the next train 
to take him to a political meeting summoned at Belfast. 

‘Look after things and get the place cleaned up while 
I am away,’ said Sir Edward to his first-born. The 
brothers walked home under the day’s reaction as though 
a heavy exchange of secrets threatened between them. 
Each was in an expansive mood, and neither found words. 
To relieve the suspense Richard began to joke about the 
new cemetery they were passing, which, in spite of their 
aunts’ endeavours, had remained empty. Next to being 
married, the old ladies had desired most in life to have 
the churchyard near the Hall closed in perpetuity, and 
had laboured thereto by sending annual reports to the 
Castle and the Synod, and keeping the sexton measuring 
and surveying to prove danger of infection and breaches 
of the Burial Ground Acts. ‘ Aunt Sophia has promised 
that the Bus shall attend every funeral with blinds down 
in the new cemetery,’ observed the unfeeling Edward. 
‘ As yet only the fool and the Scotch stationmaster have 
promised her their bones,’ said Richard, ‘and a free 
hearse thrown in!’ ‘Too bad, too bad,’ said Edward, 
but his heart was seething, for Mrs. Vivian had promised 
to wait for him in the boathouse. 

The Vivian de Brocks, Murdoch, and the Husseys were 
staying to dine and relieve the deadness which cometh 
when the ball is over. The Hall was in a state of festal 
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disorder, the entrance ankle-deep in rice. Within, chairs 
and tables were piled with glasses and cups of dregs. The 
Primate was dozing patiently until the archiepiscopal drag 
could be delivered from the public-house. Miss Vernisher 
had consulted him for the tenth time on the number of the 
Beast, and whether it fitted Mr. Gladstone or the Pope 
or President Kruger best. Vivian de Brock was taking 
whisky and soda and never turned to notice the brothers 
passing. Edward slipped through the gallery, and in the 
twilight found his way to the boathouse, an abandoned 
hive of swallows and repository of mouldering fish-tackle. 

Mrs. Vivian was sitting on some oars within. Nothing — 
had passed between them since their first meeting. But 
neither had thought or dreamed except of the other. 
As they were borne out of Church on the tide of lunchers 
and gossips their eyes had met, and with the inspiration 
that never fails the lover Edward whispered a meeting 
in the boathouse before dinner, and Mrs. Vivian had 
given him her heart wrapped up in the answer. . . . True 
to her word and to herself and utterly untrue to her 
husband and convention, she waited for him. With the 
mingled rapture of boyhood and the inherited courtesy 
of the Old School, Edward took her for the first time into 
his arms. She accepted what he gave simply, but gladly 
as Aphrodite stepping away from the salt sea and coming 
inland might lift spring waters to her lips. Edward was 
worried lest he might seem only annoying or foolish to 
this exquisite woman of the world, who had had choice 
and knowledge of so many men. But she put him at his 
ease, if ease there can be in entering the palace of the 
unknown or scaling the fortress of secret delight. . . . The 
ploughboy’s ease in opening the gate of a flower-garden 
unthought, unhoped, undreamed. 

She too was troubled, for when a woman hovers on the 
brink of happiness, she is not prepared to be satisfied 
like a man, but lets her fancy dwell terror-struck lest 
the end must come to her delight. Already the appre- 
hensive ghost of coming unhappiness walks the ten 
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thousand-chambered attic of her mind, and if only one of 
these is haunted, she is unhappy. A man is satisfied 
with love as it comes, but a woman yearns for love in the 
way that it never comes. For a moment Mary de Brock 
dallied with Edward, forbearing to hasten the happiness 
that might or might not be in her grasp at last. She 
remembered the subtle joy she once had in keeping a 
lover’s letters unopened for days until unbearable desire 
compelled her to tear the flap. And in the boathouse she 
waited, letting the rainbow form itself at her heart’s roots 
until the heart itself whispered that it was time for the 
cloud of passion to burst. . . . 

Darkness fell on the lake, and the distant trees showed 
like grey feathery fans between the water’s edge and the 
star-pickled sky. Rain had rained itselfaway. Darkness 
and cold were gathered. Reeds forbore to shiver, and 
the black water moved as in its sleep against the stones 
of the boathouse, catching itself back with a muffled 
clink-clink. No sound upon the lake except the irregular 
cry of a.coot. No bird nestled against bird, and no fish 
went spawning in the chilly shallows. Only in human 
beings the red fire raged and tossed and refused to burn 
itself out. Mary took the throbbing virginal heart pressed 
to hers and poured the dull cares and disgusts of her life 
into its cup. Edward put away boyhood in manhood 
the first time he felt a living woman cling to his shoulders 
and unload a weariness and trouble she could no longer 
bear. In ecstasy he lifted her with straining muscles and 
felt that he could carry her over the hills and through 
woods and across stagnant waters till the dawn. One 
day she must be his. One day his shoulders would lift her. 
One day her mouth would touch his. One day she would 
give him the signal to unrein his love. One day! 
Some day! Any day! ... Mary de Brock chose it 
should be that night. ‘We must run to-night or never,’ 
she said with practical prescience. ‘I command you,’ he 
muttered, and their lips met in the only kiss that is worth 
while, the first which is also the last, for the highest and 
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most exquisite joy passes between man and woman but 
once. In vain and during years they shall try to catch 
the rapture of that moment, pressing frenzied lips upon 
the dusty traces of that long-sped ecstasy. Love, mar- 
riage, embrace, passion, sensuality, all may come and go 
and come again, but the first rapture alone passeth under- 
standing. It is the rainbow bubble that breaks against 
the iron knees of the gods. 

Their first kiss finished, they planned its perpetuation 
by flight. ‘ Dinner in half an hour,’ said Edward, waking 
to fact. ‘Don’t let us change dress. Your husband is 
fuddled already. We can cross the woods and reach the 
Clontibret Road Station to catch the five o’clock morning 
train to Dublin. It’s only ten miles, and we shall have 
the whole night to do it.” ‘ We shall want some hours’ 
start. He is sure to follow, and I would rather he had a 
chance to get sober by the time he came up with us.’ ‘He 
will never catch us. I will think of a plan to keep him 
all night at Kelvey. Richard will help us. I will see 
him before dinner.’ Edward felt decided. 

With minds drawn to a point they plotted and planned 
all the way back to the Hall . . . their hopes and happi- 
ness at stake, their lives already miserably twisted and 
distorted, Doom heavy upon their path. Edward dashed 
into Richard’s room. ‘ Dick, I have something to tell you.’ 

‘That ’s curious. I have something too.’ 

‘Oh, I know, about becoming a Catholic. Idon’t mind. 
Besides, that can wait. My news is urgent. Dick, give 
me your word of honour.’ Richard nodded. ‘I am in 
love.’ ‘Not with ...in Heaven’sname?’ ‘ Yes, if you 
must know, with Mrs. de Brock, and we ’re running away 
to-night. We must reach Clontibret Road Station by 
five in the morning. Can you keep him fuddled here till 
to-morrow ?’ 

‘TI will, but nobody will approve,’ meditated Richard. 
‘ Of course, nobody excepther. She approves and nothing 
else matters.’ Richard smiled and began thinking quickly. 
‘I know what to do. When he orders his carriage and 
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pair he may be tipsy, but he won’t be drunk. He made 
his head twenty years ago. Give me Mrs. de Brock’s 
hat and cloak. I will take her place in the drag while he 
drives. It’s a dark night. He won’t notice. Dress her 
up in Edwina’s things. You will get away. .. . But don’t 
wreck your life, Edward, don’t! .. .’ 

Richard spoke with a curious numbing feeling that 
made him as it were an automaton in deciding his brother’s 
Destiny. The plan sprang from his brain like Minerva 
from the brain of Zeus, fully equipped. It was doubtless 
fated, for Edward accepted it without question and stole 
down the passage to Mrs. de Brock’s dressing-room. She 
accepted what he said no less, and he returned to her with 
a bundle of Edwina’s discarded clothes. ‘Change after 
dinner. Richard will put on yours and drive home 
with him. He can drop out of the drag before he reaches 
Clontibret, or face him if he is discovered. He will 
probably think it is another of our practical jokes. You 
know our family were famous for them.’ 

Dinner was dull enough to all appearance with Sir 
Edward and Edwina absent—the flat end of a perfect day. 
To three it was the most dramatic hour of their lives. 
Edward betrayed himself to no one by putting Mrs. 
Hussey instead of Mrs. de Brock at his right, and leaving . 
her carelessly to the Canon and Richard. The plan was 
to ply themselves with wine to the sticking, and the others 
to the stupefying, point. De Brock drank all that was 
poured without showing the least change. The aunts 
conducted the whole conversation, which took the form 
of wondering whom Edward or Richard would marry, 
and when would that auspicious day come. Some day, 
one day, never! The brothers looked glum and frightened 
even, when Aunt Sophia proceeded to ask Mrs. de Brock 
to oblige with reminiscences of her nuptials. Richard 
admired the wonderful condensation of calm and contempt 
with which Mrs. Vivian engaged the aunts, vaguely 
recalling the past pride and happiness of a marriage 
which she intended to smash like a straw that same 
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evening, leaving the subject of her connubial memory 
like a wounded rat in a trap.... Port. ... Coffee. 
Miss Vernisher cornered the Canon on the date of Septua- 
gesima. Viyian de Brock was pouring out a whisky and 
soda and never saw the brothers slip past him. His wife 
watched him, and calculating the lowest ebb of his wits, 
walked out of the gallery without looking round. ‘The 
dear boys seem really tired,’ murmured Aunt Sophia; 
“how sadly they will miss Edwina.’ ‘ Miss no longer,’ 
murmured the sleepy, but irrepressible Aunt Euphemia. 

Mrs. de Brock was assuming her travelling guise in 
Edward’s room, throwing that gallant lover into consider- 
able admiration. ‘No time for compliments,’ she said 
with clenched teeth. At this moment Richard appeared 
with her skirt and dress over his boots. The hat was the 
real difficulty. Even in the shadow it made but a tolerable 
disguise. ‘ Mary, where are you ?’ roared an agonisingly 
sober voice from below, and the conspirators passed down 
the stairs to meet their several fates. Edward led 
Richard into the front hall, pushing Mrs. de Brock into 
the gun cupboard. ‘Thank you a thousand times, dear 
Richard,’ and the door closed. 

It was like acting ina charade. ‘Iam so sorry to have 
kept your wife so long,’ Edward said quietly to de Brock, 
entering. ‘Get into the drag, Mary,’ from de Brock, 
and Richard obeyed in shuffle fashion. ‘ Won’t you have 
another brandy and soda ?’ asked Edward ; ‘ it will be a 
cold night on the road.’ It was apparently his Destiny to 
take it. It was Sir Edward’s best, a fine old brandy that 
had lain like sleeping fire in the cellar from the hungry 
*forties to the thirsty nineties. During fifty years it had 
matured, collecting strength, body, and flavour. With a 
great price Sir Edward’s father had bought it, and it belied 
not its brand and keeping. The goldenised liquor swam 
into the glass, leaving athin crystal line clinging to its high- 
water level, if so insulting a phrase could be used of so 
potent a potable as Cognac of Forty-eight. De Brock 
splashed it with soda-water and swallowed it at a gulp. 

v 
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The brandy, loyal to the house of Deluce, accomplished 
what no whisky could, and de Brock staggered. He was 
one of those Irishmen whom drink renders sullen instead 
of merry. When he was in ill-humour with his wife he 
enjoyed annoying her by fanning his horses. Mary Vivian 
was soft-hearted to animals, and showed rather openly 
that she preferred caressing a horse to her husband. It 
sometimes pleased him to thrash the horse she was riding 
and watch the intense pain it caused her to readjust 
patting relations with her aggrieved pet. Stupidly and 
jealously feeling that something was wrong with his wife, 
though he could not imagine what, he proceeded to flick 
the horses till the letters of her name were discernible on 
their flanks. It wasa trick she particularly hated. There 
were six Irish miles of hard limestone road ahead, but he 
never let them relax a step. For the fiftieth time his lash 
fell like a snake over their wet coats before he looked back 
from the corner of his eye to see how much his wife was 
enjoying it. Curious that she had ventured no remon- 
strance, and they were already half-way home. A second 
time he looked round and his eyes refused him credence. 
. . . His wife had apparently fallen out! ... He was 
driving an empty brake! With an oath of fury, which 
was soon swallowed up into fear and then remorse, he 
hauled both horses on their whip-spattered haunches. 
He struggled off the box into the road, holding the reins 
in his hands. As far back as his eyes carried, on a white 
road clearer in the rising moonlight than during the day, 
there was not a fleck. A bitter regret rose under his 
stupor that he had tried to wound his wife’s feelings. 
He cursed himself for past brutalities. He could never 
have enjoyed the squirming of her heart if he had not 
been certain that he could hold her. As it was, he could 
only conceive an accident. She had fallen out and 
possibly broken her neck. He cursed himself with oaths 
that all Hell could not fulfil. Then was recalled to his 
mind the saying that every man is doomed to kill the one 
he loves. Recalled too late! 
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He stood scratching his head with one hand. Then he 
pulled the horses round and began to retrace the road. 
To race homeward to their stables was in accordance with 
their mettle, hut to be turned back at a walk exasperated 
them to rear and plunge. De Brock dragged the reins, 
and they simply lurched forward and slowly disappeared 
over the sloping bank into the bog, where they kicked 
themselves out of the traces, leaving the Clontibret drag 
axle-deep in ignominious, sweet-smelling mud. Their 
driver groaned for assistance, and sat down heavily by 
the roadside. Agony of mind fought against the anes- 
thesia of alcohol, fought, and was slowly muffled. He 
sank into stertorous repose. . . . And the moral afforded 
to the gentlemen of Ireland was simply to stock the 
best brandy or none at all! Sir Edward’s magnificent 
stuff had given his heir twelve hours’ start on his adven- 
ture and possibly saved his life, for de Brock would 
probably have fired on sight of him within the confines 
of the five Kingdoms of Ireland. It was one of the few 
rules surviving from the great Eighteenth Century—the 
best brandy or none! Aut Caesar aut nullus ! 

The moon had assumed her plenary and was silvering 
the broken boglands that lay between Kelvey and 
Clontibret. Cloudlets drifted like splotches of milk over 
the sky to burst into the exquisite detail of Carrickmacross 
lace against the face of the moon. Upon earth beautiful 
secular stillness, while the lunary wanderer made the 
solitude of hither space unique by her presence. Richard, 
who was walking slowly home across the bog with a 
sprained ankle and a woman’s hat under his arm, drank 
the beauty of his surroundings. The stacks of rich brown 
turf had often struck him with their resemblance to piles 
of fresh chocolate. The illusion was made ridiculously 
complete by the numberless pools and cuttings which the 
moon’s reflection turned to the sheen of silver paper. 
Knowing the bog as well as his father’s vegetable garden, 
Richard passed lightly from pathway to pathway, left 
by the turf-cutters in the quaking sod. Snipe were busily 
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feeding, and every few yards a wisp of them rose with 
musical whining into the silky whiteness of the night. 
Richard felt so delighted with the success of the 
stratagem that his swollen ankle never reminded him of 
the flying leap he had taken out of the brake. He 
reflected delightedly that his brother’s escape was secure, 
and that a hereditary enemy had been made ridiculous for 
life. As arule, one attended a wedding to get a wife, but 
it was unheard that a man should go to a wedding and lose 
one as de Brock had done. Even as he stumbled, Richard 
laughed aloud and was echoed by the ghost scream of the 
peewits. The whole bog was alive with birds feeding, 
rising, coming and going. He was aware that he was 
often closer to them than in the daytime, but the curious 
light enabled them to disappear instantaneously into 
silver silhouette. More than one snipe brushed his ear, 
giving him the delicious illusion that he was invisible. 
And then he remembered that with full moon Jimmy said 
the birds always travelled to a red bog. . . . Suddenly he 
heard a sound which drove the last thought about Edwina 
or Edward or the snipe out of his cranium. It was a long, 
weird whistle repeated several times, the weary whooping 
of the wild swan, the sound that is more beautiful even 
than the haunting honk of the wild geese or the winged 
wailofthecurlew. Richard froze into the heather. Then 
he lay down and waited. The piston flying of the swans 
drew closer and closer, until the night air was distracted 
with them. Whether they were lost in their search for 
the lake or deceived by the countless reflections of the 
moon in bog water, they gave a sound of patient, baffled 
despair as they sang one to another in the night. Richard 
could hear the heavy beat of their pinions, and there 
floated over his face not twenty feet in the air the wraith 
of a white condor or a land-lost albatross, a giant bird 
with feathers whiter than fuller’s earth, a creature of the 
moon’senchantment. Hecould only lie back and murmur 
a feeble thanks to the Creator of moon and swan and bog- 
land and night and beauty. What was the use of mur- 
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muring? He lay back and watched swan after swan pass, 
circle, mount, and finally wheel away towards the lake at 
Kelvey, leaving the air thrilling and throbbing with their 
distant dirge, and the echo of a cry as though they sought 
no common waters but some haunted mere on which to 
rest and dream in the coming day. 

It was some minutes before he picked himself out of the 
damp spongy turf and pushed onwards, but this time he 
felt his ankle, and, though he dragged it through a cool 
drain, he was in spasmodic pain. Nothing less than 
another white miracle such as he had witnessed could 
have eased it. But more wonderful was in store than 
even his first sight of swans crossing bogland under the 
moon, such as he could scarcely have dreamed to exist. 

Clouds had begun to collect and fasten themselves upon 
the horizons facing the moon. A slight obscuration 
greyed the milky disk. It took Richard some moments 
before he realised what the sky curtains had arranged in 
front of his entranced gaze. A transcendentally beautiful 
arch of white watered silk was thrown in apse across two 
low-lying hills. Never had he seen the astral beauty of 
a lunar rainbow before. The arch was not on one plane 
of colour. The divine mensuration had traced lines of 
diapered silver in the clean-cut whiteness, and softer 
shades were melting into each other within. Richard was 
exhausted of his last power of excitement and delight. He 
seemed to see the thumbnail of God visible against the 
vault of the firmament, a beautiful white glimmering edge 
of nail, leaving the rest of the finger to be imagined in the 
veined cloud-streak, while the hand itself was raised be- 
hind, unseen and unsuspected, the all-touching Intangible, 
stretching and stretching past stars and beyond zons of 
time and space immensely, immeasurably. Not until the 
silver rim faded away did Richard let his eyes drop from 
the sky. . . . He had come through the bog safely. He 
halted a moment, untwisted a woman’s skirt from his knee, 
tied it up with a hat and a stone, and let it fall splash- 
ing into a boghole. Then he proceeded to crawl home. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE AFTERMATH 


Epwarp had waited on the steps until the Clontibret 
brake rumbled into the tree-deadening distance. The 
servants had withdrawn to the servants’ hall, and the 
ruder retainers were regaling themselves at the Deluce 
Arms. The dinner guests were gone, and except for the 
reminiscing aunts the Hall was deserted. Edward stole 
up the stairs. The gaslight threw the Carlo Dolchi picture 
into sudden relief. The Magdalen’s tears were like pearls 
melted in the aura of light bathing the Saviour’s feet. 
Edward could only vision one face that evening. How 
like the Magdalen’s beauty was to Mary de Brock! Above 
her hung the Holy Hand, glittering in mellow radiancy— 
was it for a blessing or a reproach? Did that Hand 
forbid him to leave his father’s house that night, perhaps 
for ever ? 

He reached his room and threw himself at her feet. 
‘Mary! Mary! mine, if only for one night. Let us go.’ 
‘ Longer than one night, I hope, Edward,’ and she thought 
of the delectable acres to which he was heir ; ‘ I hope we 
shall come back one day.’ He drew her to the window 
commanding the watchful woods and the moon-shot lake. 
Against the silver gauze, which hung like the raiment of 
the night above the water, groups of darkling yew-trees 
threw their sombrest note. The great limes and beeches, 
every detail of branch lost in their rounded contour, 
crouched in the distances like colossi. In the lunar light 
the pinnacled Church tower looked like some fairy growth, 
certain to drift away with dawn. A white owl fluttered 
through the trees like a gigantic goggle-eyed moth and 
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disappeared. Only the clank of waterfowl rang in the 
resilient night. . . . Arm within arm, Edward and Mary 
took their first and perhaps their last look together over 
the fair and beloved Demesne of Kelvey, where the foxes 
had holes and the birds of the air their nests, but from 
which they must creep outcasts away. 

‘Are you ready, dear?’ ‘ Yes, Edward, to the bitter 
end of the world, for the best or the worst.’ They 
descended the stairs softly, Mary following him as the foal 
follows the mare, or the torn leaf the strong wind. Only 
the outstretched Hand in the great picture was visible 
above them. The Saviour’s Face was lost in shadow, but 
the Hand remained poised in chilly light... . 

They left the quiet house tiptoeing from the gravel to 
the grass. They crept down to the sheeny lake like 
particles of dust to a magnet, slipped across the monolith 
that dammed the little silver river draining the lake 
into the Blackwater and away into Lough Neagh. Then 
the tree-shadows swallowed them, and they could see 
Hall and lake no more. Like many timid women, Mary 
forgot fear. For a mile they paced the woodland, which 
was only saved from ghastliness and terror to Edward 
owing to the familiarity of individual trees. Here was an 
ashen shaft under which he had taken down his best 
sequence of pheasants. Here was a big bole where the 
badgers lived. Here were the greatest larches in Ulster, 
survivors of the Big Wind . . . friends, abettors, shel- 
terers. They avoided the lodge gate and came through 
a hedge and fields to the end of the wall. It was the 
boundary of the Demesne, and the deserted County road 
stretched into the back of beyond. They sat down in the 
stark light and loved one another as lovers will when they 
may. The moonlight entranced the world about them, 
so that they saw not the world as they were accustomed, 
_ or as they ever saw it again. They felt neither heat nor 
cold, though the ground was chill and they were warmed 
by rapid walking. Neither felt happiness nor sorrow, but 
let contentment wipe the tears that. formed upon their 
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eyes, unconscious tears because all was not for ever, 
but tears without regret for what lay behind, or hope for 
what lay before. Oblivion descended, though they never 
ceased to be aware of naked trees and of the mock white 
frost that the full moon spread around them, or of the 
road that beckoned their feet. . . . 

Edward rose and lifted Mary. . . . ‘ We must some- 
how cover seven miles to catch the first train. We 
have three hours till five o’clock.’ ‘ Yes, dear, I can 
manage if you will hold me,’ and she began moving stiffly 
with her arm still thrown round his neck. Progress he 
found a little difficult, and suggested they should walk 
hand-in-hand. She tripped as well as she could by his 
side, but her walking was a struggle. She was exhausted, 
and he slackened pace. ‘Oh, my darling,’ she whispered, 
‘let us lie down again and die. I can hear his horses 
galloping on the road . . . nearer and nearer . . . can’t 
you hear him driving so furiously ? but he is more furious 
with me than with his horses, poor horses. . . . They are 
close now. Let the wheels go over my neck.’ ... He 
caught her before she fell. He felt strong and sharpened 
by the night ; Love had winged him at heel and shoulder. 
He stepped briskly forward with her in his arms. She 
seemed so light, and what a joy, what a pride to carry her 
while she slept in her swoon! He knew he could do it, if 
he tried. . . . He almost felt he was treading on air. Oh, 
the beloved, the beloved! . . . After a mile the beloved 
felt a little heavy and his arms numbed. He leaned 
forward and threw her over his shoulders, slipping his 
right arm under her knees. He could hear her breathing 
like a sleeping child, and he would have borne her till his 
ankles ached under him. . . . He had covered another 
mile . . . the moon sank, but he reflected that his shoul- 
ders should not sink . . . he was determined to drag 
her all the way. He was trying to think whether they 
were Irish or English miles between him and the station. 
It might make the difference in catching the train. . . . 
That should be another mile covered. Empty road, 
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empty hedges, and empty night! She seemed to know 
the slow aches and creeping tiredness he was enduring for 
her, and once or twice her lips touched the back of his 
neck and sent a thrill through his wavering frame. 
Another mile passed, and his shoulders felt worse than 
wingless ... rather like a winged duck struggling 
through reeds, and in that hour he felt compassion upon 
all wounded birds, and especially in the breeding season. 
What were the loves of birds, he wondered, and did they 
suffer jealousy and elopement, grief and passion? With 
some agony of mind he remembered shooting a drake on 
the marshes and watching the widowed duck circle sadly 
round and round and fly away with a last melancholy cry. 
It must have been years ago, and in the recollection he 
expiated whatever he had caused, sorrow for sorrow. He 
wondered whether he had not offended the Creator more 
by dividing the twain of ducks, that He had joined 
together in love, than in snapping the loveless marriage of 
the de Brocks. . . . It was no use wondering now. In 
both cases it was done, and he struggled on. Unalterable 
fact made him decisive. . . . She became heavy, adorably 
heavy at first, and then damnably heavy. He completed 
his third mile, and sank down in the dry ditch. Rest was 
delicious, giving wonderful relief to every sinew and 
muscle in his frame. He pulled her face over his 
shoulder and whispered how nice it was to grow tired 
carrying her. He half hoped she would wish to walk the 
rest of the way. But no. She could not walk a step. 
He was quite certain that if he had to carry her the whole 
way they would miss the early train. Besides, he was 
ravenous, hungrier than he had ever felt in his life. He 
was beginning to pity himself. ‘I wonder when I next 
set foot in the Demesne.’ ‘ You ’re not sorry already, are 
you?’ she murmured. ‘Never; if I have lost a King- 
dom I have gained a Queen!’ She liked hearing that, 
for Edward was seldom expressive, and she stroked his 
neck. Like his whole face it was wet, and she wiped away 
each bead of sweat with her handkerchief. ‘ We have 
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both given up a good deal for each other, haven’t we, 
Edward?’ ‘ You don’t mean to say it was anything to 
give up that barrel of a fellow?’ ‘No, Edward, I should 
have left him anyhow, but I am giving up more than you 
dream.’ ‘You would never have got a penny from 
Clontibret, you know.’ ‘It’s not that, Edward, but I 
have given my soul to be with you.’ ‘What do you 
mean? I always felt I could lose my soul to get you, 
and now I have got you, I don’t care whether I have a 
soul left or not.’ ‘ Well, Edward, I do care, for I really 
gave mine. I am a Catholic!’ 

‘Good God! then I have gone and done it,’ groaned 
Edward. This was an unexpected complication, but how 
was he to have known that? ‘Not a real Roman 
Catholic?’ ‘ Yes, but my husband kept it dark, and I 
only went to Mass when I was abroad. To live with you 
I shall have to leave the Church.’ ‘ Never!’ burst out 
Edward; ‘let them dare turn you out! Why, I will 
take you to Mass at Kelvey myself.’ ‘Think of your 
father, and poor Richard’s affair,’ she said. Both laughed, 
and it was the relief of a breaking cloud to laugh them- 
selves silly in the dark, not knowing all the time within a 
mile of where they were. 

Tilting her gently on to the bank, he ventured to ask 
whether she could walk the rest for herself. She stretched 
herself and murmured, ‘ Am I already a drag on you?’ 
He picked her up without a word and walked ahead with 
cracking spine till he heard the distant rumble of the 
early train. . . . They had missed it, and at least two 
miles, he judged, remained. Well, there was time enough 
now. The mail would not pass till nine, and for the love 
of Heaven he would get something to eat in the first 
house. . . . A whitewashed cottage swam into the twilight 
conspectus, and he knocked. A wild-eyed girl threw open 
the half-door. ‘ God spare ye, and will ye be resting here 
till I have the cows milked ?’ They were glad to huddle 
beside the peat fire. The girl undid the smooring of the 
peat and released the red gleeds, muttering to Michael 
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the Archangel in the casual tone city folk drawl down a 
telephone. Then she arranged griddle bread against the 
ash, set potatoes boiling, and went milking. One glance 
had told her that the strangers belonged to the Great 
World, which in its way was as mysterious and dangerous 
for her as the world of fairy. She was used to hold her 
peace on meeting stray denizens from either. Onanarrow 
boreen betwixt those two worlds she lived her life, with 
such accidental connection as the land agent caused her 
family to have with one or the fairy-doctor with the other. 

Within the inner room came a deep voice as of an old 
crone arguing with a young man. ‘I do be telling you I 
was at the rising of the ‘‘ Two-oaks ”’ and the ‘‘ One-oaks,”’ 
and saw your father strike the other party till their hats 
leaked blood. No ‘‘ One-oaks ”’ were fit to face him, fend- 
ing and fencing against all the men of Clontibret. Surely 
there was Cuchulain and Miles the Slasher in him at the 
onst. God be soft to him! Wasn’t that work done for 
the honour of the Estate, but the old devil Murdoch evicted 
him into the bogs, being ten years behind with a rent he 
hadn’t the strength to draw out of the earth. I’m saying 
his dying is on Murdoch to this day.’ ‘Och, be quit,’ 
replied a young man, ‘ what reason would I have destroy- 
ing Mr. Murdoch? Isn’t he for the ‘‘ Two-oaks ” as much 
as ourselves. Al] Sir Edward’s men are ‘‘ Two-oak ” out 
of the cradle. Mr. Murdoch ’ll be killed in God’s time.’ 

* The Irish seem to be natural theologians and unnatural 
murderers,’ whispered Edward to Mary, as they listened 
with pricked ears, watching the ‘ white horses’ gather on 
the potatoes. ‘We had better hail them, but they 
needn’t know our names.’ ‘I wish we were half as good,’ 
said Mary. ‘I’ll give the old lady half a crown and ask 
for breakfast. Is any one here?’ A young fellow, surly 
and blue-eyed, with a quarrelsome smile on his face, came 
in, and seeing the silver, muttered, ‘It’s chairs of gold 
we should keep for the likes of you visiting. The gentle- 
man sends you half a crown,’ he shouted inwards, pro- 
voking a beatificatory torrent from the bed. . . . ‘ Nine 
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Archangels stand on your thatch, and may the Almighty 
never set his shadow between you and the honey. May 
the Holy Virgin smooth the sheets of your lady.’ Mary 
had risen scarlet, and with an inspiration seized Edward’s 
hand. They stood up under the shower of the crone’s 
blessings, and let her old bed-crusted voice breathe some 
human sympathy, some blessing, to make them feel one. 
After that night under the stark skies cut away from the 
human race Mary found it deeply comforting. 

Edward laughed. ‘I wouldn’t care to fall foul of your 
cursing.’ ‘ And isn’t cursing the privilege of the poor of 
God ?’ said the girl, re-entering. ‘Tell her we are going 
to be married,’ said Edward, and handed the girl another 
half-crown, which more than increased the oracle. ‘May 
a hundred sainted Popes make your bed in Heaven, and 
may your soul be as white as the breast of the Blessed 
Virgin.’ Mary began to cry. 

They ate their wedding breakfast, as Mary sheepishly 
called it—griddle cake and the new milk—before Edward 
resumed conversation, and asked if they were on the 
Clontibret estate. This proved very provocative to the 
bedridden. ‘ Wasn’t me father killed on Stony Saturday, 
and haven’t I wished the Clontibret family at the back 
of God’s speed ever since! And what was our reward 
but to be put off Sir Edward’s land for a happorth of rent, 
though I said to Sir Edward, I said—let no rent stand 
between my love and you.’ ‘ We are on a farm of Miss 
Vernisher since Mr. Murdoch put father out,’ explained 
the boy. ‘ You’re not staying at the Hall yourselves, are 
you? You wouldn’t be tramping the night if you were.’ 
And the voice broke again: ‘Clontibret, do ye know 
where the new Lord Clontibret comes from? It’s from 
where the Devil foaled the fiddler that he comes from. 
Will no man rise and tell Sir Edward that Murdoch has 
the land stolen on us ?’ 

‘ How far is the station ?’ asked Edward. ‘ Inside of 
the mile,’ said the boy, wishing to reduce the two and a 
half to polite proportion. Edward swelled with pride 
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that he had carried his beloved so far. . . . Once more 
the voice from within: ‘Is it after or before marrying 
the girl ye are? There are three men that will never get 
knowledgeable of women. Listen to me. There’s the 
young man and the old man, and the third is the middle- 
aged man.’ Edward laughed. She poured forth a flow 
of wisdom: ‘ Remember that the beautiful girl and the 
high roof and a white cow are the three will never last. 
As the bird on the tree and the ship on the sea, such is the 
trace a woman is after leavingonaman.’ As they passed 
out, the old crone caught sight of Mary, and they heard 
her scream—‘ She’s pretty as the wee finger of God. 
Three things mankind should always be keeping small : 
sheep, women, and beehives.’ . .. And her voice was 
left smothering itself under her blanket, while the boy and 
girl showed their visitors the way, for the dawn was 
breaking. 

* You must live as happy as the birds,’ said Mary, ‘ if 
even the birds are happy?’ ‘ And why shouldn’t they 
be happy? There’s no mortal sin on them,’ answered 
the girl. Mary shivered at the stroke. It was the first 
reminder of the world of theology. ‘ Well, be happy; I 
wish you had your farm back,’ she said. ‘Thank you 
kindly, we shall be content, for the world is everybody’s 
world in turn,’ and the girl turned on her bare heel. ‘ First 
and left, right and left again and you cannot miss the 
train,’ added the boy. ‘ You’ll take the Lane of the 
Fairy Dancing across Dead Man’s Well, and that will save 
you traversing a road as dry as a lime-burner’s wig.’ 

They struggled to the station under the white un- 
forgiving light of morning. The night covers a multitude 
of lovers, and the peep of dawn is like an eye from which 
nothing is hid. Dishevelled and unashamed, they slipped 
into a second-class carriage. None saw them arrive under 
the sooted glass of Amiens Street Station or drive on a 
jaunting car to Kingstown or take the boat to Holyhead 
or enter their names at a hotel near Euston Station. 

What Irish traveller does not know Euston! The 
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white-enamelled carriages of the L.N.W.R. arriving in 
the cold grey light, and the exodus of tired Irish faces— 
home-sick Irish schoolboys, heart-sick Irish servant girls, 
sea-sick Irish ladies, scattering under the enormous 
Egyptian monoliths of entry, which guard the road from 
the land of enchantment and dream, London’s stark 
blear-eyed reality upon them. 

In the hotel Mary wrote to her husband refusing to 
return and referring him to the hotel book for the neces- 
sary evidence for divorce. Edward wrote to his father, 
stating but not explaining. He suggested disinheritance 
and a commission in the Canadian Mounted Police. For 
some reason, young gentlemen, who break the laws of their 
own country, think they will be immediately qualified to 
assist in enforcing the law in other lands. Edward 
thought of policing Canada or Hong-Kong, or even of 
becoming a Premier in Australia. One of the felons of 
’Forty-Eight from theCounty had reached that rank. :Then 
the financial. Leaving Mary for the first time, with signs 
of passionate fondness to cover even the seeming infidelity 
of an hour, he made his way across London to Cox’s well- 
known Bank at Charing Cross, unfailing lodestar of so 
many young, military or impecunious careers. As he 
passed down Jermyn Street, a well-known figure crossed 
the road leaving him at the petrified but unnoticed salute. 
Immaculate in a light mauve-tinted frock-coat, with a 
rosy carnation in the lapel, and a white top-hat swathed 
by a thick mourning band, Sir Edward Deluce, Baronet, 
rang a bell and disappeared in front of his speechless 
heir ! 


CHAPTER XXII 
IRISH POLITICS 


Sir Epwarp had travelled to Belfast unconscious of the 
part his brandy was playing in County history. A special 
meeting of the loyal and true and blue had been summoned 
to face the prospects of a General Election. As the train 
drew into Belfast, gigantic smoke stacks cut the vapoury 
film exuding in the moonlight. The immense hive was 
settlingdown forthenight. The tireless ache of machinery 
still murmured in the colossal factories. In giant gan- 
tries upon the waterside lay the suspended skeletons 
of maturing liners. The red lights of puffing tugs moved 
on the reflecting tide like enormous cigars smoked in the 
dark. The human wave poured out of the shipyards, 
across the Queen’s Bridge, out of the factories and engine- 
rooms, through the steel-nerved arteries of the City under 
the dissolving lamp glare, and trickled away into byways, 
side-streets, and alleys without the trimness of prisons, 
without the dignity of dungeons, but with all its squalor 
and most of its horror. 

Sir Edward was met by Colonel Flood and driven to the 
City Hall. We may be sure that they drove through the 
great prosperous streets and were spared sight or know- 
ledge of the Belfast slums. Sir Edward did not see the 
network of rat-boroughs, child-runs, sweat-homes and 
starvation alleys linking factory to pawnshop and public- 
house to Chapel and Mission room. Sir Edward did not 
see the exhausted human workers rotting in rooms that a 
badger from his Demesne would have declined to occupy, 
or the home workers threading their eyes on the needle- 
point at a penny an hour, or the mill-girls returning 
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barefoot through slushy streets out of the tropically heated 
spinning rooms or choking their way from an atmosphere 
of flying fluff. 

Sir Edward saw the strong, well-paid shipbuilders and 
clerks and foremen, and glimpsed acres of comfortable 
streets and great lines of shops and processions of packed 
tramcars and the portly children of Mammon mammon- 
ising in every direction. Family and agents had always 
stood between him and the world’s sores. His was the 
picturesque world of retainer and pensioner and feudal 
estate. Of the causes and coming of Socialism and the 
Commune he hardly dreamed. . . . Edwina had observed 
slums in Dublin and Belfast, and instead of Richard’s 
sentimental bewilderment had joined the Red Inter- 
national... . : 

Sir Edward reached Donegal Square and a building, too 
great for the ambience of the eye to contain, seemed to 
surmount the whole city of Belfast. Pillars, portico, 
balustrade and towers stretched right and left and beyond 
and behind, while the moonlight seemed to fill the gigantic 
semi-dome bulging upon pillared props like the bag of a 
balloon being blown out with some kind of limpid milk- 
coloured gas. Tier upon tier, window above window, 
peristylar and pedimented, the City Hall showed itself 
almost religious in its four-square rigidity. The Cathedral 
of Belfast it was, and if Belfast had a soul, it lay somewhere 
behind those massive and darkened windows. 

Sir Edward felt the pride of every Ulsterman who drives 
past its frontal. He noted the incongruous and dwarfed 
cluster of statuary—Queen Victoria, an Irish Rifleman 
with fixed bayonet, Lord Dufferin in robes, Harland the 


shipbuilder in frock-coat—delivering the same Magnificat | 
of pleased importance, as though to say, ‘ Didn’t we | 


tell you so? We have made the world respect us. | 
generations shall call us respectable.’ 
The interior was not less striking. Marble flights of | 


stairs led out of the circular entrance hall. Pillars of | 
dark marble, chessboard flooring in dark and white, | 
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windows of stained glass, balustrades—the whole appar- 
atus of Cathedral building, but in which architect and 
builder had agreed to make no mention of God. Within 
a sanctuary,,a municipal Holy of Holies of carved pews 
and pillared thrones, sat the City Council, with the Doge 
of the Northern Venice presiding. Before these empty 
pews Colonel Flood assumed a look of religious reverence 
which he never showed in church. 

In an inner chamber Sir Edward joined a few men of 
political integrity and military resource, who had met to 


save themselves and the Empire from the Jesuit adept 


who, as Chairman of the Irish Party, was negotiating with 
the Radical Party to suspend Habeas Corpus, Magna 
Charta, Holy Scripture, and the Irish Game Laws from the 
spectral gibbet called Home Rule. There was a Marquis 
of the old school, who looked as though he had stepped 
out of a tumbril instead of a first-class carriage ; the lean 
Bishop of Clontibret, whose set Cromwellian jaw was 
tempered by Y.M.C.A. eyes ; an English Staff Officer, and 
some anxiously determined merchants. The new Ulster 
leader was introduced to Sir Edward, a young King’s 
Counsel whose origin was Galwegian, though he was far 
from being ‘the man for Galway.’ His Parliamentary 
seat was academic, though he was no scholar, but he had 
made striking progress in the politics of the North, thanks 
to the mixture of brogue, butter, and vipers in his mouth. 
The theatricality of his appearance lent force to his real 
sincerity. His curious Mephistophelian countenance was 
tufted with lop ears, and made up with blazing deep-set 
eyes, and a clean-cut jowl trimming the thick oratorical 
lips. Ulster was going to have a leader worth hearing, 
worth following, worth watching! The fatal temptation 
to Irish Kingship played in his mind. He expressed him- 
self in a few ringing words, his belief in Ulster, in Ulster- 
men, in the Union, in the Bible, and then, with lowered 
voice as though these were all included, in the Empire, in 
the real English, in the real English Government, which 
through the centuries had broken Spain, France, Russia, 
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which had set her heel on India and kept too light a finger 
on Ireland, which alone resisted the Roman tyranny 
throughout the world. And then, with emotion and 
huskiness, he implored them to love and trust England. 
Above all, let the Loyalists in Southern Ireland believe, as 
they believed in God, that their love and their trust would 
be returned a hundredfold. England might be beaten, 
but England could not betray, when the battle was against 
the dead hand of Rome! A heartfelt murmur rose, and 
there was not one present who would not have laid a tenth 
of his fortune on the table, hard wage-rackers and rent- 
pullers as most of them were. No, no, neither Ulster nor 
England would desert the Loyalists in the South. A ship- 
builder with a German name was speaking. He thought 
Rome was an exploded superstition. Bismarck had killed 
it. (‘More power to his elbow!’ a voice said.) Rome 
was not the danger. Socialism was. ‘ Believe me, 
when all the ships I have ever built in Belfast are at the 
bottom of the sea the Socialists will turn the Protestant 
vote against you.’ There was a dull sigh: ‘ That will be 
long enough.’ ‘ My ships may be lying at the bottom of 
the sea sooner than you imagine. Believe me, Socialists 
not Catholics are your enemies. The Catholic Church can 
only hold working men by offering them their Heaven in 
another world.’ (‘No, no!’ from an aggrieved alderman ; 
‘third-class tickets to Hell!’) ‘Perhaps, but the Socialist 
tells them their Heaven is in their employer’s Bank, and 
that the strong man may take it by force.’ ‘It’s a pity, 
isn’t it, Bismarck is dead ?’ said the alderman, ‘ for he 
would have given the queer crack to both. Couldn’t we 
ask the Kaiser to inspect the Harbour towards the 
Twelfth? Isn’t he a good Protestant Prince, and 
wouldn’t that give the queer dig to Popish Ned ?’ 

The Marquis arose. ‘If that is an allusion to my 
Sovereign, I cannot allow it. King Edward has many 
Catholic subjects.’ (Interruption, and ‘ Don’t the Jesuits 
take an oath to poison his Coronation Cup?’) ‘ Non- 
sense, I am sure King Edward is and will die a good 
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Protestant.’ ‘And letting the Coronation Oath go for 
fear of Jesuits, sure he ’Il die bad,’ groaned the alderman. 
‘He ’s for signing Home Rule at this moment,’ he shouted. 
The Ulster leader rose to his feet. ‘ Believe me, if the 
King ever signs Home Rule and gives us over to his foulest 
enemies, then I say wipe out me and my name. I will go 
and live in London for the rest of my life as a speaking 
protest against English treachery and ingratitude. But 
believe me, sooner God would drop out of His Heavens 
than the English betray their friends.’ And the meeting 
closed in a turmoil of applause. As the Ulster leader 
departed, he looked round and wondered whether his 
statue would one day stand there with Queen Victoria, 
Oily Jimmy and Dufferin. Perhaps ? 

In a corner Colonel Flood and Sir Edward arranged 
with the Unionist Committee that the Borough seat should 
be contested with Mr. Vivian de Brock as the official 
Orange candidate. The only question asked was to what 
extent the new and mysterious Lord Clontibret would 
offer his financial support. So important was this 
felt that Sir Edward was deputed to cross to England 
immediately to press for an interview. .. . 

This accounted for the vision of the Baronet crossing 
Jermyn Street before Edward’s amazed eyes, clad in the 
costume which he always wore at the Eton and Harrow 
match. He dressed thus, because Harrow was the only 
link between him and Lord Clontibret. Sir Edward’s 
sisters had not made approach easy. They had affected 
to scorn him in his untitled days, when the nets which a 
hundred Mammas cast nightly between Portman and 
Belgrave Squares had purposely missed him. Aunt 
Euphemia boasted she had refused to dance with him in 
the historic phrase: ‘I would rather have danced with a 
lobster than asmelt.’ Tothe query, ‘ Why asmelt ?’ she 
only answered, ‘ Because he did, my dear!’ 

The fourth Lord Clontibret occupied the same apart- 
ment of garish filth that had contained him as a penniless 
commoner. Here he continued to hoard diamonds and 
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cigar-ends. He was an expert in stones, and also in pasting 
together cigar-ends to smoke on Sundays. Amid priceless 
furniture he slept on skin-soiled sheets, from which he rose 
every morning to eat the meagrest breakfast and to count 
the day’s coals to his charwoman-in-waiting. The rest of 
the day was devoted to the fine arts or wheedling free food 
out of Clubs and restaurants by pretending to sit down 
to a meal, gulping the bread, and remembering another 
engagement. When his daily cinders were exhausted, 
he took refuge if necessary in a third-class waiting-room 
to warm his slow fluid. He could not afford to buy any- 
thing perishable. He knew every picture in London, and 
he never bought a work of art without knowing that he 
had really made and not spent money. 

Sir Edward did not like the noble Lord any more than 
the bulk of Irishmen, who over-cursed his name from 
Westminster to Chicago. His name was used as a symbol 
when money had to be collected in Australia or a ward- 
officer elected in New York or a Land Bill passed through 
Parliament. Clontibret was almost as useful to Nation- 
alists as the Pope to Orangemen, a gigantic unmissable 
Aunt Sally. His estate was used as a target to practise 
the whole attack on landed property. _ In the end he was 
as much disliked by his own class, who found themselves 
obliged to fight his thankless battles in Parliament and to 
reap some of the whirlwind, which his methods roused, as 
their sole gratuity. Clontibret’s rents had not been high, 
thanks to a liberal predecessor, but a bad harvest made 
any rent high, and Clontibret insisted on remorseless 
eviction to meet the letter of the contract. The Land 
League built temporary huts on the roadside for the 
evicted, and Clontibret spent an equal sum in uprooting 
the very foundations of the homes they hoped to reoccupy. 
Etiam periere ruinae! It was all very futile, for the 
homeless were housed and fed from America, and the 
name of Landlord was made to stink in the cosmic nostril. 
Class warfare spread to the County, and Sir Edward 
to his disgust found it polluting his old-fashioned rela- 
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tions with the tenants. Murdoch even had suffered 
boycotting. 

Sir Edward rang the bell of Clontibret’s apartment, 
and was admitted by a harridan corresponding to the 
description given by a tenants’ deputation, which had 
taken the vain trouble to cross the Channel for an inter- 
view: ‘It was the Devil’s own wet nurse that opened 
the door on us. We could tell by her slobbering gob, but 
wait till she hangs up to dry in Hell with Clontibret 
cooking under her!’ And they returned singing ‘ Lord 
Clontibret is dead.’ 

Sir Edward was wondering whether he would be more 
successful than the deputation. His red carnation 
illuminated the shabby room as he entered. He was 
like Beau Brummell soliciting an old-clothes dealer ; and 
as every chair was covered with curios, they remained, 
Sir Edward standing, Lord Clontibret stooping. Sir 
Edward eyed the blue china in an old pantry cupboard 
and referred to their common miseries at Harrow on the 
Hill, which with Harrow Cricket always makes the staple 
of conversation between Old Harrovians. Clontibret was 
thinking of an occasion when Sir Edward had assisted to 
wash him publicly with dilutedink. Sir Edward ventured 
Art. ‘No,no, Deluce! You only paint pictures. I buy 
them. Have you any to sell?’ Sir Edward laid bare 
the political state of the Borough and the coming Election, 
at which it was hoped that Clontibret’s relation would 
re-win the Seat with Clontibret’s assistance. Clontibret 
shook his head. ‘ It has come to a villainous pass when 
Landlords cannot return their candidates without cadging 
subscriptions in England. In the old days there would 
have been no trouble. Flood could have had any old 
mare of mine returned for the Borough.’ In vain Sir, 
Edward tried to induce him to support the Unionist cause 
with money. After all, the candidate was his cousin. 
‘The worst possible candidate, Deluce, owing to my 
unpopularity. They hate me and I hate them. I can’t 
afford to have a popular relation. I can’t afford to be 
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popular. I can’t afford to goneartheCounty. It cost me 
a dozen of claret the last time. Now, one of your sons, 
Deluce, would be an ideal member. If one goes into the 
Army, put the other up for the County.’ ‘No, Richard 
is far too young. He has only just come of age, and is 
not fitted for Irish politics. Besides, Vivian has accepted 
the nomination.’ His lordship turned the conversation. 
‘ By the way, Deluce, would you do me a favour? If 
you are buying any new bootlaces in town, will you let 
me have the old pair? I find them very useful patching 
old hats.’ Sir Edward could hardly trust his ears, for 
this was the grotesque kind of saying Clontibret’s enemies 
invented about him. He simply allowed himself to be 
shown out by the harridan whose face gave a combined 
appearance of perpetually waiting for the annual visitor, 
for her wages, and for a meal. 

Lord Clontibret immediately wrote to Colonel Flood, 
urging him to take no part in his cousin’s election until 
his expenses were guaranteed by the Unionist Party, and 
insisting that any incurred by the Estate should be borne 
out of the Colonel’s pocket. The Colonel’s oath on 
receiving this letter was not recorded, owing to a sense of 
humour in the Recording Angel. Clontibret was canny 
enough to know that nothing would prevent his cousin 
fighting or Flood putting his last ounce and penny into 
the fight. He need not incur any obligations himself. 
He approved of the Unionist cause, but he would see it 
damned before he indemnified Unionist candidates. Sir 
Edward Deluce had a hobby for spending money in Irish 
politics. He must be fond of doing so. Irish politics were 
a luxury, like racing-stables or clean underclothing. 

Colonel Flood faced the fight the moment Vivian de 
Brock’s candidacy was published in the Belfast paper. 
The situation was hopeful, owing to the inevitable 
Nationalist split. A festering sore had grown between 
the Fenian Parnellites and the clerical Anti-Parnellites. 
Mr. MacFeely had helped to harry Parnell into his grave, 
and had withdrawn to another constituency. Another 
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Nationalist was due in the field, but Flood’s secret service 
of spies and agents had not yet caught his name. The 
Nationalists were divided, and the Bishop, realising the con- 
sequences to the Diocese, was moving earth, if not Heaven, 
to avert schism. Every move was reported to Flood ex- 
cept the tantalising nameof thenewcandidate. Those who 
knew, knew that the real contestants, the owner-managers 
in the prize-ring, were Colonel Flood and Bishop Sherrily. 

The Colonel was anti-ecclesiasticaltoadegree. Cannon- 
ading snipe and sniping Canons might be called his two 
hobbies. Bishops were big game, and Bishop Sherrily 
was the old stag he had stalked for twenty years. He 
had never cornered him, but the clinch was coming close, 
when they launched rival candidates into the field. They 
had had a long fight. First, over school management on 
the Clontibret estate. There could be compromise over 
the huts of tenants, but not over their souls. For 
centuries every Catholic Bishop in Ireland had lived 
the nightmare of seeing his poorer children fileched from 
the Faith of their Fathers. Between the Lords of the 
land and the Princes of the Church Ireland had suffered 
distracting warfare. Often Bishop Sherrily regretted that © 
in Ireland alone the twin pillars of medizval society were 
at war with each other. But he could not alter it. 
Challenged or cornered, he must fight. 

Flood had only let him be at war. Flood had carried 
on the struggle on the Grand Jury, the Poor Law Guar- 
dians, the Borough Commissioners, the County Infirmary, 
and even the Lunatic Board. The bodies of the sick and 
even the minds of the mad were political campaigning 
ground, and weapons of offence or defence to the Colonel 
and the Bishop. The Lunatic Board had been a mixed 
Board, but as each Catholic died, Flood jerrymongered a 
Protestant in his place. Only the old Bishop survived, 
and Flood swore that he lived for sheer spite! It was 
the same with the Land Commission. The Bishop 
brought a tiny farm into the Courts as a test and had the 
rent reduced by ten shillings. Flood appealed to the 
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Chief Commission, and from Court to Court they fought 
their way to the Queen’s Bench, the Bishop only winning 
after a double trial before the High Court of Appeal. 
Such was Irish chess in which the Castle, Bishop, Queen 
and pawns played their part. Sir Edward had tired of 
being Flood’s pawn in Parliament and asking questions 
which the kind Irish Office returned to him with a kind 
hint of the answer he might expect. But the fight on 
the three-acre farm continued after Sir Edward’s defeat 
and retirement with writs and sub-judices and habeamuses 
and notices to quit and warnings and threats, and was 
fought with pro and con, beyond the counting of even 
Conn of the Hundred Battles, out of legal chaos into legal 
light, when the Bishop won his ten shillings’ reduction 
and went to bed one night feeling as good as Saint Athan- 
asius after the last round in the Council of Nicea. It was 
all contained in a Blue Book of Parliamentary evidence, 
which had been solemnly printed at English expense and 
read by nobody except Dr. Shillington and Mr. O’Carolan, 
who stored it away in the archives of the County. 

Flood was thirsting for revenge, and the election offered 
a chance to snatch the Seat out of the Bishop’s cope 
pocket. The Bishop was waiting for him with Faith and 
Hope but not with Charity. He cultivated the virtue of 
patience instead. He had always waited long, and much 
had come to him. He was far-sighted, and knew that a 
day would come when his successors would be living 
comfortably on the Cathedral Hill without thought or care 
of landlord or land agent, and when nothing would be 
left of the Colonel but a Parliamentary Blue Book and a 
little fusty smell in a forgotten vault. 

The Bishop was waiting serenely. Alone almost in 
the Borough at that moment he knew the name of the 
National candidate, and he wondered in his sleep how 
Flood would take it. Between the two Elections the 
Bishop had been to Lourdes to stiffen himself for the fight. 
He was what the old Gaels called a heroic invalid. He 
bore with stoicism a selection of the diseases with which 
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Satan is allowed to afflict Episcopacy—complaint of the 
liver, floating kidney, varicose veins, fatty degeneration 
of the heart ; but he had obtained alleviation at Lourdes, 
and he was quite ready for Colonel Flood. 

All that the Colonel knew was that a Nationalist candi- 
date existed, for one of his spies, Joey Johnson, the 
bacchanalian editor of the Standard, had brought him a 
copy of a telegram to the Bishop. British officials used 
to be puzzled by the fervour with which the Churches in 
Ireland contended for the possession of the post offices, 
not realising the great political advantage of reading each 
other’s correspondence. Of this both sides were aware, 
though the following wire had been submitted to Colonel 
Flood without leaving him any the wiser :— 


‘Bishop Sherrily, Bishop’s House, Clontibret.—The 
Count’s candidate approved by Chairman of National 
Party.’ 


The Colonel had scoured his brains and several reference 
books without guessing the Count’s identity. He had 
telegraphed to Unionist headquarters for a clue, but a 
list of British Counts of the Holy Roman Empire availed 
him nought. What Count on God’s earth would want to 
choose a candidate for the Borough? With this question 
racking his wits and a copy of the telegram in his pocket, 
he had attended the Deluce wedding. On this account 
his thoughts had never once turned during the service to 
bride or groom. The wedding was a bye. The Election 
would take place during their honeymoon. All would be 
over by the time they returned, and perhaps the Borough 
would be recovered from the Bishop’s paw. The groom 
interested him not. He did not care whether he was rich 
or poor, a gentleman or not. He was only a wretched, 
French-gabbling foreigner, who knew nothing about Irish 
politics or the intense importance of the Borough in the 
map of Ireland at that moment. Sir Edward should have 
found a groom at Belfast. However he, Colonel Flood, 
had the Unionist candidate up his sleeve, and as soon as 
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the wedding was over, Sir Edward was accompanying him 
to Belfast and County history would be made! He was 
too occupied even to remember the groom’s name... . 
On the very night of the wedding Vivian de Brock had 
been adopted as Unionist candidate at Belfast. Flood had 
turned every stone since for the name of his rival, and was 
suffering from the exact amount of anxiety that the Bishop 
intended. He only feared the Bishop running ‘a Pro- 
testant Patriot.’ A rotten Protestant or an English Home 
Ruler Ritualist (and he knew that such abortions existed) 
would complicate the course. But in a straightforward 
contest with a Papist he knew he could win in a canter. 
After some days of attentive watchfulness, varied by 
calculating hopes and assorted anxieties tending almost 
to imagination on his part, the Colonel was reading the 
Registry one night, when the bell rang rather unexpect- 
edly. Ifit had been three solemn strokes he would have 
taken it for a death-call, but the peal proceeded merrily 
and he went to the door wondering whether Clontibret 
had telegraphed to have his ancestors’ coffins chopped 
for firewood or to propose a cheaper candidate. It was 
Joey Johnson, the faithful editor of the Standard, with a 
face like a moulting rhododendron and a daft look streak- 
ing his eyes. ‘Who’s dead?’ stormed Flood; ‘none 
of our voters, I trust!’ ‘No, sir. ‘Then why are you 
scaring me at this hour?’ ‘The Nationalist candidate 
has been announced in the Dublin evening paper.’ ‘ Who 
in the name of blasting powder?’ ‘The Count’s candi- 
date,’ jeered Joey feebly. ‘ Quit fooling!’ Joey took a 
buff-coloured paper out of his pocket and began reading :— 


‘GENERAL ELECTION NEWS 


‘ NATIONALIST CANDIDATE CHOSEN FOR CLONTIBRET 
Boroucu 


‘ At the United Irish League Offices in O’Connell Street 
a special meeting was held to endorse candidates for the 
coming Elections. The only selection of interest was that 
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of Mr. Richard Deluce for Clontibret Borough, on the 
strong recommendation of the Chairman of the Party, to 
replace Mr. MacFeely the faction-monger and betrayer of 
the late Irish leader Chas. S. Parnell. Mr. Deluce’s family 
is well known in the Borough, his father Sir Edward 
Deluce being the defeated candidate at the last Election. 
It is understood that replies favourable to the new candi- 
date have been received from the heads of the local 
Hibernians and Foresters, from the anti-Hibernian Miles 
the Slasher Branch, and the Wolfe Tone Young Ladies’ 
Society for the Abolition of English Dancing. The 
Catholic Association has declined support on the ground 
that Mr. Deluce is a Protestant, and that his grandfather 
used uncontrolled language concerning the late Mr. Daniel 
O’Connell, deceased. 

‘ Among those present were the Chairman of the Party, 
the President of the Board of Erin, Mr. Brehon Lawrence, 
Mr. Gwyn Stephens, M.P., the Mac-Gille-Coluimcille, 
Mr. Patrick Mary Buggins, J.P. of Liverpool, Mr. Seosaimhe 
Mac Conmidhe, and Count Mackenson, descendant of 
an Irish exile who entered the Austrian service.’ 


‘The Count! that ’s the one!’ shouted Flood. ‘ Count 
Mackenson! and there he was standing under my nose. 
So that was his candidate! Since the devil invented 
priests I never heard the like of that. I always said Sir 
Edward was too mild in his sentiments, and mildness 
breeds treason. I heard Richard Deluce was over at 
Mass. He would sweat a blush out of the backstone of 
his father’s hearth! You may be certain he has secretly 
become a Catholic; and they are going to run him as a 
Protestant in disguise to catch a few Presbyterian votes ! ’ 

‘ But isn’t the Count a Protestant, and weren’t we led 
to believe he was a holy Hoganoo ?’ said the comforting 
Johnson. ‘Count Mackenson is a Jesuit in disguise,’ 
replied the Colonel solemnly; ‘that’s what they are 
trained to do—seduce poor Protestant girls. But wait, 
Joey, till polling day.’ 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE GREAT ELECTION 


VivIAN DE Brock returned to Clontibret Castle in a 
very exasperated mood, while turf-cutters and grooms 
disengaged the brake from the mud and collected two 
lame horses. He too was beginning to see something odd 
in losing a wife at a wedding. It was puzzling and 
unheard of. The County would be amused and talk, and 
continue being amused and continue talking. For some 
time he had thought it was impossible not to find her on 
the road, dead or limping home. But the road knew her 
not, and a messenger to Kelvey reported scentless. There 
was still a hope that she might have run to earth and be 
found at home. Beside her bed unstreaked by the line 
of her body he sat stupefied and cried his love and cursed 
his luck. Just before the Election, too ! 

Late in the afternoon a telegram was brought by a 
bewildered serving girl :— 


*‘ Vivian de Brock, Clontibret Castle.-—Edward is taking 
me to England, so do not trouble.’ 


It was unsigned, and designed to wake as little suspicion 
possible in the post office. He knew what it meant. He 
was to lie still while the Deluce boy carried his wife out of 
the country. He swallowed it like a man, and then like a 
man he vomited it up. He walked into her sitting-room 
and emptied a stream of china upon the floor. Then he 
packed her trunk, chipping every one of her knicknacks, 
snapping knitting needles, and uncorking perfume bottles. 
A silence befel the Castle, silence refreshing to servants 
and echoes. He kept his bitterness to himself for two 
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days, until her letter reached him from London insisting 
that she would never return and inviting him to proceed 
with a divorce. Then there was another outburst, leaving 
casualties among her workbaskets, hand-mirrors, and 
shoes. A virginal had its strings torn out. 

That evening a pair of timid servants announced Colonel 
Flood, and he braced himself hotly to hear the opinion of 
the County. He presumed they knew, and servants and 
post-mistresses had done between them the service that 
anticipated the broadcasting of wireless. The Colonel 
entered no less clouded and red. In fact, they clashed 
like thunderstorms at sunset, puffing crimson. Flood 
began: ‘Joey Johnson is outside. We shall need him.’ 
De Brock nodded dumbly without knowing why he needed 
Joey. A boxing kangaroo or the Grand Sophy seemed as 
much use under the circumstances. ‘I thought,’ said 
Flood, ‘ I had better be the first to tell you and then we 
can decide what is to be done.’ De Brock nodded again. 
“You knew about it?’ ‘ Yes,’ said Flood, ‘ I knew last 
night.’ ‘I only knew for certain myself this afternoon,’ 
growled de Brock. ‘From Dublin?’ ‘ Yes, and now 
from London. ‘Then you don’t need to see this,’ and 
Flood unfumbled a thumb-greasy Evening Buff, out of 
which Joey had already written three hysterical philippics. 
De Brock turned a buff colour himself and pushed it aside. 
He had been imagining it on the table at the Kildare Street 
Club. ‘ Well, what are you after?’ asked de Brock 
miserably ; ‘I suppose the County knows.’ ‘They do, 
most of them, but some won’t know till Joey publishes it 
in this week’s Standard. Good old Joey!’ De Brock 
looked up angrily. ‘It’s not his business. Leave the 
damned thing out of the Standard. By God, I can never 
lift my head again!’ Flood, amazed, swore that he could. 
‘Why, Joey has him flayed. You will beat him stiff.’ 
De Brock looked up. ‘What the devil’s the use? I 
cannot catch up with him.’ ‘Not catch him? Why, 
you ’re ahead of him over and over again. You'll beat, 
you ll beat! Ask Joey.’ 
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But even the prospect of Joey’s journalism brought no 
balm to the bull-eyed cuckold, who groaned: ‘ It’s the 
shame I hate.’ ‘ No shame to you at all,’ insisted Flood. 
‘The only head that will be bowed with shame will be 
Sir Edward’s. It’s terrible what shame a young cub can 
bring toan oldfamily.’ ‘ De Brock’s eyes moved uneasily. 
‘ Young Deluce youmean,damnhim! Itshould certainly 
disgrace the name of Edward and Deluce.’ ‘ It’s Richard 
by the Dublin paper,’ corrected Flood. ‘ What the devil 
can it matter which it is! Mary has wired to me from 
London that it is Edward, and she ought to know which 
she has picked out of the scaldcrow’s nest.’ 

Flood reeled back. ‘Surely Mrs. de Brock has had no 
hand in this? Surely he did it without asking her?’ 
‘ Asking her!’ screamed de Brock. ‘ Does a woman want 
to be asked when she ’s made up her mind to bolt? Why 
wasn’t he asking me? Why not?’ and he sank con- 
vulsively burying his baldish head in his podgy hands, 
which with the edging of black hair running through them 
gave a grotesque resemblance to a plucked turkey under 
Flood’s clumsy knife, with scullion Joey appearing in the 
doorway. 

‘Surely Mrs. de Brock had nothing to do with that rascal 
Richard Deluce being nominated Nationalist candidate 
for the Borough ?’ asked Flood ; ‘ I knew they would pick 
a Protestant to run us close, but a Deluce too, who would 
have believed it? Isn’t it enough to provoke King 
William and all the Saints? And the Count—isn’t he 
the viper in Sir Edward’s bosom! Now we know, now 
we know, and I’ll let them know too.’ 

De Brock turned up eyes flushed with many fierce 
dregs. ‘'That’s the first I heard of that,’ and he laughed 
shrilly in spite of his sullen self. The amazed Flood 
summed up: ‘ Both scoundrels and black-hearted black- 
guards, but it’s clear which one can never tread the 
County again or call himself a gentleman.’ ‘ Richard, 
I suppose ?’ suggested de Brock. Flood nodded. Joey 
nodded. De Brock nodded in bitter acquiescence. They 
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nodded all three. It was serious enough for members of 
County families to elope with the wife of another, but to 
attempt to ravish the Parliamentary Seat was an iniquity 
scarlet in conaparison. Even de Brock realised that, and 
was not over-aggrieved to observe that sympathy for 
himself was swallowed in the general anxiety to hold the 
Borough against Pope, Count, and traitor. Edward had 
disappeared for evil and for good. But Richard was 
advancing against them with armies! He was expected 
to arrive the next morning with a crew of vote-catchers, 
dynamiters, and Irish Members. A Radical Presbyterian 
minister was rumoured to be in his train, and thereat 
ColonelFlood trembled. It might jeopardise two votes!... 

As a matter of fact, Richard was drawing near the 
Borough in the Dublin train, and was using his leisure for 
the first time, since struggling home through the moonlit 
bog, to review the situation. On the very next morning 
he had received a sealed letter from the Count, delivered 
by messenger, who had disappeared without waiting for 
reply. The Count assured him that the Chairman of the 
Party was delighted with the views Richard had expressed, 
and at the Count’s instigation had recommended him 
successfully for a seat. He would be announced as an 
official candidate in the paper of the following day. He 
had better leave Kelvey immediately. The Count was 
waiting for him at the Gresham Hotel. Edwina was 
staying with some Paris friends in the suburbs. She was 
very well, and urged Richard to go in and win. 

The next day Richard had found himself at the League - 
Offices in Dublin with the Count as sponsor. The Chair- 
man, short and burly, valiant but a little vague, received 
the new recruit with gracious gratitude. He had the eyes 
of an optimistic, but the build of a lazy man.. His 
strongest feature was an eagle’s nose worn and sharpened 
somewhat by twenty years of assiduous acidity in Irish 
politics. His leadership was due to his fidelity to the 
leader Ireland had dethroned for infidelity. He stood 
in Parnell’s boots, and Richard felt appropriately thrilled. 
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The Chairman had explained how important it was to find 
a Nationalist successor to Mr. MacFeely, who had pained 
and perplexed them all. ‘ He has soured us all,’ sounded 
a deep, sad voice, and Richard caught sight of a thin, 
white Roman face, bearded, but branded with the antagon- 
isms of Irish life. His intervention was like the drop of 
ice into warm water. He and the Chairman were the 
Castor and Pollux of the Irish Party. They personified 


the political suspicion and tactical confidence of Parnell 


with little of his grandeur or magnetism. The late leader’s 
qualities seemed distributed like his old clothes among 
his Party. A portly Pollux and a cast-iron Castor, 
Richard was thinking, when something even less Par- 
nellian appeared, and saluted these two Norman Irish- 
men with Gaelic raillery. It was ‘ wee Mick Devine,’ the 
Hibernian occupant of one of Belfast’s sacred four seats, 
and the only connection between the Irish Party and genius. 
Prodigy of the Belfast Catholics, the greatest stump 


orator since O’Connell, smartly dressed but smarter of | 
speech, which he ladled out of leathery lungs on an accent | 


as sweet and luscious as treacle, he slowly bore the truth 
into Richard’s mind that great men are always bantams. 
Here, at least, was an opponent of those ghastly slums! 

‘Wee Mick’ gave a moving account of the Protestant 
workmen whose votes stood between him and defeat, in 
spite of an independent candidate and the bogey of a 
dead Catholic Bishop, whom his enemies had raised to 


harass him. . . . The Chairman of the Party was deferen- | 
tial, and showed him a printed letter, which a member of | 
the Party had issued on his own behalf over the Chair- | 


man’s signature. The Chairman had delayed writing the 
needed recommendation to his follower, who had impro- 
vised a document of which the Chairman took a serious 
and angry view. ‘ Wee Mick’ took the scroll and began 
reading aloud :— 


‘GENTLEMEN Execrors,—If I were not restrained by 
the phlebotomous state of my health I would be with you 
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as National leader to-day in your loyal and scenic con- 
stituency to demand the national duty of returning my 
forensic friend Mr. O’Ruddery to Parliament. Your in- 
dustries have; endured his fostering care. He has shown 
himself a courteous supporter of the Gaelic League, and 
his motto, “‘ Every man his own landlord,’’ has made him 
known and esteemed from Chicago to China. No one has 
done more to oppose Imperialism and empirical views, and 
I look to him to help exercise the last phantom of British 
Rule from our country. Your prehistoric town he has 
patronised with race meetings and coursing matches, 
besides rearing the best bitch pup in Ireland. I am 
assured that the need of a Catholic University and the 
ancient Irish sport of cock-fighting would not fail to occupy 
his exhaustive will-power. 
* Signed on behalf of the Irish at home and abroad, 
‘THe CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL Parry.’ 


There was question whether this preposterous docu- 
ment could be backed. The Chairman was as angry as 
if his cheque had been forged. But genius speaks to 
genius, and ‘ Wee Mick’ insisted that a Party which did 
not back such a masterpiece would be unworthy of Irish 
tradition. The Chairman shrugged his shoulders and 
dictated a formal support. The Castor of Irish politics 
turned his melancholy attention to business in hand. 
He was also the Irish Cassandra, for he foretold dangers 
and disasters with a statesmanship that the careless 
optimism of the Chairman would never perceive. 

Arrived Mr. Gwyn Stephens, M.P., Protestant convert 
to Home Rule, against whom Richard remembered being 
warned by Professor Rafferty with the same solemnity 
that at this moment the Irish Cassandra was warning him 
against Sir Hamlet Barnewell. Arrived the Mac-Gille- 
Coluim with a saffron kilt and a twenty-pound subscrip- 
tion, the only heroic touch in the room. Arrived Mr. 
Brehon Lawrence, M.P. ‘ Our only anarchist,’ whispered 
Mr. Stephens. Mr. Lawrence was one of the few active 
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and intellectual politicians. He devoted his energy to 
the elucidation and even realisation of the Ancient Laws 
of Ireland. In restful moments he organised cattle- 
driving in disguise and drove maddened herds through 
the remnants of the English law of property. In the back- 
ground hovered the Count, saluting none and saluted of 
none, but apparently vested with some strange influence. 
He accompanied Richard and Mr. Gwyn Stephens to 
Amiens Street Station. . 

Richard was reviewing all this in the train . . . past 
stations like Malahide, Balbriggan! Irish-made hosiery ! 
thought Richard ; and horror struck his mind lest he was 
proceeding to an Election for Irish Ireland without Irish 
trade-marked clothes. His suit was luckily Caledon 
tweed, but his socks? At Drogheda he nervously tele- 
graphed back to Balbriggan for samples. A minute later 
the train was roaring like a tin-can of stones rocking in a 
high wind. The Boyne! and he felt he had crossed the 
Rubicon. There was no turning now. Below the iron 
viaduct the spires and chimneys of Drogheda were rising 
into the grey mist of evening. . . . At Portadown he 
telegraphed again for Irish hose. 

As the train rolled into the night and approached the 
borders of his home, he felt like Fergus the Ulster exile 
campaigning with the armies of Connaught against his 
own people. . . . He knew every bridge and cutting on 
the line. Pitch-dark as it was, he knew when he was 
passing the Demesne, and he could scarcely bear to see 
the familiar shadows as he passed Kelvey for the first time 
a pariah and an enemy. He lowered the window, and 
heard the trees of his childhood sighing to him. Patient 
and uncomplaining, they did not reproach him, the 
wistful conifers, the satin sough of the beeches, the sunken 
roar of the oak-trees, and the ghostly swish of the ash, 
their balm and forgiveness came to him upon the soft 
whirr and the sucking of the train through the night 
breeze. . . . The oil lamps of Kelvey Station! and he 
ducked between his brazen-faced companions. He shut 
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his eyes neither to see or be seen. The carriage filled with 
farmers and bagmen talking like a rookery about the 
great Election. Endless cawing and cadging and cajoling 
and cackle, as though they were all trying to catch votes. 
. . . Clontibret Junction! A distant crowd were mur- 
muring impatiently, but by what right, since the train 
was only one hour late? Feeling low and lonely Richard 
jumped out, and for a moment hoped the train would run 
him over, leaving a severed jugular on the line. Immed- 
iately a deputation chiefly priestly threw itself upon him, 
wrung his hands and luggage, and Richard found himself 
driving rapidly to the Clontibret Arms. Oh the irony of it ! 

The hotel soon filled with his supporters. He was not 
required to make a speech, though he had thrust a few 
well-chosen words of medieval Irish into his pocket to 
serve as a printed address or as a mystical appeal to the 
mob. He appeared at the window once, and out of the 
dark rose a cheer that sounded like the cry of a dis- 
embowelled banshee! The Election had begun. A 
priest muttered to Richard: ‘ That sounds like business. 
The boys will elect you for the Borough whether they have 
to kill some living voters, or, what is easier, raise some of 
the dead.’ Not being a Sadducee, Richard did not ques- 
tion this remarkable form of resurrection, and exhaustedly 
retired to bed. 

During the next fortnight he remained the centre of 
sole attention to the Borough. No money was wasted 
on posters or propaganda. There were no meetings save 
Councils of War. Voters had been born green or orange, 
Nationalists were engendered Nationalist, and Unionists 
conceived in conservatism. Voters were instructed to 
the very hour of voting. Nationalist sick were examined 
by Nationalist doctors and Unionist sick doped by 
Unionist physicians gratis. Nationalist agents kept a list 
of Unionist dying and recent dead. Unionist agents 
watched the Nationalist morgue. Spies like vultures 
reported on the near dead. Too often had a death been 
hushed until the polling, and the corpse voted and buried 
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the next day by gleeful relatives. Ten deaths on either 
side, or a mild epidemic, and the Election was jeopardised ! 

As it was, there were a dozen uncertain Presbyterian 
voters, the health of whose opinions was studied daily. 
Every Presbyterian Richard winked at received an 
agitated deputation on the morrow. Every word he 
uttered was fatuously eulogised in the Advocate or shame- 
lessly traduced in the Standard. The rival sheets were 
published on alternate days, it being supposed that simul- 
taneous publication was more than the electoral tempera- 
ment could stand. The Advocate, from being a pitiless 
critic of dead and living Deluces, suddenly discovered that 
they were not rack-renters and had not voted for the 
abhorrent and abhorrible Union. Richard found himself 
described as a patriotic far-sighted young gentleman and 
a popular Gael. The Standard, however, devoted columns 
to stigmatising weaknesses in his character, of which he 
had hitherto felt modestly unaware. An agreeable little 
summary of his life appeared headed ‘ Judas Junior,’ 
which afforded him qualms. Some of the characterisa- 
tions struck him as true, especially when he was credited 
with indecisive and dilettante habits. How could they 
have known him as well as that? He had wasted his 
time abominably in Paris. He had learnt an abominable 
language, and he had adopted an abominable dress. He 
had betrayed family, class, King and Church! There 
was truth in it, but it was less true to say that he favoured 
shooting policemen, hamstringing cattle, tar-and-feather- 
ing Protestant Bishops, and confiscating all property, 
including Kelvey Demesne. So much for ‘ Judas Junior,’ 
but when he called on the Bishop for his vote he felt 
just a little like Judas leaving cards on the High Priest ! 

Polling day arrived, and so mixed and worn were his 
emotions that he felt he must be the only person in the 
Borough who had ceased to care which way the Election 
went. There is a point outside self-introspection and 
external din alike, when the mind refuses itself further 
worry or debate. Things will be as they are written. 
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The politics were wholly uninteresting, two tunes played 
on different instruments in the same keys and scales. 
On one side, ‘Home Rule and no factionism! Home 
Rule and United Ireland! Home Rule and one Chairman 
of the Irish at home and abroad!’ (‘And chiefly 
abroad!’ screamed the factionists.) ‘Home Rule is 
Rome Rule!’ chanted the Unionists in doleful ditty. 
And the simple voter at the spell of Home Rule visaged 
governmental manna falling from Heaven, and potatoes 
growing as big as pumpkins, while others no less simple 
foresaw the Pope’s Nuncio in Dublin Castle, every public 
building in Dublin destroyed, and even the sheer impossi- 
bility of Mr. MacFeely, late Member for the Borough, 
lording it in the Viceregal Lodge! On one point both 
parties maintained caution, and that was the flight of 
Mrs. de Brock, fearing direct or indirect injury to either 
candidate’s chances. Otherwise Vivian de Brock received 
the full vigour of the Advocate’s inspired contempt, ‘...a 
ruffian and the descendant of bullies and ruffians, the 
nominee of misers and absentees, in search of the bogus 
votes necessary to an Orange majority. Let him wait and 
find no Orange majority in Hell! .. .’ 

Richard saw his opponent moving in the distance, sur- 
rounded by agents and supporters. Flood had worried 
him into apprehension of some kind, and it was a haggard, 
beaten-looking man that passed to and from Unionist 
headquarters every day—‘ that wasted, the grass wouldn’t 
know him passing,’ said Mr. O’Carolan. Richard felt a 
certain measure of pity for this man whom he had helped 
to defraud of his wife. He looked so helpless and incon- 
solable. Richard wondered whether de Brock had any 
philosophy or counter-emotion to teach him to bear with 
his wife’s desertion, often the most natural and unnatural 
thing a woman can do. De Brock was not likely to 
be a fatalist or a poet. Into what inner kingdom was 
he retreating? The Election might make a counter- 
irritant, but would even a career in Parliament ease that 
suffering soul? Richard found himself secretly hoping 
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his rival would win. Could he be nurturing some frightful 
vengeance? The last county gentleman who had been 
forsaken by his wife had avenged himself by riding quietly 
round and posting up an offer of a five-pound reward for 
her return, lost, stolen or strayed, with a list of the less 
attractive points by which she might be recognised. 
Other gentlemen rode round and cut the notices down 
with their whips, but not before the strippers and old maids 
of the County had broken down gigs, phaetons, and cars 
in their eagerness to read what the points were! The duel 
was a better remedy than that. It suddenly struck 
Richard that the Election had become little less than a 
duel between him, as his brother’s abettor, and the 
aggrieved husband. He felt in that case he was in the 
wrong, and hoped he would lose honourably. Besides, 
if he lost, he might find forgiveness at home with Sir 
Edward and the old retainers, with all except Murdoch. 

He smiled not at the Standard’s entreaty to vote early 
and often! or at the Advocate’s difficult request to nail his 
colours to the rigging! With careless eyes he watched 
the voters tramping in the rain to the booths. The 
discipline was stronger than in the army, for no military 
regulations compel the sick and wounded to go into 
battle. Richard watched the stretcher-bearers carrying 
voters to the booths where they were allowed to attest 
their political faith once and supremely before they 
returned to die. Life to them was worth living that ended 
so. Priests and doctors accompanied them. Richard 
walked beside an old stretcher case sent forth by his family 
to vote or die. Asa matter of fact he did both. Witha 
sudden spasm he turned grey and then as white as his 
balloting paper. Before his vote was counted he was 
accounted with the dead. The priest had just time to 
murmur Absolution. The stretcher was slowly carried 
back a bier... . 

Richard reflected on the irony of it. Here was a man 
he had never known dying under the open sky in order to 
give him a Parliamentary honour he had ceased to desire. 
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But it was not for him. It was for a Cause, it was for 
Ireland this man died. And with bared head he followed 
the corpse alone, for none turned aside from their definite 
task that day. Until the last vote was polled, the dead 
had leave to bury theirdead. The agents sat their twelve 
hours watching every vote like chess-champions, counting, 
calculating, and trying to foresee what their rivals were 
foreseeing. When they grew tired towards the end of 
the day, craft and deception began. Bogus voters 
arrived pretending to be the deceased or absent in 
America. Nationalists were trying to pass the scrutiny 
of Unionist agents by wearing Orange emblems. Wit- 
nesses of identity were provided for and against. A 
Unionist farmer, who had enjoyed a public funeral in the 
previous month, was voted Nationalist by a practised 
votesharper, whom the Unionists were hoodwinked not 
to challenge. On the other hand, a Nationalist fireman, 
timed to arrive on the Belfast express an hour before the 
Polls closed, was detained past the hour by an Orange 
signalman, who risked his own position as well as the 
safety of a passenger train by holding the signals at 
danger. . . . The danger that a Nationalist might win 
the Borough was far greater ! 

At eight o’clock the voting ceased, and the exhausted 
agents began slowly counting before the official count 
began on the morrow. The crowd softly sang, ‘ Lord 
Clontibret is dead,’ or ‘ Rule, Britannia!’ All but three 
of the voters were accounted for, two Unionists and one 
Nationalist. Three days later they were found floating 
in a vat of the local distillery. It was never known if 
the two Unionists had tried to drown the Nationalist, or 
whether the Nationalist had sacrificed himself with a 
Unionist voter under each arm! But it had to be kept 
quiet until the stout was sold. ‘There’s many a slip 
between vat and lip,’ Aunt Euphemia observed feelingly, 
when the tale was told. Richard was thinking not of 
the Poll, but of the voter he had seen dying that day, and 
he decided that his only visit of thanks should be to the 
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dead. Inquiring the address, he walked across the 
Borough through the night. His agent knocked at the 
door behind which came a glow of candlelight. There 
lay the voter with his election ticket still in his hand and 
his beads in the other! He had been dressed in the 
brown scapular of St. Francis, and his eyes closed with 
brown pennies. A round pebble from the pilgrimage at 
Lough Derg lay on his pillow. Every effort had been 
made to honour the dead, and the neighbours had com- 
bined to re-paper the room for the occasion. Over his 
navel lay a saucer full of snuff, from which each visitor 
picked a pinch and murmured a prayer for his soul’s 
repose. Five blessed candles guttered in the draught from 
the door. Against the stillness of the dead the little 
flames seemed to tear round and round the wicks like 
giddy girls dancing... . 

No one slept that night in the Borough except the 
Lunatics and the Nationalist candidate. At midnight 
Richard was woken by a pale apparition. As out of the 
tomb his agent announced, ‘ You are nine votes down, 
Mr. Deluce, and nine votes are as good as nine thousand.’ 


CHAPTER XXIV 
THE DAYS PASS 


THERE is always pleasure in shutting a book, slamming a 
door, or closing a chapter of life. Richard felt he was a 
drifter no longer. He had achieved if not a political 
victory, at least a public act, a defiance if not an attitude 
to existence. He was no longer a shadow moving among 
the pages of dead epics, a translator of the past, having 
no future and barely any present in his composition, a 
medium between middle Irish and middle-aged professors 
abroad. For once in his life he had taken a decision and 
acted. True, the Count had taken the decision for him 
and the voters had done the acting, but he was now a real 
person, and his name would appear even as a defeated 
candidate in Whitaker’s Almanack. . . . It was a relief 
to be driven to the station and to hear the carriage door 
slam. 

The train was slipping past the green-moulded hills and 
little spade-eaten bogs and emerald-scummed lakes of the 
Ulster limestone, nearer and nearer to the mountain and 
heather. That night he would be alone, tramping through 
Donegal. He was quickly forgetting the scenes at the 
declaration of the Poll; the Sheriff reading out the figures 
with the same impassive look he hooked on for executions ; 
and Colonel Flood gesticulating at the nine votes’ majority, 
as though he had broken the Bank of Monte Carlo and 
the Bishop’s nose at one blow; and Mr. O’Carolan 
whispering about Thomas Davis and offering his sym- 
pathy : ‘ I would be honoured if your honour wrote under 
the name of your honoured ancestor in the Grand Jury 


book. He kept the honour of the Borough without stain, 
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and so would you, if the Borough had not dishonoured 
itself in this fashion.’ Richard let the pleasant fume of 
flattery linger awhile in hismind. Mr. O’Carolan thought 
him a hero. Nobody else did. 

And he was forgetting the sight of his victorious rival 
and the look of bitter unhappinesss staring out of his 
vacant eyes; and the Bishop, who postponed a capital 
operation by a week in order to vote for him, and the 
light of Celtic kindness flickering behind his parchment 
cheeks as he drove down to the Poll; and a hundred new 
friends and a thousand new enemies. And the new Ulster 
leader passing through the constituency, hurling the 
Orange of Discord into the ring, and bucketing Boyne 
water over many neighbourly fires, and calling on Protes- 
tants to arm against their Catholic friends, until all the 
simple-minded gentry had begun drilling their simple 
employees, and collecting arms, and threatening to invite 
the Protestant Kaiser to follow in William of Orange’s 
steps if the wretched English people (for whose cause they 
were arming) allowed their disloyal King to surrender the 
Irish Loyalists to the Home Rule heel. Richard watched 
the Ulster leader at the station in the heyday of his 
intoxicated belief in himself, in his followers, and in 
the desire of England to cover every delusion and indis- 
cretion in which he was inspired to indulge. The thick 
prominent nose, the snorting nostrils, the loppy ears, and 
the elastic jowl, what confidence they gave his followers, 
from the raving dervishes in Belfast to the gentle, tolerant 
Sir Edward Deluce! Richard compared him with the 
Nationalist leader, and far back in history he recalled the 
bitter cry of the beaten Irish after the Boyne, ‘ Exchange 
leaders, and we will fight it over again.’ It was too late 
to exchange now, and both had to learn that in Ireland | 
uncrowned Kings are sooner or later made throneless 
as well. 

Politics were all forgotten in the Gaedalacht. Richard 
stepped out of the train at Bundoran Junction and began 
tramping across heather into the North-West. Out of 
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Fermanagh into Donegal, into the stony magic of the 
wastes, where lingered the last Irish eagles and the rare 
Killarney fern and the sacred tongue of the Gael. And the 
days passed, passing strange scenery and strange words 
with the strange folk upon the mountain roads, to the 
ruined castle of Donegal and north again, through the 
Barnesmore Gap and under the Bluestack, to Finntown 
and Gweedore, the Poisoned Glen and Errigal Mountain, 
and the Irish College established under Tory Island by 
the Gaelic League. 

Once he skirted the shores of Lough Derg, the holy lake 
of Celtic pilgrimage, and from afar off he watched a 
Charon’s boatload of devout souls being rowed from main- 
land to the Island of Patrick’s Purgatory, little square- 
shaped houses floating like a bunch of Noah’s Arks on the 
blue water. A wood of wind-tortured trees stood stiff, 
crooked and crippled upon a hillside, and beyond there 
were no more trees, only a mountain ash, red with fairy 
corn, amid the plashing bog and the mica-pickled quartz 
glinting through two and three feet deep of languid moss. 
From a long hump-shaped island at the end of the lake a 
solitary buzzard floated across the water like some unhappy 
spirit condemned to haunt the lake till crack of Doom. 

With Donegal he was within sound and sough of the 
sea and within sight of the rich blue and green colours 
which rise out of Atlantic depths to soak the surface and 
atmosphere. Then followed solitary hours across unknown 
mountain rooted in bogland and capped with conoid 
clouds. The clubfoot moss and the viscid sundew grew 
between the heather tufts. Golden and starry saxifrages 
fringed the rocks. The sweet bog-myrtle, the fluttering 
bog-cotton, the yellow-starred asphodel, and the lonely 
stalk of the Grass of Parnassus grew in the damp marshes. 
Higher all became ling and heather, pink and purple bell 
heather, and sometimes white. The thin grass barely 
covered the mud-skin lying between the weather and the 
elemental rock. Storm and sun had beaten and dried it 
into a poor paste over which flew the whistling golden 
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plover and the unalighting curlew. It was Ireland as it 
was in the Middle Ages, unchanged and unconquered. . 
Richard felt strangely exhilarated by his nights of wall 
in the open and days of resting by the dry wayside. Cloud 
and colour grew monotonous, quickly as they passed. He 
seemed to be always travelling the same mountain. There 
were always two or three rounded heads and a cone beyond 
and the day passed... . Between two mountains he sighted 
a cabin from which a blue twist of peat-smoke proclaimed. 
a thousand years of civilisation to the elemental smokes 
and mists. There was no door to knock and Richard 
entered to find a little old man conversing to the harem 
of hens that picked his bed straw. He was an Irish 
speaker and puzzled by Richard’s Parisian Irish, but he 
pointed the road to Gweedore for him on the sky. The 
stars were hatching like a myriad pearls in the scoop of a 
gigantic grey oyster. Richard was seized with an idea. 
The faithful Gaelic Leaguer should never miss a chance, 
and he drew the Great Bear with peat ash on the table. 
The old man gave him Gaelic. It was a chance to recover 
the lost names of the constellations, and he traced in 
turn the Pointers, the Milky Way, Cassiopeia’s Chair, the 
North Star, the Pleiades, the Scales, and for each the 
old man uttered Ersen rune, every syllable of which was — 
phonetically noted in Richard’s notebook. Late that 
night he descended out of the clouds, as it were, back into 
Ireland after visiting a wizard from whom he had gleaned 
formulas unknown to his fellow-men. The old man was as 
interested to see his words shaped on paper as a strolling 
ballad-singer to see his notes netted between bars. 
Guiding himself by Errigal’s white cone, which was 
visible in the starlight, Richard descended with early 
morning the Poisoned Glen towards Dunlewy. Mists of 
night arose and the soil became softer. Losing his 
distance and his footing he became exhausted. Feeling 
chill, he moved first to right, then left. He was lost in 
the thick air and sank upon the wet moss to await the 
guiding sun. No sound came into the Glen, and once the 
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shadow of an enormous bird passed over his head, barking 
like an evil dog. He hoped it might have been an eagle, 
and not merely a raven distorted in the weirdness of the 
light. But it was evil, and gave him a cold terror at 
heart. Not till the red sun climbed over Horn Head and 
lit Errigal and Muckish Mountains did’ he struggle down 
to the road. Striking the sea, he followed the line of tide 
littered with weed, green partans, edible dulse, and the 
jellyfish the people called the ‘ spit of the seals.’ Only 
with evening did he find the site of the Irish College and 
lingual Paradise of the Gaelic League. But his wonderful 
list of stars was lost in the Poisoned Glen. 

He settled in a shebeen upon the mountain-side and 
listened to the sacred tongue from morn till eve. He 
received the impression of a hard-working, fact-facing 
folk, recently released from the harrow of the Land- 
lord, but now at the mercy of the enthusiast and theorist. 
Hardly had they begun to put away their Irish and see 
their children learning the language of worldly success, 
the language of priests and politicians and bagmen and 
gombeen men, than the great world had begun swarming 
their way and praising their old Irish and begging them 
to talk Irish to their children and, wonder of wonders, 
trying to learn it themselves! The great world had 
simply gone mad. But they had the money and the 
power and had to be tolerated ; lawyers and students and 
ladies talking the queer Irish that seemed to be spoken 
in Dublin and London, and wearing the curious clothes 
of the great world. The men particularly, for the Mac- 
Gille-Coluim was there, and Richard followed his example 
into saffron kilts, the bright colour of defiant and inde- 
pendent Gaeldom. The kilts truly puzzled these matter- 
of-fact folk, who, to be sure, disguised their boys in 
petticoats for fear fairies should carry them off. But 
why should grown men be kept by their mothers out 
of trousers? they asked. It was the same with the 
Gaedalacht everywhere in Ireland. Mind, heart, and 
imagination, sick of political slops from the public-house, 
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turned to the Irish speakers for balm and strength, for 
the very soul of nationhood. 

This was a theme which Richard found Patrick Perey 
at hand to substantiate with words of mystical elation. 
It was seldom he would condescend to speak English, but 
Richard took the road with him when the Irish classes 
were over in the evenings and let the strong wind of epic 
blow away the dusts of controversy. Patrick Percy spoke 
of the animal and bird life, or of his School, or of the Irish 
Republic, passing from one to the other with a simple 
fragrance of mind. He called the birds Clan-a-Gael and 
the wild untamed animals the only free Irish citizens. 
‘There goes Rory of the hills!’ he said, as a red fox 
crossed their road, ‘ the Virgin keep him from the hounds 
of the Englishman!’ The old Celtic monks always 
enlisted birds and animals in their communities, and he 
was busy enrolling the birds of the air among his Irish 
Volunteers. Richard lamented the lack of eagles. There 
was no trace left of them even on these iron precipices. 
‘It is because the land is unworthy of them, that the 
eagles are fled,’ replied Mr. Perey; ‘when bodies are 
slain, then shall the eagles be gathered together.’ 

Richard was still very ornithological. ‘ We shall have 
no goldfinches left either. In a few years the cockbirds 
have been limed and caged, while the hens are thrown 
away to perish miserably with the lime still sticking them 
to the bush.’ Mr. Percy turned round, ‘I have laid 
solemn geas upon the boys of my School never to hurt 
the feathered clan or to hunt the butterflies God sends 
staggering down roads and over fields on missions known 
to Him.’ ‘I have heard them called God’s confetti,’ said 
Richard. Mr. Percy laughed dryly. ‘If He would rain 
bullets instead of confetti on this land He would be 
improving us.’ 

And the days passed. Every week some fresh visitor 
arrived. Mr. MacNeill arrived, with word of the coming 
of arms and drilling in Belfast. ‘They are our fellow- 
countrymen,’ he said, “and though we cannot say God 
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bless the work! we may pray they will one day fight as 
their fathers fought for Ireland in ’Ninety-Eight.’ ‘Nay, 
but I say God bless them,’ said Patrick Percy, ‘ for the 
British Government will allow them arms, and once the 
arms are in Ireland there is no knowing who may not use 
them or in what cause.’ The glow of success often lit his 
eyes in these days. Amid the cast-iron school systems 
and the braying of brains in a mortar called the Inter- 
mediate, his School, dedicated to the Seven Saints of © 
Aran, had slipped the centuries. His boys wore the garb 
of the Gael and made the very suburbs of Dublin pictur- 
esque. They were learning the self-respect and restraint, 
the unselfishness and holiness which alone fitted Irishmen 
to be Republicans. ‘Must it be a Republic?’ asked 
Richard. ‘ It must be, since it ever was and ever shall 
be, the Republic of Ireland which God declared through 
His prophets Mitchel and Tone, which the Martyrs of 
Manchester watered with their blood, for which the 
Fenians wrought and fought and failed,’ and his voice 
choked, ‘and fight we must, with or without arms, 
whether we fail or fail not. God will not be sending too 
many chances. This people believe in God. God may 
cease to believe in them!’ 

Richard was billeted with a delightful old crone of the 
Gael, the terror of excisemen and the delight of philo- 
logists. If the peelers were watching her hayricks for 
poteen by day, in the evening professors came round like 
dull old bees, all buzz and no sting, trying to glean some 
archaic honey, or an Ossianic stanza, or a rune or keening 
or first-hand account of fairies, or more beautiful still, the 
notes of a forgotten folksong. Once a girl was persuaded 
to chant the words of a keen that had descended in her 
family, though she pleaded that it was unlucky without 
a corpse listening and that one of those present would die 
in the year. All insisted, and amid much scratching of 
pencils the weird wild wailing was released, as it were a 
curlew from acage. ‘ He that heard that keen would not 
be troubled dying in the year,’ said Mr. Percy in Gaelic. 
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On Sundays the students used to crawl under the cemetery 
wall to overhear the old folk keening on their family 
graves. Richard was still pursuing his stellar lore and 
collecting the lost names of the stars. To his grief he had 
never recovered the list he brought into the Poisoned 
Glen, and two expeditions had failed to locate the old 
man in the mountain. Nobody at the College would 
believe in his existence. It must have been a fairy man 
or some sorcerer who had discovered the herb of long life, ~ 
he was told. 

Richard consulted his hostess, Mother Mairgread, who 
remembered her father telling her of an old fairy doctor 
drowned on his way to Tory Island, who had been after- 
wards seen in the mountains back of Muckish. Richard 
may have met him on one of his visiting days. Herself 
remembered some names of the stars, but not all that the 
old man had told Richard. With trembling hand Richard 
wrote down the few she could tell. Orion’s Belt that was 
called the ‘ King’s Rod’ in Irish, but what King she did 
not know; and the Pole Star was the ‘ Star of Know- 
ledge,’ for didn’t it show the Fairy doctors out of the 
Kast tothe Saviour. The rainbow she called the ‘ Sword 
of Fergus Mac Ree,’ and when the Northern Lights 
flashed, she said ‘ Finn’s spears are in them!’ Hungry 
students collected round Mother Mairgread, gleaning any 
guttural crumb or lapse of a lost labial that fell from her 
table, for with such as her lay the old knowledge and the 
new soul of Ireland. The politicians at Westminster were 
just wasting their breath. 

Another day an English clergyman passed, who was 
raising the Anglo-Israelite question in Ireland. His 
theme was the survival of the lost ten tribes. Judah 
and Israel survived in Palestine after the Captivity, but 
what had happened to the other ten? It was one of the 
mysteries of history, as recondite as the lost continent of 
Atlantis, and as vital to the English-speaking as the 
unknown identity of Shakespeare. Who could be the 
ten tribes except the wandering Celts? Who had kept 
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the Sabbath better than the British, mindful of their Celtic 
ancestry. The true British were the Welsh and Scotch 
Sabbath-keepers and the Irish. The lost tribes could be 
known by their respect for the Sabbath. Old records 
showed how well the Irish once kept the Sabbath until 
the Pope allowed the Celtic Sunday to be desecrated to 
make a Roman holiday. Ancient Irish law compelled the 
benighted traveller to stop, where Saturday Vespers caught 
him, until Monday Matins, and the Celtic Hell was full of 
Sunday-breakers plying red-hot mattocks. 

The Reverend Mr. McDowell grew eloquent. He had 
initiated a fund for excavating Jerusalem in search of the 
Ark of the Covenant. He was now convinced that it had 
been brought to Ireland with the Stone of Destiny—the 
Doomstone, the Lia Fail, Jacob’s Pillow—which God had 
placed under the British Coronation Chair. He intended 
digging up the Hill of Tara the following week. The Ark 
was surely there. ‘As well there as anywhere,’ said a 
quiet listener; ‘and what does it all mean?’ ‘It 
means,’ cried the Anglo-Israelite, ‘that a Son of David 
sits upon the English throne in our own day.’ The quiet 
listener was Mr. O’Carolan, who continued, as though 
also entering into rhapsody: ‘ The Jews, the Jews, is it 
the Jews you are speaking of? Perhaps you are right. 
I heard an old man once tell that Coluimcille prophesied, 
when the Jews take England, the troubles of the Gael 
should come to an end. The Gael can never beat Eng- 
land.’ ‘ But the Jews will find England their sanctuary,’ 
interposed McDowell excitedly, ‘and the Woolsack shall 
be the Seat of Solomon, and her Kings shall be circum- 
cised. We are the ten tribes. Soon we shall be twelve, 
and Sion shall be rebuilt.’ ‘ May be,’ said Mr. O’Carolan, 
‘that God sends the Jews to punish England for all that 
she has done to the Gael. The titles of the Gael England 
threw down; and scattered our nobles. May be, the Jews 
will deck themselves in the titles of the English nobles, 
buying their fine houses and buying their daughters 
and sons to marriage. England destroyed the Irish 
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Parliament, and may God now give her Parliament over 


to the Jews! England spoilt the trade of Ireland; may — 


the Jews take hers from her! England tried to take our 
religion; may the Jews leave no religion after them 
in England! England broke the High Kingship of 
Ireland. ...’ Mr. McDowell once more interrupted 
him. ‘ Blaspheme not, for to-day the Son of David is 
King of England, as we Anglo-Israelites believe.’ ‘ The 
Jews have overlooked Ireland,’ observed Mr. MacNeill 
quietly, ‘but I should welcome them if their coming 
brought not only commerce but tolerance between 
Catholic and Protestant. May be, God will use the Jews 
to heal the wounds of Ireland ? ’ 

‘I have no quarrel with the Jews,’ said Mr. Percy ; 
‘they are a mystic people and God has chosen them for 
some high and holy end, as He has chosen the Gael. But 
I fear that at this time they make England rich and 
powerful, and that means Ireland poor and weakened. 
They guide England to the markets and riches and powers 
of this world, and it is strange that they take English 
names as readily as we cast them away. They can never 
become English however much they try, but our people, 
alas! seem unable to stop being English.’ ‘ Didn’t 
Cromwell bring back the Jews to England? and isn’t 
that the Curse of Cromwell on the English this day?’ said 
O’Carolan. ‘ You will never be rich,’ said Mr. McDowell, 
‘until there are Jews in Ireland, until you acknowledge 


that the ten tribes are in your midst. Why, isn’t Aran | 
Aaron, and isn’t O’Shea the name of the prophet Hoshea?’ | 


‘It’s true that the Jews have passed us over,’ murmured 
Mr. Percy; ‘may be that they see in Ireland an image 
of the suffering Christ ? ’ 
Another day an unexpected motor arrived with Count 
Mackenson and Sir Charles Rogerson, the famous Consul, 
who had fought so bravely against the crucifixion of the 
black man in two continents. ‘ You will know him,’ said 


Mr. MacNeill, ‘ by the fierceness and sadness of his face | 
coming down the road and looking neither to right or to | 
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left.’ There was no mistaking him indeed. He spoke 
terribly of the torturing and mangling of the black men 
and of the struggling nationalities throughout the world 
under the steel and rubber paw of the Empires. His 
harassed eyes’ seemed to see the blood of unnumbered 
aborigines rising like a steaming mist under the tropical 
sun to cry the vengeance of God. Richard and Mr. Percy 
gathered round him in the evening. 

Sir Charles had returned to give his last efforts to the 
cause of the Poor Old Woman. ‘I should not be sur- 
prised if she were stirring in these times.’ ‘ She is up and 
walking the roads this night,’ cried Mr. Percy, ‘ and the 
white chivalry of the Gael will meet her upon her way.’ 
Sir Charles held out more practical prospect to the Cause. 
He frequently alluded to ‘our good Kaiser,’ and the 
possibility that from Germany might come the vengeance 
of the Gael. The nation that destroyed another must 
be destroyed in turn. England’s day was coming. The 
great sea-powers of the past—Athens, Carthage, Venice, 
Spain—they had all perished. ‘True,’ mused Mr. Percy. 
‘ Troy is down too. It is comforting.’ 

For a moment Richard saw some chance of Irish 
reunion. It occurred to him that if the Orangemen 
and the Gaels looked to the same saviour in the German 
Kaiser, one of his sons might be seated on the throne of 
Tara. It would not matter his being a Protestant pro- 
vided he learnt Irish, and were not the best Irish scholars 
Germans? And perhaps he would bring the Jews and 
make Ireland enter Europe not as a dismal lost cause, 
but as a trading concern. The first step was to induce 
the Ulster leader and Sir Charles to approach the Kaiser 
. .. but together. What a glorious scheme! 

Count Mackenson rather encouraged this view. ‘It is 
possible, it is possible,’ he frequently said. During the 
fiery exhalations of the evening he sat collecting rather 
than disseminating views. Richard, knowing him as a 
supporter of the Irish Party, was a little surprised by his 
appearance with extremists, who never spared the Party 
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a murderous flick of their tongues. He was glad, how- 
ever, to have news from the Count of Kelvey. Edwina 
was in Dublin studying ways and means of social revolu- 
tion. The réle of a red Countess rather suited her. A 
very engrossing strike was in progress which prevented 
her accompanying him north. Richard’s political exploit 
had been tempered by his defeat and partly by the 
amazing news that Uncle Mornington, the Empire- 
builder and pet of the Carlton Club, had been returned as 
an Independent Nationalist for a Cork seat! ‘ He will 
be more buoyant than ever,’ Aunt Euphemia had re- 
marked. The Cork electors were now learning about 
Bimetallism instead of Bilingualism as an Irish cure-all. 
Uncle Mornington was issuing a paper-money scheme by 
which Ireland should lead the Empire back into the struc- 
ture of sound finance. Conservatives and Nationalists 
were equally puzzled and indignant that he made the 
Conservative County Club his headquarters. However, 
Mr. MacNeill thought it was very good for things to be 
a little mixed in Irish politics. 

They were off the next day, Sir Charles continuing his 
mission to plant words of revolt and bitterness wherever 
the Ulster campaign had prepared reaction in angry and 
suspicious hearts. He handed Richard an anonymous 
tract on the Empire. . . . Even so it was wonderfully 
peaceable in the Gaedalact, though breaking confusion 
and storm were menacing not faraway. As yet there was 
no sign save the stormy petrels. 

Sir Charles seemed all destructive, but the gentle 
Mr. Percy mildly constructive. After the session finished, 
Richard walked with Mr. Percy to the bogside station. 
His talk was all of his School. In spite of the fame 
it had on the lips of men, it was immensely difficult 
to maintain. He had cut away from the canker of 
Anglicisation, but Dublin would not listen to his 
preaching and mocked his teaching. He spoke of the | 
angry scorn of Professor Rafferty and the jealousy of 


other schools. Butin the end they would have to follow | 
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him, perhaps after he was dead. They mocked the 
Gael, but the last mockery would lie with the Gael, 
on the Day of Judgment, the Day of the Mountain, the 
Monday of Doom ! 

‘What do you hope before then?’ asked Richard. 
‘Hope nought except what I do for myself,’ replied the 
prophet. ‘I will build up the Republic in my School, 
and if that fail I will build it upon my own dead bones. 
Do you see that butterfly with orange tips and the green 
of the grass under its wings? Do you see the white 
between the orange and the green? It is the Irish 
tricolour. That butterfly shall float from high buildings 
in Dublin.’ And he began to chant :— 

‘Gold and silver, white and yellow moth ! 
Flutter from the thorny hedge ! 
Tis the Gael that haunts the surly Goth, 
*Tis the sign of swords on edge. 
Silver flight and golden-dusted wing ! 
Flitting free upon the hill, 
*Tis the gentle peasant strikes the King, 
Though he lie for ever still. 
Oh the green and orange butterfly ! 
He shall bring the English down ; 
When he dances through the windy sky 
He shall bnrn up Dublin Town ! 
He shall burn up Dublin Town !’ 


However, for the present he was satisfied if his boys 
produced a pageant of the Tain, the drama of Cuchulain. 
Later he would give Dublin a Passion Play in Irish, 
and if Dublin would not hear him, he would bring the 
passion of Ireland herself into the Dublin streets. What- 
ever he meant, he relaxed into silence in the train. 
Richard was arranging his notes. His Gaelic star chart, 
alas! he never recovered. But he had salved a number 
of proverbs, which were afterwards discovered in Morris’s 
invaluable book of Ulster Proverbs, and two songs he 
transcribed with endless difficulty over the peats, which 
sounded treasure trove. Unfortunately better versions 
of both turned up in Douglas Hyde’s Love Songs of 
Connaught. It was maddening to think of the lost 
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Gaelic kennings for the stars, a real addition to the lore 
of the Gael. 

In Dublin they parted, Richard taking the train to 
Dunleary. Patrick Percy stood on the platform mur- 
muring against the platform scurry and the noise of the 
engines: ‘This generation alone to be unsigned. with 
blood shed for Ireland. Blood lit the men of ’Ninety- 
Eight and the men of ’Forty-Eight. The Fenians shed 
blood. Before the last Fenian dies, will the young 
men? ... my solution is blood. It may be a bad 
one, but Hell is paved with good solutions of the Irish 
Question’ . . . and a puff of engine smoke hid his pale, 
ardent eyes. 

As he was slowly drawn out of the station, Richard 
always}remembered that proud and pitiful face, with 
the train’s thunder drowning his words and the smoke 
circling him in a dissolving pall. 


CHAPTER XXV 
THE MONTHS PASS 


NINE months had Edward and Mary lived their honey- 
moon, as it were in the wilderness cut off from the domestic 
hive. Accepting a pittance from his father, he took 
lodgings in the Euston Road. They discovered that it 
was possible to be perfectly happy without money or 
surroundings. The rainbow of love that can colour the 
bog-cabin or the drabbiest apartments is the rainbow that 
often misses palaces and cannot be lured by rubies. Surer 
than the rainbow of Erin is the bow of Eros. 

The County was troubled for a while. Vivian de Brock 
filed an undefended divorce petition. There was some 
pious execration and rather pleasurable horror. A great 
gulf as of the old feud spread between Kelvey and Clonti- 
bret. Sir Edward and Vivian de Brock avoided each 
other. When they met, it was Vivian who always let off 
what Aunt Euphemia called ‘ Brock’s fireworks.’ The 
secret had leaked out that Mary had always been a Papist. 
That explained everything to Protestants, and was 
promptly denied as a fact by Catholics. The faction 
between the ‘Two-oaks’ and ‘One-oaks’ broke out 
again on the marches and was summarily suppressed 
by Murdoch, who sent Macilroy as bailiff to summon 
any disturbers of the peace who happened to be back- 
ward with their rent by more than ten years. Feeling 
was growing, but Murdoch kept it from Sir Edward, 
whom he only desired to fend safely to his grave. Sir 
Edward was troubled by the feud of family against family, 
which he knew was unrepairable in his lifetime. Many a 
long evening walk he took reflecting beside his reflective 
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lake. Ever since the herons had ceased coming from 
Clontibret there had been no goodwill nor good luck. 
And he turned for consolation to his rooks—black specks 
wending woodward. 

Over the shadowy waters they passed in long black 
legions. In perfect measure and time, line by line, group 
after group, with guides, scouts, and marshals cross-flying 
and cawing, the County’s share of this world’s rooks 
passed to their nightly rest in Sir Edward’s woods, know- 
ing that while he lived none of their accustomed perches 
would disappear of an evening. Sir Edward kept things 
as they were. He remained unchanged himself. It was 
the world around him which changed. Even Kelvey was 
changing. Canon Hussey felt huffed by the Bishop’s 
continued tenure of the Diocese, and resigned as a hint 
that Resignation was one of the theological virtues. With 
Mrs. Hussey he retired to Dalkey to await the Second 
Coming, which Miss Vernisher had discovered was not 
very distant. Her time was largely spent writing to 
assure the clergy that they were living in the latter days, 
when even the Elect would be deceived. She could 
instance some sad events that had happened lately in the 
County. Professor Rafferty received a long and pathetic 
entreaty to meet the Second Coming. With a heartfelt 
sigh, it was reported in Synodal circles, he burnt her letter, 
murmuring, ‘ Would that I could be certain there had 
been a First.’ 

Mr. Phim was promoted to the vacant living, which he 
accepted in his twenty years’ knowledge and experience 
of the pitfalls and corners and collisions likely to beset 
his path, and felt he had done so conscientiously. Aunts 
Sophia and Euphemia were alarmed by the Ulster arming, 
and when the local Standard prophesied that most Protes- 
tants south of the Black Pig’s Dyke would be murdered 
in their beds, they packed up and went to live in Brighton 
for the rest of their lives. On hearing which the Husseys 
began praying nightly for ‘the coming of Thy servant 
Herbert Kitchener to this land.’ Prayer meetings against 
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Home Rule were widespread, but were cancelled no doubt 
by nuns’ Novenas for Irish freedom. The gods of Ireland 
peradventure did sleep. 

Sir Edward was chilled by his growing loneliness. He 
longed to invite his sons to return, but the feeling in the 
County was too strong. He could only put their heritage 
in splendid order. Edward and Richard and Edwina, 
Kelvey knew them no more, but the old order struggled 
on. Murdoch’s head could be seen late at night buried 
in rolls and rents and ledgers and pass-books. He had 
made it an affair of honour that no cheque signed by Sir 
Edward should be refused, and as Sir Edward went on 
signing cheques as though there had never been a Land 
Court, Murdoch sometimes docked or dropped salary due 
to one James Murdoch rather than curtail the credit of 
his employer, It is wonderful what Irish air can do even 
to Scotch blood. Sir Edward was in need of a heavy 
draft, as Uncle Mornington was returning with a scheme 
which promised so rosily that Sir Edward was in a mood 
to support it. 

‘What a good thing a brother is!’ chortled Morning- 
ton ; ‘ but I have a good scheme this time. Iam resign- 
ing my seat in Cork to go and think imperially in Canada.’ 

‘Why resign?’ said his brother; ‘I understood you 
became an Independent Nationalist to keep a worse 
fellow out ?’ 

Uncle Mornington laughed like thunder. ‘ Well, I am 
resigning to let a better fellowin.? ‘Who?’ ‘Mr. Mac- 
Feely! He is a real thorn to the Nationalist hacks, and 
such a good fellow. We’ll get him to do the Empire a 
good turn yet.’ Sir Edward passed from blank amaze to 
hearty laughter. He had not laughed for many a day. 
It was just like the family to fight an election, win a seat, 
and put the family enemy in. He remembered his 
father’s trick of paying his. defeated rival’s expenses. 
He could not be hard on his brother’s new plan, which 
was to build a city in British Columbia, at the expected 
Terminus of the Grand Trunk. He had secured a hundred 
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acres on the sea-front, which might be worth, well, what 
in a hundred years? What was frontage once worth in 
New York, and to-day? ‘All that I need is one big 
signature to complete the deal, and as it is promised, I 
feel I have the right and the duty to treat myself to a 
passage next week in a first-class liner.’ 

‘ Let me treat you to the passage,’ said his good-natured 
brother ; ‘ here is the blank cheque and good luck.’ 

‘Thank you. The golden goddess has eluded me many 
times, but I think I have caught her fascinating hem this 
time. Lord Bilner and Lord Mulraven are backing me. 
What a splendid thing friends are. God bless them !’ 

‘I am sending poor Edward a cheque in case he would 
care to go to Canada. You would do all you can for him 
I know, if you see him.’ 

‘Of course I will. I will launch him on the greatest 
imperial project ever conceived in the mind of man. 
Jim Hill’s railways are working up to us from the States, 
and the Grand Trunk will open the English market direct. 
We shall double the world’s feed and create a new port, 
a New York on the North Pacific, a New Kelvey I shall 
call it. Good-bye, good-bye!’ ‘Good-bye, and better 
luck than when you sailed on the City of Paris and she 
lost her propeller. By the way, what is the name of 
your ship?’ ‘The liner I sail on is taking her maiden 
trip, greatest on the sea—the Titanic!’ 

‘Good luck a thousand times,’ and Sir Edward wrung 
his brother by the hand, only hoping that the blank 
cheque would not be filled in with a figure too distressing 
to Murdoch. 

Sir Edward was right generous to those who bore his 
name. Edwina received the small dowry necessary to 
support the title of Countess in the Latin Quarter. Her 
husband suited her admirably, so seldom was he at home. 
Private and pressing business took him constantly to 
other Capitals. Recognising the artist in her, he gave 
her the status without the drudgery of wifehood. As 
she explained to Richard, whose allowance from his 
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father had also permitted him to settle in Paris, ‘We 
married because the world could not understand our 
camaraderie. We married to save trouble and gossip 
and income.’ ‘ But isn’t it nicer to be married and have 
children ?’ asked Richard. ‘ We shall not have children, 
Dicky. Ours is one of those marriages made in Heaven. 
I am devoted to my art, and the Count is devoted to 
business in East Prussia. The result is that we can be 
perfect comrades.’ The modern type of marriage had 
not crossed Richard before. Edwina’s sounded innocent 
enough, but he was sorry she would never have a child. 
‘I may, Dicky, I may. If I believed that Clontibret 
could come back to me as my boy, it would be wonderful, 
and I sometimes feel him in the spirit world knocking 
outside. The Count is so sympathetic, and has consulted 
so many clairvoyants to see if it could be arranged. He 
himself believes in nothing. Thinks we began dust, and 
end dust. But he still says anything is possible. Our 
souls may live again, but it is more scientific, since they 
exist in our personality, to say they have existed before. 
I like him because he has such an open mind. Anything 
is possible—transmigration of souls, a fourth dimension, 
European War, he says.’ 

Richard admired the broadmindedness of the Count, 
and welcomed his dashing visits to Paris. Not that he 
liked or understood him one whit better since the day he 
had first met him, but he was always well informed on 
Ireland. He knew everything—the number of rifles that 
had been brought into Ulster, the number of votes the 
Irish Party mustered in the House, the chances of the 
Gaelic League imposing essential Irish on the new Uni- 
versity—all the intangible and inscrutable and incalcul- 
able elements to the Irish balance. Richard having 
dropped through the bottom of his hat politically, ceased 
to interest him. Celtic studies failed to excite any 
comment beyond ‘What are you working at now?’ 
Richard explained simply that he was writing an Irish 
Scripture, a sort of Fenian Bible. It was to be his life 
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work. It had come like an inspiration to him. He was 
not translating Hebrew or English Scripture into Irish. 
He was building up a real Gaelic Bible out of the mass of 
poems, legends, annals and Celtic parallels to the Semitic 
Writ. Why should the Irish have a Jewish Bible thrust 
upon them in an English version? Was that likely to be 
God’s sounding pipe to them’? Why should an Aryan 
people be bound to the letter of that colossal adventurer 
Moses? The true Scripture of the Teutonic people was 
found in Grimm’s Fairy Tales. Germans and Anglo- 
Saxons had Judaicised themselves with their national 
Bible. They should have found their Scripture in the 
Ring, in Siegfried and Brunhilda, in King Arthur and 
the Legend of the Holy Grail. The Saga of the North 
sufficed to Northern Salvation. Whenever Edwina or 
the Count would listen, Richard enlarged his idea, which 
he was certain was the greatest idea conceived by an 
Irishman in his time. 

He was collecting every Irish legend in print, in manu- 
script, in Irish, or in translation, not the Tain alone, 
which became an episode in one stupendous book. He 
felt like Luther discovering and mediumising the Bible. 
There were few Old Testament books he could not match 
in Gaelic. Poetry to match the magnificence of Job or 
Isaiah was a difficulty, but there were dirges to equal 
Jeremiah. The Saga of Joshua and the Judges of Israel 
could be replaced by the Saga of Cuchulain. Queen 
Maeve was Jezebel and Deborah in one. The wonderful 
Gaelic proverbs out-Solomoned Solomon. Deuteronomy 
and Leviticus were not as interesting as a digest of the 
Brehon Law. The Colloquy of Patrick and Ossian made 
a unique bridge between the Old and the New Testaments 
in Gaeldom. The Psalms could be supplied out of the 
Bards, especially the Psalms of Hate; and for the Song 
of Solomon there was the tremendous love lyric of Deirdre. 
And the Four Masters contained material of the same 
spiritual value as the history of the Kings of Judah and 
Israel. 
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Richard buried himself in his work, and let the cries of 
Ireland grow dim in his ear. Mr. Henry’s theory that 
civilisation was accelerating its own destruction was 
possibly true, He would do nothing to hasten it. Out 
of the epical ashpit he would slowly build a Book, the 
book of the books of Ireland. His father’s allowance 
sufficed to collect material. Thanks to Sir Edward’s 
generous nature the Deluce estate was supporting a 
variety of objects at the moment, to wit, the writing 
of the new Irish Bible, the promotion of a Grand Trunk 
Terminus in Canada, Count Mackenson’s Paris apartment 
as well as Edwina’s studio, and in London the dingy 
apartment in which Mary was expecting to give birth to 
Phils 25%. 

Edward was as glad as his uncle to receive his father’s 
generosity, but it was for paying doctors, not American 
travel, he intended it. Mary was readier for a trip in 
Charon’s barge than an Atlantic liner. ‘ Edward, I feel 
sicker than death. If you knew how sick. The roughest 
sea is gentle in comparison.’ ... Month by month 
Edward had nursed and comforted her, wiping the sweat 
from her face gawkily enough, for Veronica’s Veil is not 
in the masculine wardrobe. Divorce had provided future 
legality to their union, which satisfied him, but seemed to 
distract her more than the initial elopement. ‘ But it was 
worth it, it was worth it,’ they whispered to each other in 
turn. ‘ As soon as you recover I can marry you.’ ‘ But 
Edward, Edward, can you never understand that I want 
what neither you nor the law can give me.’ ‘ What is it? 
my darling, haven’t I already sacrificed more than half 
of my kingdom?’ ‘I want peace, peace of mind.’ 
‘But you shall have it. My father forgives, and wants 
us to return one day to Kelvey.’ ‘It’s not his forgive- 
ness, it’s God’s I want. Do not let me die away from the 
Church.’ ‘ You must not die, Mary, and of course you 
shall one day have a Catholic cemetery if I have to pitch 
it in the middle of the Demesne.’ ‘ Edward, I shall die 
surely, and you must bring a priest when I am dying.’ 
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‘A hundred priests, if you wish. I will fetch one 
immediately.’ 

Mary turned her pale face to the wall. ‘Oh, you don’t 
understand. If the priest receives me now, I must give 
you up, and I want you to stay till the last moment. Oh, 
the loneliness! I have no one, no one but you,’ and she 
clung to his neck, sobbing. ‘ Promise to have a priest 
ready. Go and find the nearest you can.’ Edward’s 
acquaintance with the priesthood was limited. There 
was the parish priest at home. He could hardly send for 
him, but he might write to the Catholic Bishop for advice. 

He wrote carefully and honourably as one gentleman 
to another asking for a letter of introduction to some 
priest in London. Two days passed, and the lovers 
entered into the unison that is sweeter than any bodily 
embrace, the unison when love lies bleeding, of love in 
pity : agonising pity on his part for what he had done 
to her, agonising pity in her that she must leave him 
alone in the world, for her compass veered ever towards 
death. She welcomed the pain she feared, and bowed to 
her dread of Doom. 

Three days later Edward was astonished to see Bishop 
Sherrily shown into his landlady’s boudoir. She, being 
of Irish extraction, was concealing the lack of carpets by 
the completeness of her prostrations. ‘My dear Mr. 
Deluce, and what canI dotohelp you? Your letter was 
one I could not answer in the post, and as I was on my 
way to Rome to make my visit ad limina Apostolorum, it 
was no extra trouble to come out of my way.’ 

Edward poured forth his tale with reserved dignity, 
but the Bishop seemed to know all. The County had not 
spared any detail to the winds. And the winds had 
reached the lone Bishop’s house. ‘ My trouble is this, if 
I may say so in your Lordship’s presence, that we still 
love each other, and wish to postpone till the last moment 
the separation, which Mary says your Church will demand, 
if she is to save her soul.’ The Bishop was watching like 
a Judge on the Bench. Then he shook his head: ‘ The 
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Church would not be so cruel as to ask you to leave her 
to suffer alone. Contrition is all that the Church asks. 
It will be your duty to stay. If she lives, matters may 
be more difficult.’ Edward kissed the amethystine 
amulet on the chubby hand of Episcopacy. The Bishop 
promised to obtain a faculty from Westminster Cathedral 
to hear Mary’s confession and to arrange the coming of a 
priest later. In the evening he returned and remained 
alone with her for half an hour. Coming out he spoke 
to Edward. ‘Fearnot. She is in good faith, and I have 
reconciled her without conditions. Her contrition is 
wonderful, and covers all, guia multum amavit. The 
Church has dealt with thousands like her through the 
ages, and has learnt how great a woman’s love can be 
for a mortal being like herself, and how great the sacrifice 
she will make. Such a sacrifice she has made for you. 
One ‘‘ Hail, Mary ”’ has been all her penance from me. 
If you had come to me, I would have been sterner. Like 
many women, she has loved only to die, but the man lives 
to love again. The Saviour forgave the Magdalen, but 
I never read that He pardoned the lovers that put her 
astray.’ And he left saying, ‘God bless you! I continue 
to Rome to-morrow evening. In case you have need of 
me, I stay in Jermyn Street,’ and he left a card of address. 

Edward returned to his vigil comforted, and watched 
her sleep. . . . But after midnight she leaped and cried 
aloud as though a wild beast had gripped her body in its 
fangs. From that time she had little rest, for her atrocious 
labour had begun to tear every nerve in her soft, civilised 
body. Edward thought of the simple Irish mothers, 
untroubled by remorse or the reaction of luxury, bearing 
children as the branch slips its buds, and often working 
in the field the same day. Why was it so easy for the 
primitive and hardy and healthy, and such complicated 
agony to the high-strung and refined? What strange 
compensation was at work, or did Nature hate the 
thoroughbred ? Edward grew distracted by the sight 
of her pain. Her face was like a piece of white paper 
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caught in a blowy hedge, and her eyes twitched like 
windows with the blinds loose. He seized her clenched 
icy hand. ‘Oh, I have never felt pain before. I cannot 
bear it any more,’ she groaned between bitten lips. 
Edward rang the bell again and again, and implored the 
landlady to fetch the doctor. ... In half an hour a 
doctor was tying a sheet to the foot of the bed and bidding 
her pull against the pangs . . . she struggled, a mass of 
worming muscles one moment, to fall back limp and 
ragged the next. . . . The doctor at Edward’s entreaty 
was moistening her temples and blowing whiffs of chloro- 
form under her nostrils . . . even so, her agony gathered 
to climax after climax, no one of which was final, though 
Edward hoped against hope each time that the doctor’s 
magical hands would suddenly conjure the child like a 
thorn from a breaking blister. . . . It was three in the 
morning, and once more she was foiled of deliverance, 
and the doctor betrayed first signs of anxiety. ‘I don’t 
think she can last very much longer. I am afraid there 
is a complication,’ and he fumbled in his bag for heart 
stimulants. .. . Edward hung in the passage waiting 
and watching, occasionally catching a glimpse of Mary 
as the landlady passed in or out. . . . It was five, and 
the doctor himself was exhausted. Edward dared not 
think of Mary’s condition. The doctor had failed! 
Edward caught one look of entreaty from the pain- 
grooved face. It was the look of the storm-tossed pigeon 
beating on the lighthouse glass. He knew what it meant, 
and ran out of the house. The first cab took him to 
Jermyn Street. He knocked at the Bishop’s door. To 
his surprise the Bishop was dressed and ready for Mass. 
‘Come, my Lord!’ The Bishop read his face and said, 
‘We can fetch the Blessed Sacrament from the nearest 
Church. I will bring the Holy Oils.’ Hours seemed to 
pass, driving through the streets. The Bishop told 
Edward to precede him and light the bedroom candles. 
It was six before he arrived. . . . ‘ Pax huic domuwi,’ he 
said, arranging a white stole on his neck, ‘ et omnibus 
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habitantibus in ea.’ He placed a silver box and white 
linen on the table with a glass of water. Then he sprinkled 
the bed, and the body moved like the scorched leaves 
under the sweet rain of heaven. Edward clutched his 
breath. Then'Mary still lived! Dimly Edward heard 
words. 

‘ Asperges me Domine hyssopo et mundabor : lavabis me 
et super nivem dealbabor.’ The Bishop’s lips never ceased 
to murmur Latin. As in a dream Edward saw a white 
moon lifted across the purple sunset of his vesture. It 
was the Host, and to Mary was given the Crumb of 
Comfort. ‘ Accipe, soror, viaticum... The Bishop 
was washing his fingers. Edward could see her slipping 
away like a face seen and remembered after the years! 
Disappearing whiteness! why did it recall the water 
lilies dragged by the oars under distant water under the 
lake at Kelvey? ... that was years and years ago. 
His eyes swam back to focus, and he became aware of 
the blood oozing upon the sheets. The doctor was making 
no effort, but holding her pulse. Only the Bishop moved. 
He had pulled some cotton wads from his pocket and an 
old silver flask of oil. Edward guessed he had begun 
the all-concluding rite of Extreme Unction. Syllables 
became distinct. The Bishop was praying that the virtus 
diaboli might be quenched, and calling Patriarchs and 
Prophets to witness! Edward shrank back, as though 
the virtus diaboli were in his passionate veins. It was his 
fleshly pride that had brought Mary to this. No wonder 
her soul was fain to escape from him into another world. 
Virtus diaboli! the words lay heavy on his soul. 

The Bishop dipped his thumb in the Holy Oil and oiled 
the Sign of the Cross on her eyelids, saying :— 

i Per istam sanctam unctionem et suam piissimam miseri- 
cordiam indulgeat tibi Dominus quidquid per visum deli- 
quisti.’ With a morsel of wool he wiped the oil away 
and with it all the sins of the eye, her love of beauty and 
her memory of earth’s coloured web, the vision of love, of 
himself, thought Edward. Never again would he see 
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himself reflected in those violet balls... . Already the 
Bishop’s terrible horny hand was moving about her ears 
like an old crab touching delicate transparent little shells 
(why did this mad imagery come to him in this hour ?) 
and the bell-like voice never ceased :— 

‘ Per istam sanctam unctionem et suam ptissimam miseri- 
cordiam indulgeat tibi Dominus quidquid per auditum 
deliquistt. Amen.’ The divine indulgence was accorded 
to her ears, all she had ever heard wrong; all the wicked 
whispering of her lover was wiped away. By those fragile 
doors Edward felt he had entered into her life. And now 
the relentless Bishop had cleansed and sealed the porch, 
and the door was closed for ever. He was touching her 
white cameo nose with the words :— 

‘ Per istam sanctam unctionem et suam piissimam miseri- 
cordiam indulgeat tibi Dominus quidquid per odoratum 
deliquistt. Amen.’ The Church pursued even the little 
sins of her sense of smell, her love of scent and flowers, 
perhaps even the perfumes he had given her . . . it was 
all wiped out now. The Bishop was already turning her 
open hands. ‘ Per istam sanctam unctionem et suam 
piissimam misericordiam indulgeat tibi Dominus quidquid 
per tactum deliquistt. Amen.’ The all-absorbing cotton- 
wool touched each palm in turn, and Edward felt that 
the last sully of his embrace, the last lingering kiss he had 
imprinted on those hands had been washed into the abyss 
of nothingness. Hands, limp and snowy, and curling | 
stiffly inward, for the Bishop paused to open them, the | 
ritual memory telling him that only priests are anointed | 
on the back of their hands. Quite mechanically he pro- 
ceeded to sign the Holy Oil on the feet pointing naked to 
the ceiling. He did not see what Edward saw, the — 
trickle of blood and the spots which tinged the white of | 
her feet. Those spots seemed symbol of the passionate | 
kisses he had left there a thousand times. Like some | 
invisible ink, that appears when held to the fire, all the 
love that his lips had written on her feet had sprung to 
light in the furnace of pain. His sin was written there | 
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in her blood! For a moment the cotton seemed a litttle 
stained, and then the Bishop took another piece and said : 

* Per istam sanctam unctionem et suam ptissimam miseri- 
cordiam indulgeat tibi Dominus quidquid per gressum 
deliquisti. Amen’... in whatsoever those feet had 
transgressed was forgiven, her steps towards him, the first 
time she lifted herself on tiptoe into his arms, her flight 
with him through the woods, every step they had taken 
together was over now, obliterated, pardoned, gone! 
The doctor replaced the sheet, and the Bishop turned 
away. ... Her lips were moving. Slowly they drew 
apart and closed once or twice. Then they drew apart 
and closed not again. The doctor took Edward’s hand, 
saying, ‘ It is time for me to return to the hospital. No 
man is as brave as a woman, but try.’ The Bishop had 
said what he was ordained to say, and passed down the 
stairs heavy, relentless, and impassive. He carried his 
fast with him, and he was on his way to the threshold of 
the Apostles. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
THE YEARS PASS 


THE years passed, and Sir Edward waxed old in the land. 
His sons lived away from Kelvey. Nobody lived in 
Ireland if they could help it. Son Edward, his reserve 
and careless selfishness broken like a mirror by the 
experience he had passed, brought home the body of 
Mary and buried it with her still-born child in the old 
cemetery at Kelvey. The sexton found a corner which 
did not require dislocation of more than twelve anatomies. 
With silent sympathy the old retainers stood round the 
fresh aired clay. Father MacOssian shed holy water in 
the lavish proportion due to the family. There was only 
one wreath, an immense circlet of satin white lilies on 
laurel, from Richard and Edwina, which Edward hung 
on the arms of the old stone cross Richard had once 
excavated with such care. 

None of the elders could be present in view of the 
County’s displeasure. Their feelings had already been 
summed up by Aunt Euphemia’s epigram on hearing of 
the tragedy, ‘ What a happy delivery !’ 

After the little railings had been erected round the 
nameless grave, Edward had a long business conversation 
with his father and Murdoch, the terms of which were 
never disclosed. A week later he took passage to Canada. 


It was Sir Edward’s offering of his first-born to the peace | 


of the County. The gentry could not afford to be at 

variance, for Home Rule threatened hourly. The Ulster 

arming was completed. Sir Edward’s stables concealed 

the gun-equipment of the County. His Protestant 

retainers drilled with them by day and the Catholic 
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Volunteers borrowed them for night exercises! It was 
an economy of material as well as of goodwill. The only 
outbreak of feeling was between the ‘ Two-oaks’ and 
*One-oaks,’ which raged quite regardless of the original 
feud, or of the size of oaks or of the worth of Deluce and 
Clontibret families, or even of the war between Ulster 
and the men of the four-fifths of Ireland. 

Richard had settled down to literary life in Paris. 
Here he had found his springboard and was sighting his 
landing-stage. Here were neither the drowning tides of 
Irish politics nor the conventional shallows of county life. 
Here was the world’s laboratory, independence of thought 
and criticism. Here he could make solid progress with 
his Biblia Celtica. Life was giving him, he felt, as 
much as it ever could. In his old rooms on the Rue 
Servandoni he renewed the old industry. Romance he 
watched by deputy, and religion he enjoyed in the mirrors 
of literature. He still attended Catholic services as he 
drank the wine of the country. He threw himself into 
every circle of thought that lapped or interlapped ; the 
literate, the ecclesiastical, the Celtologues, when he could 
find them (Brittany bred most), and the spiritualists. 
His old friends had gone. Mr. Turner was a particle of 
Greece. Mr. Henry had returned to Washington to 
assure the Americans that threescore years of study in 
Europe had left him uneducated. To the new Nineveh 
he preached intellectual sackcloth and mental ashes. 
Knowing now that there was no knowledge, he tried to 
persuade the Americans of his own ignorance. From 
time to time his comments drifted back to Paris. Civilisa- 
tion had split into halves, one rotten and the other unripe ! 
. .. The new American President was a school-ma’rm, 
as far as Europe was concerned, living on the other side of 
the moon! ... The way events were gathering in Ireland, 
Richard thought there might be some truth in his terrible 
theory of the acceleration of history. Supposing things got 
started, and nobody could make them stop? In Ireland 
or Europe? However, the Irish leaders presumably 
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had their rival followings in good control. It was a 
good game of bluff (that was all), and he returned to his 
manuscripts. 

He never visited the Catholic Institute since Mon- 
seigneur had been promoted to a sleepy little Bishopric 
on the northern frontiers, where Richard found him 
saying Mass in a fourteenth-century Cathedral. Mon- 
seigneur had attained peace and the mitre together. 
Richard still had a hazy idea of becoming a Catholic, and 
enjoyed his week’s visit immensely. He was still faintly 
held by the other world, and had slaked his mixture of 
curiosity and dread by frequenting circles that might be 
called demonological. Paris would not be a modern city 
without her sorcerers and medievalists. 

He remembered Madame Brillot, whom he had consulted 
after Mr. Turner’s death. He always intended to look 
through her crystal again. He found her in her little flat 
near the Hiffel Tower, consulted by all the politicians and 
Americans and courtesans and by casual psychologists. 
The scientific interest in the Dark Arts had grown enor- 
mously, and as the commercial and the scientific accom- 
pany each other in this world, Madame Brillot was now 
rich. Richard found her otherwise the same, dishevelled 
and pulpy in her red dressing-gown, with that look of 
unearthly unhappiness in her eyes. She welcomed him 
at her door. ‘I did not know what stranger was coming 
up the stairs. I could feel your approach. I had fear, 
great fear, and came to the door myself. I forget who 
you are, but you are powerfully protected. I must 
obey you.’ 

Richard had no intention of making such an impression, 
but she continued: ‘It is for you to see, not me,’ and 
from a case she drew the enormous crystal globe, which 
she placed against black velvet on the table. Both sat 
looking into the crystal until Madame Brillot gave a sigh 
and fell into a trance. Richard was watching the little 
black specks drifting through the globe. He looked and 
looked until his eyes seemed to peer out of a window. 


| 
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He could see a sheet of water and trees moving, and the 
specks grew larger and flew regularly like birds. He was 
watching rooks, the rooks flighting across the lake at 
Kelvey! Kelvey, unvisioned for years. Fascinated, he 
watched them soaring in a solid lump like smoke, and 
then falling atomised into the flying fragments of a black 
snowstorm. The dear old rooks! He could see so 
clearly that had he heard a caw he would have believed 
he was back at home. . . . He was watching the Hall. 
He could trace the gables, and even peep inside the 
windows, It was so strange seeing it from the outside. 
He recognised the Chinese screen in the dining-room with 
the fantastic rabbits and ponies of a milky curd-like 
colour that he had thought as a child must be lunar 
animals. He could see them more minutely and clearly 
than ever before... . 

Richard went to Madame Brillot whenever he felt 
exhausted by his literary work. It became restful and 
inspiring to lean out of the dusty world and look into the 
crystal. The vision, whether clear or confused, acted like 
a drug, sweet and soothing to the tired mind. He 
returned more frequently. Madame Brillot was working 
with the advanced school of psychical research. Richard 
never knew whether he was watching his own thoughts or 
the thoughts of others in the glass. Sometimes he saw 
the present and sometimes the past, and after a while he 
began to discern future and impossible things. 

It always began with black specks turning into rooks, 
and then the crystal broke into brightest colours and ex- 
quisite lines like the finest miniature painting. . . . He 
was looking through a little square window into a heavy 
hammer-beamed building. People were standing and 
sitting, looking intently in his direction. Two white 
surplices were addressing them, not that he could hear a 
word. It was the dear Church at Kelvey! He could 
see Jimmy and the coachman in their orange scarves, 
stern and upright. How his heart went out to them and 
their loyal humble trust in the ‘Man above,’ as they 
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called God. And in the gallery he could discern Sir 
Edward poring over the embossed Prayer-Book. He 
could even see the tiny pencil-shading he was making in 
the corner. It was the very ‘spit’ of Mr. Phim! a 
perfect caricature he was drawing! Decorous and peace- 
fully the service meandered, and Richard felt like a lost 
soul cut off from peace for ever. What was so curious 
was to find himself looking through the little skylight 
he used to think reserved for the use of God. Was this a 
God’s-Eye view he was enjoying? He could see the 
Deluce hatchment as clean as paint, and there was the 
sexton silently swaying up the aisle. Fortunately his 
Crimean experiences were inaudible. . . . The caricature 
of Mr. Phim was finished, tumbling off his bone-shaker, 
the iron road-wings of the ’eighties . . . and Richard 
woke up with a smile. 

Another day he saw himself emerging like a speck. He 
was arriving in Paris ... he was plunging up a dark 
corkscrew staircase and looking suddenly into a vast 
Church. He recognised his old nook in the organ-loft 
of St. Sulpice. He was close to the grey-milk vaulting 
which the dusty cobwebs made the same colour as some 
old delicately crannied cranium. He was watching the 
Corpus Christi procession in years ago, but from how far 
away! The congregation was swarming like black ants, 
picking up chairs like straws and carrying them away, 
with an occasional Sister of Charity’s white cap visible 
like a tired white butterfly flapping. Again he felt like 
God looking at His insects. The procession was slowly 
streaming through the bobbing ants with long lines of 
white veils like foam suds on a river, and then beads of 
light like fireflies fallen into the stream and carried slowly 
on; and then like honey-smothered bumble-bees came the 
priests in golden chasubles, and, lastly, the choir children 
like tiny red ladybirds moving backward and tossing 
fairy flowers in front of what seemed the flat top of a huge 
golden hearse, at each corner plumed with snowy plume. 
Beneath was borne the Lovely Load of the Dominical 
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Corpse, as it were God carried out to funeral, and then 
more fireflies and white foam and surging black waves... . 
Why was he always in this absurd position of changing 
places with God? ... Madame Brillot sighed, and he 
felt himself thrown back with a start. It was always 
unpleasant waking. Sometimes Madame Brillot was 
quite exhausted, and Richard had to open the window 
and fan her before she revived. 

Often he had wondered whether he would ever see 
Kelvey again, and now he was seeing his old haunts more 
wonderfully and more acutely than he had ever dreamed. 
If this was dreaming, he was content to dream for ever. 
. - » One day he looked and saw Murdoch in his office 
surrounded by the familiar rent-rolls and ledgers, with 
the photograph of a prize bull of Sir Edward’s on the wall, 
but Murdoch grey, not florid, Murdoch with his head no 
longer engrossed in figures and debits and credits, but 
with eyes staring at the ceiling and a red wound in his 
temple. He must have met an agent’s end! Richard 
had always looked on Murdoch as an unlovely but neces- 
sary part of the system at home, like the water supply or 
the lightning conductor. It was his business to secure 
the family the maximum of rent and the minimum of 
unpopularity. That had been Murdoch’s life. It was 
all recorded in those calf-ledgers into which he had been 
entering rents since the ’forties. All through the ’fifties 
and ’sixties he had totted up the great roll of twenty 
thousand pounds a year, quarter by quarter through the 
depreciating ’seventies, and, as one generation died, he 
lifted the rent off their sons, so that Sir Edward might 
continue living the life of the fine old Irish gentleman on 
a fine estate, until the ’eighties came and the rents 
tumbled by a third and a half, and the ’nineties brought 
arrears and debt and a strict retrenchment, which Mur- 
doch did not spare to his own salary. Sir Edward must 
always have enough to keep up ancient state and pay 
full wage to his pensioners, and keep white ducks and 
fantails and swans, and pay parsons to pray for his good 
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estate and a full cellar to warm his hospitality, and fifty 
odd gardeners and bailiffs and keepers and servants and 
retainers and a coachman and a forester and a fool like 
some memento senescere about his paths. 

All those years Murdoch had not failed or faltered, 
making a hundred ends meet with a cut there and a 
docking here, a shortening of ropes and a tightening of 
stakes in the determination that Deluce should ride the 
Deluge, if dykes of ledgers and papers and rent-rolls 
could hold up the flood. And he had borne the onus of 
disparagement and discouragement, and received all the 
threatening letters, and walked ten years without know- 
ing whether he would come home alive, and now the 
arrow that flieth by night or the slug that is shot by day 
must have reached him. Richard felt a mystic com- 
passion for him lying there alone in the empty house. 
This was martyrdom, witness and loyalty to the purpose 
of his life. Oh the miserable apotheosis of the dead land- 
agents of Ireland! Poor was the cause in which they 
died, and worthless often their employers, but they laid 
down their lives to duty no less bravely than soldiers. 
Who shall sing them and who will write their keen? 
Their names will not be scrolled in Ogam, and the people 
will not be remembering them for ever. . . . Richard felt 
he would give anything at that moment to speak to 
Murdoch, to say one word of praise, one word of apprecia- 
tion. . . . But Murdoch’s face was turned away for 
ever. His own balance had been entered in the Ledgers 
of Judgment, and his eyes looked to the Great Accountant. 
. . . Richard burst from trance with streaming tears. 
‘Quit est ce mort?’ asked Madame Brillot, ‘ce n’est pas 
votre pére?’ She, too, had seen. 


The next time Richard looked in the crystal the little 


specks coalesced into one upon the water, and he saw a 
ship forming itself, a great ship, such a giant as could 
only be generated on the gantries of Belfast, born of the 
iron and steam and blood and sweat of thousands of 
workers, like a new-weaned leviathan steaming slowly 
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to sea, with smoke exuding from the great funnels like 
the distant wisps of the peat-smoke from the cabins at 
home when the winter wind blows. . . . He could see the 
faces of those on board, and one face he knew well, keen 
and sparkling, as the ship pushed mightily into the golden 
west. He watched the shoulders that no disappointment 
could lower, and the eyes that disaster might drown but 
never dim . . . and there was the white cone of Errigal 
beyond on the horizon, the peak that has given so many 
an emigrant his last sight of Ireland. Hungry Hill in 
the South and Errigal in Donegal, be ever wet with the 
tears of those who have seen you and passed not again ! 
. . . But why should the white of Errigal lie out in the 
west? Was it one of the legendary islands of the Blest ? 
Or the ghost of Errigal rising from a phantom Innisfail ? 
Errigal is not as white as that whiteness wombed in the 
unstained depths of the sea. Only ice could stand so 
proudly, so relentlessly upon the wastes. . . . When he 
awoke, Madame Brillot said, ‘ You saw the ship, did you 
not?’ Richard nodded. She had foretold that sinking 
ship to many before they sailed, to some years before. 
But none survived to prove how truly she prophesied. 
She had told so many ladies they would be burnt in the 
Charity Bazaar. But they never believed her. Richard 
felt a sudden humour. Foretelling deaths must be the 
safer side of the business. Neither the living nor the dead 
could disprove what she told of their ends unless one rose 
from the dead. Obviously a necromancer could chance 
that. 

Nevertheless Richard was fascinated by her crystal, 
which another day showed him another ship gathering 
out of a dark speck in the sea. Once more he scrutinised 
the faces of those on board, and again he recognised one. 
It was Edward this time, returning from the west. He 
saw him disembark with a hundred others dressed in the 
same yellow uniform, hundreds and hundreds. It was 
Edward dignified, settled, determined. . . . He caught 
sight of him again kneeling in a village Church, some- 
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where in France he judged by the tricolour that draped 
a statuette of Joan of Arc. He had never visioned 
Edward kneeling in a Catholic Church before, but there 
could be no doubt, and at his side a priest was lifting his 
hand in Absolution. Then Edward must have become 
a Catholic. It was so like him to take that decision. 
Richard felt piquantly engrossed in the scene. It was 
like staring into his brother’s heart. He could not hear 
a word that fell from the priest, who was dressed in the 
same yellow uniform under his stole... the priest 
looked up, and Richard remembered seeing those eyes 
before, bright unblinking eyes set in a haggard young 
face. He almost dislocated his memory trying to recall 
them, and the effort broke his trance. . . . He was talk- 
ing to Madame Brillot later when suddenly he remembered 
who it was. It was the young Jesuit that morning at 
Stephen’s Green. The name still escaped him, but it 
was he. . . . Could he have received Edward into the 
Church, towards which Richard had cast feeble attitudes 
so many years? And why in France? ... Edward 
always went and did things outright—even in the vision ! 

He spent hours and hours watching for scenes in the 
crystal, for they did not always come immediately. They 
were exhilarating to watch, but a curious fear grew upon 
him, the feeling that he was watched himself! Yet he 
could see nothing to warrant the fear. He talked to 
Madame Brillot of his pre-possession. ‘ Ah, we all feel 
that, the sense that we are watched. The only danger is 
that we do not wake from trance,’ she told him. 

Again and again Richard returned to his ghostly 
mistress, for the lure was irresistible. She was always 
interested by his coming, and called him her colleague, 
dowered with powers she did not pretend to have herself. 
She always saw visions in the crystal when he was 
gazing. . . . This time he could see a lonely figure under 
the elements . . . it was his childhood’s glimpse of 
Parnell. He knew the passionate eyes and the rain- 
soaked beard immediately. He was in that last stage 
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when he was buffeted and betrayed and besoiled by his 
own followers. He was not saying a word, only watching 
with a mocking look that never left his face. He seemed 
changed into an elemental watching sadly and scornfully 
out of cold space. Yet he was still the regal leader, the 
uncrowned dictator. Even lost in the infinity of the 
starlight he looked like an Emperor in Limbo. . . . 

Richard was watching other faces as pale and weary. 
Was it Parnell’s Party rending itself as it had rent him ? 
Faces became more distinct. He could distinguish the 
Chairman of the Nationalists, and further away the Ulster 
Leader. Their angry eyes had some of the pathetic 
bafflement that comes to animals caught inatrap. Their 
lips were moving slowly and unceasingly. Richard could 
almost read the eternal reiteration of their phrases and 
formulas. Was it their fate to mouth speeches through 
eternity ? Was the Irish Question everlasting ? Between 
them was the face of Mr. MacFeely, which mouthed at 
both of them, and Richard was vividly reminded of those 
medieval caricatures sometimes carved on old church 
stalls representing the dispute concerning the Trinity by 
three grotesque heads making faces at each other! Above 
the three the Watcher watched from the stars ! 

Richard could not say whether they were dead or in 
Purgatory or whether he only saw the astral wraiths of 
men yet living, but he pitied them exceedingly. For all 
who played the great and bitter game of being King 
in Ireland, that Doom was doomed. The great worry 
and weariness of their ends seemed greater than they 
could bear. Richard knew not which he pitied most, 
the Nationalist or the Ulster leader, as sickness and 
betrayal and mocking misery enveloped them. Richard 
felt somewhat of the misericorde divine. . . . And the pale 
dead face that had long said its say watched the others 
without pity. Richard glued his eyes on that face... . 
It seemed to become bronze, and for the first time he saw 
that an arm was lifted near by as though to quell the 
elements. . . . Suddenly he saw that it was at the end 
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of O’Connell Street in Dublin, and it was Parnell standing 
watching while all else disappeared. . . . Smoke there 
was and wreaths of fire, and Richard distinguished the 
pillars of the Post Office, like the Parthenon being blown 
up by Turks, and sheets of flame . . . slowly all the con- 
fusion died down, though he could not hear a sound, and 
then Mr. Percy came walking out of the Post Office, and 
on his face was the same anguish and loneliness and sense 
of mockery. . . . Others followed, and there was a line 
of bedraggled, weary men casting their arms at the 
foot of the Parnell statue. Yes, it was the statue Richard 
had been staring at. It was Parnell, with one hand vainly 
quelling the seething tide, as though events had really 
loosed themselves and Mr. Henry’s terrible doctrine of the 
acceleration of history was taking place. It was a night- 
mare, for everything hastened its speed a little, planets, 
moon, earth, nations, individuals. Just as events can be 
shown slow unto the ludicrous in the Cinema, or dashed 
with lightning speed, it looked as though a cog had fallen 
out of the cosmic apparatus, and events, which should 
have taken a hundred years to evolve, were beginning to 
rush in jarring moments of time. ... Richard dragged 
his mind out of the crystal. . . . Another day the crystal 
gave particularly vivid effects. Richard saw himself 
travelling back to Ireland, tiny trains tracing the land, 
tiny ships keeling the seas. . . . He was home in Kelvey, 
and he could see the old trees with microscopic insight. 
This was far more peaceful. Oh the lovely colour! the 
golden osier bed with the red vermilion sallies under the 
white willows, and the Old Wood in full greenery and 
growth. He enjoyed the distinction and variety of the 
verdescence, the meshed dots of the poplar leaves that 
danced when no wind blew, the hairy spires of the fir 
trees, the witches’ knots floating in the silver-green mist 
of the birches, the great insect-humming limes, the dead 
antlers low on the neck of every Scotch pine, and through 
the foliage the pewter-grey ash stems and the furrowed 
oaks with their boughs galled by wasps, their leaves bitten 
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and itched into spangles and marbles and red currants by 
hosts of different parasites. He could see details he had 
never seen before. He could see all their galls and 
diseases, the scabs and cankers, blotches and mildew and 
wood-rust that war against the conquering florescence 
of the forests. He could count the leaves, heart-shaped, 
orbicular, palmated or pinnate, stellated like unto stars 
and papilionaceous like unto butterflies, Nature’s mockery 
and counter-mockery ! and the Fungi! star-slobber, Jew’s 
ears, fairy baths, and blood cups. 

. . . Passing into the goldenisation of autumn were 
' the trees of Kelvey. All maculated were the leaves of 
the sycamore. The limes shook chimes of yellow berries 
to which the myriad bees lent music. Down by the lake- 
side the spindle trees hung bright orange seed out of rosy 
vermilion caps of Cardinal, and the elders dropped 
bunches of tiny grapes from red stems. Most beautiful, 
the holy-haunted rowan-trees bowed their ferny foliage 
and let their secret sap bleed into fairy apples of scarlet. 

. . . Wind began to blow, distracting the poplars to 
white frenzy, ruffling the jagged oaks and satin beeches, 
beating the ash-tops into wild alarm. And the low brawl 
of the wind came to Richard’s ears. For the first time he 
heard as well as saw. His ears were entranced soaking 
in the familiar melody, that far-away patient sorrowing, 
the soughing and the sighing of the wind upon ten 
thousand sensitive harps. Trees he saw like men moving, 
and he remembered actual trees that had saddened or 
terrified him in infancy, three willows on a hill, whose 
rustle, lonely in the universe, had entered into his soul ; 
and a single hedgerow aspen once seen against a stormy 
cloud and filling him with the dread of utterness. All the 
trees he had ever loved or climbed, watched bellying sail 
by day or heard bellowing fear in the night, they came 
about him in that hour, and he began to walk towards the 
Hall under boughs quivering like seaweed in the flow of 
the wind’s thundering tide... . 

Thus came Richard unto his own door tree and entered 
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the home of his family. The wind still boomed bell-like | 


outside. Within was peace enough. He hardly knew if _ 


it was himself or his pale fetch that stood upon the steps. 
It entered the dining-room, and the ancestors seemed to 
withdraw aghast into their frames. The old Bishop was 
still looking sweet daggers at Calvinism, but the Nonjuror 
seemed more grumpy and upset than ever. He must 
have had word of Culloden in the next world. Henry the 
Beau stared glassily. . .. Richard felt as though the 
bottom of his mind had fallen out, and he were swaying 
between the past and the future, and Time’s dividing line 
had gone askew. This time he felt he could not bear to 
come back into the world out of his trance. He must kill 
himself rather than go back. And he remembered the 
two great protagonists in Ireland a century back, Wolfe 
Tone and Castlereagh. They twain had died under their 
own hands. No soul need be afraid or ashamed to 
accompany them. Oh to stay out in the wind and the 
storm and watch from the plane of the elements for ever ! 
He went to the gun cupboard known of old and opened 
the door. Some indiarubber decoy ducks fell out. He 
felt for the barrels of a gun and loaded them, the first time 
he had ever loaded inside a house. It closed with a click. 
The wind roared still, but he heard a more familiar sound 
rising within its volume. He stepped up the stairs under 
the great picture and listened. From the corridor came 
a sound that choked his throat. It was the musical 
wheeze of the organ Sir Edward was playing. How 
beautiful it seemed, and he could even catch the changing 
of the stops. Tremulant and Clarion, and how clear 
came the vor humana! Untroubled and unhurried by 
the speeding of the world and the dislocation of history, 
Sir Edward played out his fugues, which the draughts 
blew round the corners and down the corridors like the 
peat-fume through the whole Hall. How simple and 
slow it seemed compared to the furious hurry and sum- 
moning speed out of doors. Richard stood, letting the 
two musics fight for mastery in his undeciding heart, the 
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gentle old earth-bound organ-throating and the weird 
elemental storm which, however handicapped by the 
thickness of stone walls and numbed by the roof of lead, 
never ceased to scream to him to leave his father’s house - 
and be one with the terrible and unceasing Watchers in 
the sky. . . . Yet the sweet rumbling of the organ held 
him with a spell. There was the grand Bourdon! Better 
never to have had a mind than one that could never be 
made up, he thought. He was held by love and pity 
_ and homesickness, but something stronger compelled him 
to descend the stairs. He looked for the last time on the 
great picture of Carlo Dolchi. The Holy Hand hung like 
a sheaf of golden light beyond the darkened Face. He 
could have stayed for ever listening. . . . He slipped out 
of the front doors, and when he closed them the sound of 
the organ reached him no more. The storm swung him 
right around. He clutched the gun so that he could feel 
the barrel against his body. He could at least make one 
decision in his life! All his childhood rushed in tangle- 
thoughts through his mind. Suddenly he remembered 
that he had always wished to haunt the little bridge by 
the lake when he died, and now he could not make up his 
mind whether to haunt the stairs of the old home or the 
bridge. It was agonising not to be able to decide. It 
was important to do so quickly. He was tottering 
towards the bridge .. . then he found himself aching 
for the stairs. . . . He knew somehow that wherever he 
died there would his spirit wait and watch. . . . Soon he 
would see Kelvey from the stars. . . . Twice he turned 
on his tracks, and the thunder of the woods sustained him 
and a thousand arms were stretched to help him and ten 
thousand voices cried to him, but he could still drag 
himself to his Doom... . 

Then many years passed. 

In a great wood one tree survives, and among many 
families the years leave one survivor. Among our county 
families Dr. Shillington survived, though it was a close 
race between him and Sir Edward; but the time came 
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when Sir Edward was taken in ripe old age, and Dr. 
Shillington drew out his celebrated folio History of the 
County to add a few last insertions. Turning over the 
Pedigree of Deluce, he wrote with slow ivory claws on 
the excellent paper :—- 


| 
Sir Epwarp Drtvucr, M.P., Third Mornineron Detucz, M.P. 


Baronet. Last male survivor. Drowned at sea. 
Epwarp Detucre. Ricnarp Drtuce. Epwrna, m. Count Mackenson. 
Killed in action in Committed Believed to be living in Russia. 
France. Sine prole felo de se. 
legitima. 


And as the male line had come to an end, he drew the 
proper hatchment of Sir Edward, upon a field azure three 
luces hauriant, quartered with a lion rampant under 
bar sinister, with the Red Hand of Baronetage on the 
dexter side. And on the sinister side he left a white 
blank for the beautiful but non-armigerous wife who had 
preceded him—all within a lozenge shape of sable. But. 
instead of crest he drew, according to heraldic custom, the 
outline of a skull. 
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